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One Hundred Sessions of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office 


On 27 and 28 November 1919, during the First Session of the 
International Labour Conference, the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, which had just been set up, held its First 
Session at the Navy Department in Washington. 

Twenty-seven years later, on 7 and 8 October 1946, the Governing 
Body held its 100th Session at the University of Montreal, during the 
course of the 29th Session of the Conference. 

Thus, after more than a quarter of a century, the Governing Body 
which, in the interval, in addition to meetings held at the headquarters 
of the International Labour Office in Geneva, had met in many different 
countries, assembled once again on the American Continent for its 
100th Session, not far from the place at which it had first embarked 
upon the intricate and manifold task assigned to it under the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organisation. 

A jubilee generally gives an opportunity of looking back upon the 
past and surveying the road which has been travelled during a long 
stage in the life of an organisation or of a man. Not that the passing 
of a specific period or the accumulation of a certain number of sessions 
necessarily marks a turning point in history: the fetish of dates and 
figures should be avoided. But in this case the 100th Session of the 
Governing Body was held in circumstances strangely reminiscent of 
those prevailing at the First Session. At that time, the task had been 
to set in motion the complicated machinery, for which there was no 
precedent, conceived by the drafters of the Constitution of the Organi- 
sation. It had also been necessary to co-ordinate the action of the 
International Labour Organisation with that of the League of Nations, 
which had been created at the same time by the Treaty of Versailles 
and the other treaties which followed the war of 1914-1918. After 
more than a quarter of a century, the International Labour Organisation, 
rich in its long experience and its achievements in the field of inter- 
national labour legislation, found itself, at the date of the 100th Session 
of the Governing Body, at a new point [of departure, after having 
remodelled its machinery and procedures by the adoption of two instru- 
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ments for the amendment of its Constitution. At the same time, as a 
result of the dissolution of the League of Nations, an agreement had 
been negotiated to co-ordinate the work of the Organisation with that 
of the United Nations Organisation, set up at the end of the second 
world war in order to build the peace of the world on a lasting basis. 

By a remarkable coincidence, therefore, the 100th Session of the 
Governing Body does actually mark a decisive turning point in the 
history of the Organisation. Hence, it is all the more appropriate to 
consider the interval between the First and the 100th Sessions of the 
Governing Body as one long stage, forming a complete whole, on the 
termination of which, having modernised its machinery and procedures 
by patient endeavour, having extended its influence to nearly all the 
countries in the world through its constructive and carefully considered 
activity, and having experienced the uncertainty and semi-stagnation 
resulting from the second world war, the Organisation has regathered its 
vitality and set out towards new destinies. 

It is fitting, therefore, at the beginning of a second stage in the 
march towards international social progress, to look back and reflect 
upon the road which has already been travelled, to retrace in broad 
outline the history of the Governing Body, to recall the various places 
which have given it hospitality, to bring to mind those who have 
attended or still attend its proceedings, and to mention briefly the great 
problems to the solution of which the Governing Body has made its 
contribution. 


PLACES OF MEETING 


LTHOUGH the great majority of the sessions of the Governing 
Body during its 27 years of activity have been held at the head- 
quarters of the International Labour Office, that is to say, in Geneva, 
there have been many occasions on which, for various reasons, the 
Governing Body has met in other countries. 

As already observed, the First Session of the Governing Body 
was held on 27 and 28 November 1919 in Washington, the city in 
which the First Session of the International Labour Conference 
had been convened by decision of the Peace Conference. The 
meetings of the Governing Body were held in the Navy Department, 
where part of the Conference services were also accommodated. 

At the end of its First Session, the Governing Body had decided 
that its Second Session should be held in Paris. It met, from 26 to 
28 January 1920, in the annex of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
At this Session, the Governing Body confirmed the appointment, 
made provisionally in Washington, of Albert Thomas as Director 
of the International Labour Office. 
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The Third Session was held from 22 to 25 March 1920 in London, 
where the International Labour Office was operating temporarily. 
One of the committee rooms in the House of Lords, in the Palace 
of Westminster, had been placed at the disposal of the Governing 
Body for this session. 

The last session of the Governing Body to be held before the 
establishment of the International Labour Office in Geneva took 
place in Genoa, on the occasion of the Second Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, which dealt specially with problems 
concerning seafarers. The magnificent Palazzo San Giorgio had 
been made available for the Conference and it was in one of its 
rooms that the Governing Body met on 8 and 9 June 1920. 

After these wanderings the Governing Body met, as a general 
rule, at the headquarters of the International Labour Office in 
Geneva. Its Fifth Session was held, from 5 to 7 October 1920, in 
the former school house in which the International Labour Office 
was located in its first years. 

Soon afterwards, however, the Governing Body was invited to 
visit the capital of one of the States Members. On the invitation 
of the Swedish Government, the Eighth Session was held in Stock- 
holm, in the Palace of the Riksdag, from 5 to 7 July 1921. The 
session was preceded by several committee m*etings held in Copen- 
hagen on the invitation of the Danish Government. During the 
session the members of the Governing Body were received in private 
audience by the King of Sweden. 

In the spring of the following year, the Governing Body was 
invited by the Italian Government to make a journey to the South. 
The 12th Session was held, from 4 to 7 April 1922, in the building 
of the Royal Commission for Emigration in Rome. 

Shortly afterwards the Swiss Government, in its turn, invited 
the Governing Body to meet in the wonderful setting of Interlaken. 
The 13th Session, from 25 to 27 July 1922, was held in the Kursaal 
in that town. 

Several years passed before the Governing Body met again 
away from Geneva. On the invitation of the German Government, 
the 37th Session of the Governing Body was held in the buildings 
of the Ministry of Labour in Berlin, from 11 to 14 October 1927. 

The next year it was the turn of the Polish Government to issue 
an invitation to the Governing Body : the 42nd Session, from 5 to 
8 October 1928, was held in the Presidency of the Council of Ministers 
in Warsaw. The closing sitting of this session, on 10 October 1928, 
was held in Cracow, the historic capital of Poland, in the Academy 
of Science and Letters, whose President welcomed the members of 
the Governing Body. 
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During 1930 the Governing Body met twice away from Geneva. 

From 24 to 29 April, the 48th Session took place in Paris in the 
buildings of the Council of State in the Palais Royal. 

In the autumn of the same year, the Governing Body held its 
50th Session, from 7 to 11 October, in the Palais de la Nation in 
Brussels on the invitation of the Belgian Government. During the 
session the King of the Belgians received the members of the 
Governing Body in private audience. The closing sitting was held 
on 12 October 1930 in the City Hall at Antwerp. 

On the invitation of the Government of the Spanish Republic, 
the 60th Session, from 24 to 28 October 1932, was held in the 
Ministry of Labour in Madrid. 

For five years, the sessions of the Governing Body were held 
without interruption in Geneva. On the invitation of the Czecho- 
slovak Government, the 81st Session was held in the Ministry of 
Social Welfare in Prague, from 6 to 9 October 1937. 

One year later, the Governing Body met at Burlington House, 
London, from 25 to 27 October 1938, on the invitation of the United 
Kingdom Government. This 85th Session, which had almost been 
postponed owing to political events, was held a few weeks after 
the Munich Meeting. During the session, the members of the 
Governing Body were received by the King and Queen at Buckingham 
Palace. , 

On the invitation of the Norwegian Government, the 89th Session 
was to have opened on 4 October 1939 at the Storting in Oslo. The 
outbreak of hostilities, in September 1939, caused the cancellation 
of the arrangements which had already been made to accept this 
invitation and it was not the Governing Body, but the Emergency 
Committee which it had set up and to which it had delegated its 
powers in view of the uncertainty of the political situation, which 
met, from 10 to 12 October 1939, in Geneva instead of Oslo. 

The Governing Body was still able to hold its 89th Session, 
while the war was in progress, in Geneva, from 3 to 5 February 1940. 
Thenceforward its activities were interrupted and the 90th Session 
did not take place until October-November 1941, in Columbia 
University, New York, on the occasion of the Conference of the 
International Labour Organisation held in that city during the 
autumn of 1941. 

Since that time the Governing Body has met in various places 
as circumstances required. After a further interruption of more 
than two years in its activities, it held its 91st Session in London, 
from 16 to 20 December 1943, in the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, on the invitation of the United Kingdom Government. 
This session, indeed, marked the more or less normal resumption 
of its activities. 
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It was not long before the Governing Body met again, this time 
on the other side of the Atlantic, on the occasion of the 26th Session 
of the! International Labour Conference. Its 92nd Session (April- 
May 1944) and its 93rd Session (13 and 14 May 1944) took place in 
Philadelphia, in Temple University. 

The 94th Session was once more held in London, from 25 to 
31 January 1945, in the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
on the invitation of the United Kingdom Government. 

On the invitation of the Canadian Government and of the 
Government of the Province of Quebec, the 95th Session, from 21 to 
27 June 1945, was held in the Government Buildings in Quebec. 
This session opened in a less strained atmosphere, for the war had 
already ceased to devastate Europe and the end of hostilities in the 
Pacific seemed to be near. 

The 96th Session brought the Governing Body back to Europe. 
This session was held on 12 October 1945 in Paris, at the Sorbonne, 
where the 27th Session of the International Labour Conference 
was meeting on the invitation of the French Government. After 
the Conference, the Governing Body held its 97th Session, also at 
the Sorbonne, on 6 November 1945. 

The Governing Body found itself once more on the American 
Continent for its 98th Session, held in Montreal from 23 to 27 May 
1946, on the invitation of the Canadian Government. 

In the same city, in the University of Montreal, the Governing 
Body, on the occasion of the 29th Session of the International 
Labour Conference, held its 99th Session in September and its 
100th Session on 7 and 8 October 1946. 

Before the close of this cycle of one hundred sessions, the 
Governing Body decided that its next session, after the vicissitudes 
due to the war, should be held in the International Labour Office 
in Geneva, the city in which it had met so often during the first 
twenty years of its activities. 

Of one hundred sessions, twenty-four, or approximately one 
quarter, have therefore been held away from the headquarters 
of the International Labour Office. In many cases, it was on the 
invitation of the Government concerned that the Governing Body 
decided to meet in one capital or another. These meetings have 
helped considerably to make more widely known not only the 
activities of the Governing Body but also the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in general ; they have given opportun- 
ities for fruitful contacts and have also enabled the members of 
the Governing Body to obtain first-hand information concerning the 
social problems of the countries which have been visited. In addi- 
tion, circumstances have caused the Governing Body on its own 
initiative to hold a considerable number of meetings in various 
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cities on both sides of the Atlantic and in doing so it has gained 
profitable experience for the later development of its work. 


RECEPTION BY MINISTERS AND HEADS OF STATES 


On the occasion of many sessions held away from the headquarters 
of the International Labour Office, the Governing Body has been 
welcomed by members of the Governments of the countries in which 
it was meeting. Thus, in Berlin, Dr. Braun, the Minister of Labour, 
welcomed the Governing Body. In Warsaw, Mr. Jurkiewicz, Minister 
of Labour and Social Welfare, who later was a member of the Govern- 
ing Body for a long period, greeted the members of the Governing 
Body at the opening of the session and afterwards accompanied 
them to Cracow where they finally left Polish soil. In Brussels, 
several members of the Government were present at the opening 
of the session: in addition to Mr. Heyman, Minister of Industry, 
Labour and Social Welfare, there were present Mr. Jaspar, First 
Minister and Minister for the Colonies, and Mr. Hymans, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. In Madrid, the then Minister of Labour, 
Mr. Francisco Largo Caballero, who for many years both before and 
after that time was a member of the workers’ group of the Governing 
Body, was prevented at the last moment by illness from greeting 
his friends and colleagues, and the Acting Minister of Labour, 
Mr. Fabra Ribas, did so in his stead. In Prague, the Minister for 
Social Welfare, Mr. Netas, welcomed the Governing Body in his 
capacity as retiring President. In London, in 1938, Mr. Ernest Brown, 
then Minister of Labour, received the members of the Governing 
Body. Later, first in 1943 and then in 1945, Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
Minister of Labour and National Service, delivered eloquent addresses 
to them ; at the 91st Session, Mr. Anthony Eden, United Kingdom 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, conveyed to the Governing Body the 
good wishes of the United Kingdom Government. At Quebec, the 
Minister of Labour of the Dominion of Canada, Mr. Humphrey 
Mitchell, and the Minister of Labour of Quebec, Mr. Antonio Barrette, 
welcomed the Governing Body. 

The Heads of the States themselves have, on several occasions, 
emphasised the importance of the meetings of the Governing Body 
by receiving the members in private audience. Thus on the occasion 
of the 12th Session, the members were received at the Quirinal by 
the King of It aly and at the Vatican by Pope Pius XI. Then the 
Governing Body was received by President Hindenburg in Berlin 
at its 37th Session, by President Doumergue in Paris at the 48th 
Session, by the King of the Belgians, Albert I, in Brussels on the 
occasion of the 50th Session, and by President Bene’ in Prague 
at the 81st Session. On two subsequent occasions, at the 85th 
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Session in 1938, and again at the 94th Session in 1945, the members 
of the Governing Body were received in private audience by Their 
Britannic Majesties. 


SomME OUTSTANDING PERSONALITIES 


If one considers the list of all those who, in one capacity or 
another, have attended the meetings of the Governing Body during 
its first hundred sessions, it will be observed that the number of 
regular members, deputy members, substitute members, and persons 
officially accompanying them falls not far short of one thousand. 
When it is remembered also that there has always been a measure 
of continuity in the membership of the Governing Body it is some- 
what surprising to realise how many notable personalities interested 
in labour problems throughout the world have attended at least 
one session. It is not unreasonable to suppose that most of those who 
have thus seen the Governing Body at work return afterwards to 
their own countries with a clearer understanding of, and a more active 
interest in, the International Labour Organisation. 

Although the members of the Governing Body have often been 
accompanied at particular sessions by several persons, this being 
the explanation of the large number of persons who have attended 
the first hundred sessions, there has been throughout the years a 
general stability in the membership of all three groups which has 
ensured a constructive continuity of action and the establishment 
of a tradition. International life, like parliamentary life, demands 
a period of apprenticeship, and there is no doubt that through 
their regular contacts with representatives of other countries and 
other groups on the Governing Body the members are able to obtain 
a better grasp of the possibilities of action, to gain in authority and 
thus to make a more valuable contribution to the common task. 

But in spite of this continuity a comparison between the member- 
ship of the Governing Body at its First Session and at its 100th 
Session shows that time has taken its toll. Death, sickness, old age 
and circumstances have thinned the ranks of the former members, 
and there are only two names which appear in the two lists which 
mark the beginning and the end of a stage in the history of the 
Organisation : that of Mr. Léon Jouhaux, French workers’ represent- 
ative at the First Session and vice-chairman for the workers’ 
group at the 100th, and that of Mr. Edward Phelan, Deputy Secretary 
of the Governing Body at its First Session ‘and Director-General 
of the International Labour Office at its 100th. 

It would be an impossible task to review all the leading personal- 
ities who have taken part in the work of the Governing Body, but 
it is fitting to recall at least the names and in many cases, alas, the 
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memory of some of those whose participation has been most constant 
and most constructive. 

Looking back over the past 27 years, one may pause first to 
reflect on the part played by all those who have taken their turn in 
the chairmanship of the Governing Body during that period. 


Chairmen. 


The first chairman of the Governing Body was a distinguished 

Frenchman, Arthur Fontaine ; he was first elected in Washington 
in 1919 and was regularly re-elected from year to year until his 
death in 1931. For 12 years this man, with his deep devotion to 
the cause of social progress, his encyclopedic knowledge, unwavering 
courtesy and clear-headed alertness, presided with friendly and 
always tactful authority over the three groups of the Governing 
Body and did much to ensure that high level of debate which was 
maintained after his day and has now become traditional. Arthur 
Fontaine was Director of Labour in France and one of the chief 
pom vters of those associations for social progress which were the 
orerunners of the International Labour Organisation; he then 
became chairman of some of the big State concerns in France, such 
as the State Railway Board and the Board of Management of the 
Workers’ Pensions Fund. In none of these functions, however, did 
he display his gifts of heart and head in greater measure than in 
his functions as chairman of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. 

Arthur Fontaine was succeeded in the chairmanship by his old 
friend, Ernest Mahaim, who like him was one of the pioneers of 
social progress. An eminent jurist and professor at Liége University, 
Ernest Mahaim was one of the most authoritative interpreters and 
champions of the Constitution of the International Labour Organ- 
isation. He made a very important personal contribution to the 
drafting of the various Standing Orders of the Organisation. He 
had already been President of the International Labour Conference 
at its 14th Session in 1930. In the chair of the Governing Body his 
authority was based on his smiling imperturbability and his pleasant 
manner which could however be firm when occasion demanded. 

Thenceforward there was a new chairman each year under a 
system of rotation which was compulsory at first but later became 
optional. 

In, 1932, the chairmanship fell to the representative of the 
Government of India, Sir Atul Chatterjee, who at that time was 
High Commissioner for India in London. Sir Atul was another 
of the oldest friends of the Organisation, and has still maintained 
his allegiance, since he is now a member of the small group of experts 
who examine the reports on the application of Conventions and thus 
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supervise the effective enforcement of the decisions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Sir Atul Chatterjee, who had been 
an outstanding president of the 10th Session of the International 
Labour Conference in 1927, conducted the proceedings of the Govern- 
ing Body with exceptional distinction and authority, always mindful 
of the need to expedite its business and skilful in finding solutions 
for any difficulties which might arise. 

The next chairman, elected in 1933, was a Dane, Mr. Bramsnaes, 
who, coming from a trade union background, had been head of 
various Government departments in his country and subsequently 
Governor of the State Bank of Denmark. As a financial expert 
Mr. Bramsnaes played a leading part in the debates on the budgetary 
problems of the Organisation. He was an urbane and clear-headed 
chairman who could be both patient and firm upon occasion. 
Subsequently he was President of the 20th Session of the Conference 
in 1936. 

From 1934 to 1935 the chairman of the Governing Body was 
Mr. de Michelis, who had presided over the 17th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1933. Alternately impetuous and 
persuasive, patient and domineering, he brought to the chairman- 
ship an authority backed by a broad culture and a thorough 
familiarity with the problems of the Organisation. As High Com- 
missioner for Emigration in Italy and later president of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture he played an outstanding part in 
the counsels of the International Labour Organisation. 

The next chairman under the system of rotation was the represent- 
ative of the Canadian Government, Dr. Riddell, who held the chair 
from 1935 to 1936. A former official of the International Labour 
Office who had previously held high office in his own country and 
had subsequently acted as permanent representative of Canada to 
the League of Nations and the International Labour Office, 
Dr. Riddell combined a wide international experience with a close 
familiarity with labour problems, and particularly with the problems 
of agricultural labour. He was devoted to the work of the Organ- 
isation and as chairman displayed an affability and a conciliatory 
spirit which earned the friendship of all his colleagues. 

At the end of 1936 Mr. Neéas, Minister of Labour and Social 
Welfare of Czechoslovakia, was elected chairman. Although he 
was a comparative newcomer to the Governing Body, he had firmly 
established his authority by his expert knowledge of social matters 
and by the active interest which he took in the work of the Organ- 
isation, and he conducted the proceedings of the Governing Body 
with courteous firmness. 

His successor for the year 1937-1938 was Mr. (now Sir Frederick) 
Leggett, Principal Assistant Secretary in the British Ministry 
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of Labour, a man who combined with the great ability and long 
social experience of a senior British civil servant a thorough know- 
ledge of the procedures of the Organisation and a great devotion 
to its work, with which he had been associated for a long period 
of years. He was a chairman of outstanding ability, displaying 
both tact and authority and conducting the proceedings of the 
Governing Body with the same concern for finding constructive 
and generally acceptable solutions which he had shown time and 
again in his own country as a conciliation officer in industrial 
disputes. 

From 1938 to 1939 the chairman of the Governing Body was 
Mr. Paal Berg, President of the Supreme Court of Norway, who 
had presided over the 22nd Session of the Conference in 1936. 
Mr. Berg brought to the chairmanship the impartial attitude, 
urbane manner and mental subtlety which he had acquired during 
his long and brilliant judicial career. It was during his chairmanship 
that the Governing Body set up the Emergency Committee to which 
it delegated its powers in order to safeguard the working of the 
Organisation during the disturbed period which preceded the war 
and during the war itself. Mr. Berg, who was one of the organisers 
and leaders of the Norwegian resistance movement, has remained 
associated with the work of the International Labour Organisation 
as a member of the Committee of Experts on the Application of 
Conventions. 

In 1939 Mr. Goodrich, United States Government representative, 
United States Labour Commissioner in Geneva and professor at 
Columbia University in New York, was called to the chair. Because 
it was impossible for the Governing Body to meet regularly and to 
hold fresh elections he remained in office throughout the war. He 
brought to his duties, under particularly difficult conditions, an 
unflagging devotion and a sober optimism. In consultation with the 
vice-chairmen of the Governing Body he took many decisions of 
vital importance for the maintenance of the Organisation’s activity, 
always with an acute sense of his responsibilities, which he never 
sought to shirk. There was constant contact between his home in 
New York and the working centre of the Office in Montreal, and the 
Office had recourse time and again to his wise counsel in overcoming 
its wartime difficulties. 

When the war was over and regular elections for the Governing 
Body could again be held, the Governing Body elected as its chairman 
Mr. (now Sir Guildhaume) Myrddin-Evans, Deputy Secretary in 
the British Ministry of Labour and National Service, who had been 
associated with the work of the Governing Body both before and 
during the war. As the Governing Body resumed the normal 
periodicity of its sessions Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, thanks 
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to his patience and lucidity and his gifts as a mediator and organiser, 
conducted the proceedings with a skill which was appreciated on 
all sides and which helped to solve the many difficult problems with 
which the Governing Body was faced at each of its sessions. He 
presided with outstanding ability over the Delegation on Constitu- 
tional Questions appointed to consider the remodelling and re- 
equipping of the Organisation, and conducted with masterly skill 
the difficult negotiations for the purpose of establishing an organic 
relationship between the International Labour Organisation and 
the United Nations. The results achieved under his chairmanship 
were so satisfactory that in 1946 the Governing Body prolonged 
his term of office in order that he might complete the work to which 
he had made so valuable a contribution. 


Vice-Chairmen. 


While the various chairmen of the Governing Body throughout 
this cycle of 100 sessions all had a remarkable personal influence 
and succeeded in building up a valuable store of experience in the 
working of the Governing Body, they were materially helped in 
their task by the support given to them by the vice-chairmen. 
The Standing Orders of the Governing Body provide that any 
member may be a candidate for the chairmanship, but in practice 
only the Government representatives have been elected as chairmen 
so far. As a result, the vice-chairmen have been chosen from the 
employers’ and workers’ groups respectively. For some years the 
Governing Body also had a Government vice-chairman. 

It was not until 1922 that the Governing Body decided to elect 
vice-chairmen. From 1922-1928 the two vice-chairmen, regularly 
re-elected each year, were Mr. Carlier for the employers’ group and 
Mr. Oudegeest for the workers’ group. Mr. Carlier, a leader of 
Belgian industry and representative of the Belgian employers, left 
an indelible impression on the Governing Body by his pleasant and 
courteous manner and his very real authority. Mr. Oudegeest, 
who came from the Netherlands and was Secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, contributed to the debates 
of the Governing Body a frankness spiced with shrewd humour and 
sturdy common sense. 

In 1928, Mr. Carlier was succeeded by Mr. Hodaé, a Czechoslovak 
employer, whose scientific qualifications and good humour were 
greatly -appreciated by the other members of the Governing Body. 
Mr. Oudegeest was replaced by Mr. Poulton, who continued in office 
until the end of 1931; he is remembered in the Governing Body 
for his affability and his wise counsel. 

From 1929-1930, the employers’ vice-chairman was Mr. Olivetti, 
Italian employers’ representative. As an eminent jurist and a skilful 
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debater Mr. Olivetti applied to the solution of problems of a legal 
character all the resources of his subtle mind and fertile imagination. 
He was succeeded in 1930-1931 by Mr. Lambert-Ribot, the represen- 
tative of the General Confederation of French Production, another 
expert lawyer who made his mark in the Governing Body by his 
sober eloquence and acute intelligence. 

In 1931, two men who were to have an important influence on 
the work of the Governing Body for many years were elected vice- 
chairmen : Mr. Oersted for the employers’ group, and Mr. Mertens 
for the workers’ group. Mr. Oersted, who is of Danish nationality 
and was Director of the Bureau of the Employers’ Federations of 
the Four Northern Countries, had been associated with the work of 
the Organisation since the Washington Conference. His legal know- 
ledge, his experience, and his quick and accurate grasp of all the 
various factors in a problem had earned him the respect both of the 
employers’ group and of the Governing Body as a whole. Up to the 
outbreak of war he was the spokesman of the employers’ group in 
the Governing Body and expressed their views with a clarity and 
courtesy which were appreciated on all sides. The employers’ 
group, conscious of the value of his advice, re-elected him from 
year to year. He was still employers’ vice-chairman when the war 
interrupted his participation in the work of the Governing Body 
in 1940. 

On the workers’ side, Mr. Mertens also acted as vice-chairman 
from 1931 until 1940, when he remained in Belgium and was thus 
unable to continue to play his part as leader of the workers’ group. 
The Governing Body has not forgotten his vigorous yet controlled 
eloquence, his well-directed energy and his trenchant comments. 
He had a wide knowledge of labour problems and unusual experience 
in the operation both of trade unions and of international organis- 
ations. He approached the settlement of questions of principle with 
a frankness and eloquence which carried conviction and displayed 
consummate skill in solving questions of procedure. He was one 
of the most enthusiastic and respected champions of social progress 
on the Governing Body. 

From 1932 to 1935 the Governing Body also had a series of 
Government vice-chairmen in the persons of Mr. Bramsnaes, Mr. de 
Michelis and Dr. Riddell. It was thought that a year’s apprenticeship 
as vice-chairman might help to train candidates for the chairmanship 
for their future duties. As already stated, all three Government 
vice-chairmen later became chairmen of the Governing Body. 

During the war, when the Governing Body was deprived by 
circumstances of the trusted counsel of Mr. Oersted and Mr. Mertens, 
their duties as vice-chairmen were performed on behalf of the 
employers’ group by Mr. Lamuraglia from 1941 to 1942 and by 
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Sir John Forbes Watson from 1942 to 1945, and on behalf of the 
workers’ group by Sir Joseph Hallsworth from 1941 to 1945. 

Mr. Lamuraglia, Argentine employers’ representative, acted 
as vice-chairman at the session of the Governing Body which was 
held in connection with the New York Conference, and carried out 
his duties with great distinction. 

In 1942 he was succeeded by Sir John Forbes Watson, Director 
of the Confederation of British Employers, who had played a leading 
part on the Governing Body for many years past. Thanks to his 
long experience and his active interest in the work of the Organis- 
ation, Sir John had gained the respect of all members of the Governing 
Body for his prudent advice and friendly candour. There is hardly a 
single major problem dealt with by the Governing Body to the 
solution of which he has not made a valuable contribution. While 
he has sometimes been regarded essentially as an expert on financial 
questions, there is no aspect of the activity of the Organisation with 
which he is not familiar. During the war, both the Chairman of the 
Governing Body and the International Labour Office often had 
recourse to his wise counsel, and he devoted his sustained and 
constructive attention to building a firm basis for the resumption 
of the Organisation’s work as soon as peace was restored. 

From 1941 to 1945, Mr. (now Sir Joseph) Hallsworth, General 
Secretary of one of the largest unions in Great Britain, also lent 
his great experience and sound common-sense, as workers’ vice- 
chairman, to the support of the Office and the Governing Body. 
His balanced judgment and his deep devotion to the cause of social 
progress and the work of the Organisation helped to solve many a 
difficult problem. At a time when the workers’ organisations in 
continental Europe were muzzled, he was the authoritative, dogged 
and far-sighted champion of the interests of labour. 

In 1945 Mr. Zellerbach, a leading United States industrialist, 
was elected vice-chairman for the employers’ group. Although 
he was a comparative newcomer to the Governing Body, he soon 
established his position as an enlightened representative of industry 
and contributed to its debates that energy and broadmindedness 
which are characteristic of the employers he represents. 

In 1945, again, one of the oldest and most faithful friends of the 
Organisation, the only member of the Governing Body to attend 
both its First and its 100th Sessions, Mr. Léon Jouhaux, General 
Secretary of the General Confederation of Labour of France, was 
elected vice-chairman on his return from a long spell of captivity 
in Germany. His persuasive eloquence, his broad vision, his quick 
and thorough grasp of the most intricate problems, all these qualities 
are familiar to the members of the Governing Body. It was eminently 
fitting that he should be the spokesman of labour during this difficult 
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postwar period. The valuable support which he has constantly 
given to the Organisation from the beginning, thanks to his alert 
energy and his vast experience of things and men, has received its 
reward in the friendship and trust which he enjoys from all sides 
of the Governing Body. 

In 1946, the Governing Body unanimously re-elected 
Mr. Zellerbach and Mr. Jouhaux as vice-chairmen. 


Other Prominent Members. 


It would be pleasant to mention here all those who, apart from 
the chairmen and vice-chairmen, have given the Governing Body 
the benefit of their wisdom and experience throughout the years, 
but it must suffice to pick out the names of some of those who have 
left their special mark in the history of the Governing Body because 
of the quality or the duration of their membership. 

Among those who took part in the First Session of the Governing 
Body, mention must inevitably be made of Sir Malcom Delevingne, 
British Government representative, and one of those who framed 
the Constitution of the Organisation, and Francis Sokal, Polish 
Government representative, who gave the Governing Body the 
benefit of his quiet and patient efforts until his death. 

The Second Session was attended for the first time by the old 
German trade union leader, Carl Legien, who died soon afterwards, 
and by Arvid Thorberg, who continued to represent the Swedish 
workers until his death. 

It was at the Third Session that the worker’s group included 
for the first time the late Tom Moore, who died quite recently and 
who was the widely respected representative of Canadian labour 
for over twenty years. 

At the Fifth Session the Spanish Government was represented for 
the first time by Count de Latea, who subsequently participated 
in the sessions of the Governing Body for many years. In the 
employers’ group there appeared for the first time General Baylay, 
an old friend of the Organisation who was still representing the 
British employers at the Montreal Conference in 1946. 

In 1923 came Mr. Gemmill, who still represents the South African 
employers ; Mr. Mannio, who still represents the Finnish Govern- 
ment as a deputy member ; Mrs. Carruthers (Miss Violet Markham), 
the first woman member of the Governing Body; Sir Henry 
Betterton, British Minister of Labour; Sir James Lithgow, who 
preceded Sir John Forbes Watson as British employers’ represent- 
ative; Mr. Mayeda, Japanese Government representative, and 
Mr. Tzaut, the Swiss industrialist, who remained a member of the 
employers’ group for many years afterwards. 

The year 1924 was marked by the first appearance on the 
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Governing Body of Miss Bondfield, later British Minister of Labour, 
Mr. Largo Caballero, who died recently, for long a member of the 
workers’ group and at one time Prime Minister of the Spanish 
Republic, and Mr. Zulawski, for many years the representative of 
the Polish workers. 

The year 1925 saw the advent of Mr. Miiller, who represented 
the German trade unions in the workers’ group for many years, 
and Mr. Curéin, for long the representative of the Yugoslav employers. 

In 1927 Mr. Cantilo, representative of the Argentine Government 
and later Minister of Foreign Affairs, sat on the Governing Body 
for the first time. 

In 1928 Mr. Vaniek, representative of the Czechoslovak employers 
and still a deputy member of the Governing Body, made his first 
appearance. 

In 1929 Mr. Yoshisaka represented the Japanese Government for 
the first time. 

The year 1931 saw the first appearance of Mr. Erulkar, who still 
represents the Indian employers on the Governing Body, and 
Mr. Arthur Hayday, who continued to represent British labour 
for many years. 

In 1932 the newcomers included Mr. Waline, who had already 
followed the proceedings of the Governing Body for some time as 
substitute for Mr. Lambert-Ribot, and Mr. Negrin, representative 
of the Spanish Government, who afterwards became Prime Minister 
of Spain. 

In 1933 Walther Leuschner, German workers’ representative, 
sat on the Governing Body for the first time ; he was arrested shortly 
afterwards, on returning from a session of the Governing Body, 
by the German authorities then in power and was executed towards 
the end of the war in connection with the conspiracy against Hitler. 
Mr. Jurkiewicz, formerly Minister of Labour of Poland, and Mr. Ruiz 
Manent, who represented the Spanish Government for a number of 
years, also made their first attendance during the same year. 

In 1934 Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra succeeded Sir Atul Chatterjee 
as representative of the Indian Government; Mr. Muniz became 
the Brazilian Government representative ; Mr. Ruiz Guifiazu, who 
later became Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Argentine Republic, 
represented his country in the employers’ group, and Mr. Li Ping- 
heng, Chinese Government representative, began his long period of 
association with the work of the Governing Body. 

In 1935 Mr. Markus made his first appearance as representative 
of the U.S.8.R., and he continued to represent his Government for 
a number of years. Mr. Dennison, United States employers’ represent- 
ative, and Mr. Garcia Oldini, Chilean Government representative, 
also attended for the first time. 
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In 1936 the newcomers included Mr. Lubin as United States 
Government representative, Mr. Harriman, who subsequently repre- 
sented the United States employers for many years, Mr. Kitaoka, 
the last representative of the Japanese Government on the Governing 
Body, Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Indian Government representative, 
and Mr. Gunnar Andersson, who represented the Swedish workers 
on the Governing Body for many years until his untimely death 
last year. 

The year 1937 saw the first association with the Governing Body 
of two men who are still among its most valued members : Mr. Justin 
Godart, French Government representative, Minister for several 
different departments in his country and President of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference in 1935, and Mr. Robert J. Watt, who was 
appointed by the American Federation of Labor as its permanent 
representative to the International Labour Organisation, and whose 
wide knowledge of labour questions, energy and enthusiasm have 
made him a leading figure in the workers’ group ever since. During 
the same year Mr. Isidro Fabela, who subsequently became a judge 
of the Supreme Court of International Justice, attended the Gover- 
ning Body for the first time as Mexican Government representative. 

In 1938 there came to the Governing Body for the first time 
Mr. Hume Wrong as Canadian Government representative, Mr. Helio 
Lobo, who is still a member of the Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions, as Brazilian Government representative, 
and Mr. Lall as Indian Government representative. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to refer to those who began their 
participation in the work of the Governing Body at a later date. Most 
of the present members will call to mind the few changes which 
have taken place in the membership of the Governing Body during 
the last few years, and many of them will also remember those of 
their former colleagues whom it has been impossible to include in 
this brief survey of the past membership of the Governing Body. 


CHANGES IN THE STRUCTURE OF THE GOVERNING BODY 


In addition to the changes in the membership of the Governing 
Body which were brought about as a result of elections, its actual 
structure was altered between 1919 and 1946. 

Originally the Governing Body was composed of 24 members, 
of whom 12 represented Governments, 6 employers and 6 workers. 
Of the 12 Government members, 8 were named by the States of chief 
industrial importance and the remaining 4 were elected by all the 
Government delegates to the Conference except those representing 
the 8 States of chief industrial importance. The employers’ and 
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workers’ representatives were elected by 2 electoral colleges com- 
posed respectively of the employers’ and workers’ delegates to the 
session of the Oonference at which the elections took place. 

At the First Session of the Governing Body, set up at the 
Washington Session of the International Labour Conference, the 
8 States holding seats not filled by election were those that the 
Organising Committee of the Conference had regarded as being 
the 8 chief industrial powers. It was on that basis that the Conference 
proceeded to hold the elections which were necessary to complete 
the membership of the Governing Body. 

The list drawn up by the Organising Committee of the Conference 
had, however, given rise to a number of objections on the merits of 
which the Council of the League of Nations was required to decide. 
Although it did actually set up the Governing Body, the Conference 
also adopted a resolution expressing its disapproval of the way in 
which the Governing Body was constituted on the grounds that of 
a total of 24 members 20 were representatives of European countries. 

In August 1920 the Council of the League of Nations decided that 
thorough consideration should be given to the question of defining 
the industrial importance of the various States, but that the conclu- 
sions reached should not be applied until the Governing Body was 
re-elected in 1922. Furthermore, the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office placed the question of the review of its own 
composition on the agenda of the Third Session of the Conference and 
appointed a committee to study, in conjunction with the Council 
of the League of Nations, the criteria on which the definition of 
industrial importance was based. At its Third Session, in 1921, the 
Conference came to the conclusion that the question would have to 
be settled by an amendment to the Constitution of the Organisation 
and requested the Governing Body to include appropriate proposals 
in the agenda of its next session. In the meantime the Conference 
adopted provisional measures for the coming elections. 

In September 1922 the Governing Body and the League of 
Nations, after considering the report of a joint committee appointed 
to study the question of the industrial importance of the various 
States, drew up a list of the 8 States of chief industrial importance 
which differed considerably from the previous list. The joint com- 
mittee had, however, decided that in preparing this list the tests used 
by the Organising Committee at the Washington Conference should 
be retained provisionally, subject to some slight modifications. 

In 1922 the Conference adopted an amendment to the Constitution 
providing that the Governing Body should henceforward consist of 
32 members, of whom 16 should represent Governments, 8 the 
employers and 8 the workers. Furthermore, of the 16 members 
representing Governments, 6 were to represent non-European 
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countries ; similarly, 2 members of each of the other groups were also 
to be representatives of non-European countries. This amendment, 
which was adopted by a two-thirds majority, could not become 
operative until the completion of the ratifications required under the 
somewhat complicated procedure then applicable to the entry into 
force of amendments to the Constitution of the Organisation. In the 
meantime the Conference applied the transitional provisions adopted 
at its preceding session. Accordingly, care was taken to ensure a 
fairer representation of the non-European countries when the 
elections were held, and the employers’ and workers’ “ deputy 
members ”, for which the Conference had provided at its 1921 
Session, were also elected. At a later date Government deputy 
members were also appointed, by the appropriate procedure, by 
those Governments which were entitled to appoint regular members, 
from among nationals of other countries. 

The structure of the Governing Body was not altered until 1934, 
when all the necessary ratifications had been secured and the amend- 
ment adopted in 1922 came into force. It was therefore at its 
18th Session that the Conference first set up a Governing Body of 
32 members. 

The question of the list of 8 States of chief industrial importance 
was re-opened in 1934 as a result of the entry into the Organisation 
of the United States of America and the U.S.S.R. and of the notice 
of withdrawal from the Organisation given by Germany in 1933. 

At its 68th Session the Governing Body instructed its officers 
to make a preliminary study of the question of the 8 States with 
the assistance of the I.L.O. 

When the Governing Body had before it the report of its officers, 
at its 69th Session, it decided that it was itself the competent author- 
ity to give effect to the changes which had actually taken place in 
the list of 8 States and adopted the report; the tests applied in 
revising the list of 8 States in this report were different from those 
originally used, which had given rise to a number of objections, 
and were framed on a wider basis. 

The list drawn up by this procedure did not give rise to any 
objections which required the intervention of the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

In 1936, at its 74th Session, the Governing Body decided to ask 
the Office to lay before it, 3 months before each renewal of the compo- 
sition of the Governing Body, any representations from States 
claiming to be allotted a permanent seat on the Governing Body on 
the grounds of their industrial importance. 

Since 1934 there have been no structural changes in the composi- 
tion{of_.the Governing Body. The only changes which have taken 
place have been the result either of the normal electoral procedure 
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or of the withdrawal of some of the members occupying permanent 
seats, i.e., Germany, Italy, U.S8.8S.R. and Japan. 


SomE FUNCTIONS OF THE GOVERNING BODY 


It would be idle to attempt within the limits of this article to 
give even a general idea of the various kinds of questions with which 
the Governing Body has had to deal during its first 100 sessions. 
There is not, indeed, a single aspect of the complex and many-sided 
activity of the Organisation which has not been brought before the 
Governing Body at one stage or another, for decision or at least for 
information. Nevertheless, it may be interesting to review at least 
those regular functions of the Governing Body which are one of the 
essential features of its work. 


Control of the International Labour Office. 


Article 7 of the Constitution of the International Labour Organ- 
isation provides that ‘“‘ the International Labour Office shall be 
under the control of a Governing Body consisting of 32 persons”’, 
while Article 8 lays down that “there shall be a Director of the 
International Labour Office, who shall be appointed by the Governing 
Body, and, subject to the instructions of the Governing Body, shall be 
responsible for the efficient conduct of the International Labour 
Office and for such other duties as may be assigned to him ”. These 
provisions make it clear that one of the primary functions of the 
Governing Body is to direct the activities of the International 
Labour Office and to supervise the manner in which the Office 
performs the work assigned to it. 

As soon as it came into existence the Governing Body took 
steps to appoint a Director of the International Labour Office 
to be responsible, under the control of the Governing Body, for 
organising the Office, i.e., the permanent secretariat of the Organ- 
isation provided for under its Constitution. After making a provi- 
sional appointment in Washington, the Governing Body at its Paris 
session definitely confirmed the appointment of Albert Thomas as 
first Director of the International Labour Office. It would be impos- 
sible to review the history of the Governing Body during the first 
quarter of a century of its existence, even in the briefest terms, 
without referring to the great man who for 12 years devoted all his 
energy to the tremendous task which the Governing Body had laid 
upon him, and played a vital part in all its meetings. By reason of 
his culture, his energy, his vision, his devotion to social progress and 
his faith in justice, Albert Thomas was pre-eminently fitted to 
build up, with the support of the Governing Body, the living reality 
of the International Labour Office on the legal basis of the Consti- 
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tution of the Organisation. Determined to draw into this new 
venture all those who were likely to be interested in the novel 
experiment of setting up an International Labour Organisation on 
@ tripartite basis, the first Director set out to gain the friendship 
and trust of the three Governing Body groups. On the basis of this 
friendship and trust there grew up aco-operative effort which continued 
right up to the death of Albert Thomas and which enabled the Inter- 
national Labour Office to acquire within a few years a standing and 
an influence which the authors of the Constitution, although they 
had certainly hoped for it, had probably hardly expected to see 
achieved within so short a time. The Governing Body appreciated 
the broad human vision of Albert Thomas ; the Director managed 
to adjust the pace of his activities to the desires of the various 
groups of the Governing Body, representative of so many different 
interests, and thanks to the combined action of the Governing Body 
as the controlling agency, and of the Director as the motive power, 
the International Labour Office succeeded during these early years 
in establishing itself in an unassailable position as the centre of 
social progress throughout the world. 

After the untimely death of Albert Thomas the Governing Body 
was again called upon, at its 59th session (July 1932), to appoint 
a Director of the Office. The choice fell on Mr. (now Sir Harold) 
B. Butler, who as Deputy Director had been a colleague and friend 
of the first Director since the beginning and who carried on his 
work according to the tradition which he had established. Sir Harold 
performed his duties as Director, with an authority derived both 
from his training as a British civil servant and from his wide ex- 
perience of international affairs, until 1938, when he resigned to 
take up an important post in his own country. 

At its 84th Session (May-June 1938) the Governing Body 
appointed as Director Mr. John G. Winant, former Governor of the 
State of New Hampshire and head of the United States Social 
Security Board. Mr. Winant took over the directorship of the 
Office during the troubled period which preceded the second world 
war. His great political experience enabled him to steer the Office 
safely and skilfully through troubled waters and to arrange for the 
transfer of the working centre to America when it became impossible 
to carry on the work of the Office in Europe. 

Early in 1941 Mr. Winant resigned to become United States 
Ambassador in London. 

At its 90th Session (October-November 1941) the Governing Body 
appointed as Acting Director Mr. Edward Phelan, who had been 
performing the functions of Director since Mr. Winant’s departure. 
Thus one of those who had worked with the International Labour 
Office from the beginning and had even helped to draft the Constitu- 
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tion of the Organisation found himself called upon to take the helm 
at a time when the ship was being battered by the storm. There 
was no one who had a more thorough knowledge of every aspect 
of the Office’s activities throughout the past twenty years, nor a 
wider experience of the working of the Organisation. 

When the war was over the Governing Body, at its 99th Session 
in September 1946, proceeded to make a regular appointment to 
the directorship. It decided to confirm the choice which it had 
made in 1941 by appointing Mr. Edward Phelan Director of the 
International Labour Office, and in order to mark its appreciation 
of the manner in which he had directed the Office during the war it 
further decided that the appointment should have retroactive 
effect from the date on which Mr. Phelan had effectively assumed 
the functions of Acting Director. 

In addition to its essential duty of appointing a Director of the 
International Labour Office, the Governing Body also, as the years 
went by, built up the cadre of the Office staff on the basis of proposals 
made by the successive Directors and defined its tasks. This function, 
assigned to the Governing Body by the Constitution of the Organi- 
sation, was performed mainly in connection with the approval of 
the budget estimates for each financial year. There are few tasks to 
which the Governing Body has devoted such sustained attention as 
to that of determining through the budget estimates the activities 
of the International Labour Office for the following year. A Finance 
Committee was set up to make a preliminary examination of the 
budget drafted by the Office and to report its considered proposals 
to the Governing Body. Before the war the budget estimates, as 
approved by the Governing Body, were sent on to the Supervisory 
Commission and then to the Assembly of the League of Nations in 
order that they might be included in the general budget of the League 
of Nations, which comprised separate budgets for the League 
Secretariat itself and for the connected organisations, i.e., the 
International Labour Organisation and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. It was in connection with the approval of 
the budget that the Governing Body was able to make a detailed 
and prudent examination of the activity of every service of the 
Office. So effective was this vigilant supervision that it was only 
on very rare occasions that the League of Nations authorities made 
any alterations in the budget estimates laid before them other than 
on matters of detail or of mere form. 

On one or two occasions the Governing Body was required to 
take decisions which profoundly affected the structure of the Office 
staff. For instance, as a result of an enquiry carried out in 1923 
into the organisation and operation of the various sections and 
services, some reductions were made which experience had shown 
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to be justified. In 1939-1940 circumstances obliged the Governing 
Body to approve emergency measures which temporarily deprived 
the Office of the services of a number of officials, nearly all of whom 
had a most satisfactory record of service, and it was not without 
feelings of deep regret and misgiving that the Governing Body 
accepted the necessity of making such drastic cuts in the living 
structure of the Office. 

At the present time the Governing Body has the contrary task 
of building up again a peacetime cadre for the International Labour 
Office which will be equal to the tremendous tasks laid upon it in 
the post-war world, and of securing for that staff living and working 
conditions appropriate to their capacities and responsibilities. 

It would be impossible to follow step by step the whole course 
of the supervising activities of the Governing Body over the Office’s 
work. Apart from its decisions on budgetary matters, the Governing 
Body has, time and again, with a lively sense of realism, discussed 
some activity of the Office which it seemed advisable to extend or 
to restrict, according to circumstances. 


Preparation of the Agenda of the Conference. 

One of the essential functions of the Governing Body is that 
conferred upon it by Article 14 of the Constitution, namely the 
determining of the agenda of the sessions of the Conference. In the 
exercise of this function from year to year the Governing Body has 
had occasion to review the various questions of international interest 
which it might be appropriate to bring before the Conference for 
the adoption of regulations in the form of a Convention or a Recom- 
mendation. The Governing Body has probably devoted more 
attention and more thorough consideration to this than to any other 
of its duties. In order to prevent decisions from being too lightly 
taken the procedure has been hedged around with various pre- 
cautions ; the Office is required to submit a statement of law and 
practice in respect of every question which it is proposed to place 
on the agenda, and a complicated but effective procedure has been 
imposed for selecting the actual questions and determining the 
number of items to be placed on the agenda of each session of the 
Conference. The almost negligible number of questions selected for 
the agenda against which objections have been raised, and the very 
small number of questions on which the Conference has been unable 
to reach definite decisions prove that the Governing Body has 
acquitted itself of this vital function with great prudence and with 
a keen sense of what was practically possible. 


Appointment of Committees. 
As the Organisation has extended its activities to ever wider 
fields, the Governing Body has gradually set up a series of bodies 
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of various kinds to study particular aspects of labour problems. 
In addition to committees consisting solely of members of the 
Governing Body, it has constituted joint committees of various types, 
including representatives of the International Labour Organisation 
and of other bodies, advisory commissions, committees of experts, 
and correspondence committees, some of whose members can be 
convened for consultation on specific subjects. In every case the 
Governing Body has carefully defined the scope and composition 
of the committees. It has retained the right to determine the agenda 
of the meetings, to decide on the action to be taken on their resolu- 
tions, and to supervise their work by associating with it members 
of each of the three groups. It has co-ordinated all these agencies, 
and so has made it possible to associate with the work of the 
Organisation persons representing various interests, including tech- 
nicians and representatives of organisations working in fields border- 
ing on that of the International Labour Organisation in certain 
respects. In the latter sphere the most recent and promising 
experiment, which has already produced useful results, is the 
establishment of industrial committees consisting of representatives 
of Governments, employers and workers, who contribute the views 
of the various elements of production within the framework of a 
specific industry. 


Convening of Regional Conferences. 


Thus the influence of the Organisation in the domain of industry 
is gradually spreading and reaching the broad masses of the workers 
in the different countries, in the same way as it had previously 
extended geographically as a result of another successful experiment 
initiated by the Governing Body, namely, the calling of regional 
conferences. It was in 1935 for the first time that the Governing 
Body, in response to the desire of the American countries, decided 
to convene the first Conference of American States Members of the 
Organisation in Santiago de Chile, at the beginning of the following 
year. This meeting was so successful that three years later, when 
the war was already in progress, another similar conference was 
held in Havana, and the series was continued after the end of the 
war by the Mexico Conference in 1946. 

Recently the Governing Body also decided to convene a Prepar- 
atory Asiatic Regional Conference on similar lines, to be held in 
New Delhi in the autumn of 1947 and to be followed by the First 
Asiatic Regional Conference in China in 1948. 

The Governing Body has now also extended the system of regional 
conferences to another part of the world by consulting the States 
concerned as to arrangements for holding a Regional Meeting of the 
States of the Near and Middle East at the end of 1947. 
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Relations with Other International Bodies. 


Another question with which the Governing Body has concerned 
itself is the relationship of the Organisation with other international 
organisations, i.e., the League of Nations and more recently the 
United Nations. It was necessary to co-ordinate the work of the 
International Labour Organisation with other activities in fields 
in which the Organisation had a legitimate interest. Apart from 
regular co-operation with the League of Nations and that which 
has now been organised with the United Nations, the Governing 
Body has established, on a reciprocal basis, a valuable and mutually 
advantageous relationship with the various official international 
agencies, as they were set up, which aimed, like the International 
Labour Organisation, at securing world peace by organising the 
relations between States. In some cases the other agencies concerned 
were not permanent bodies but big international gatherings at which 
it was essential for the voice of the various elements constituting 
the Organisation to be heard, for instance in the case of the great 
World Economic Conferences in 1922 and 1933. This method of 
collaboration, based on the unique tripartite character of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, has been most fruitful in results. 

In the legal field the Governing Body has been called upon on a 
number of occasions to take the necessary steps to have questions 
affecting the working of the Organisation submitted to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The opinions handed down by the 
Court on the precise and carefully defined points thus submitted 
to it have helped to confirm the jurisdiction of the Organisation 
and to facilitate its work. 


Supervision of the Application of Conventions. 

It is impossible within the scope of this article to make even a 
brief mention of many of the aspects of the Governing Body’s work. 
There is, however, one of its functions to which attention must be 
drawn, namely, the part played by the Governing Body in the 
procedure laid down by the Constitution for the supervision of the 
application of Conventions. 

Under Article 22 of the Constitution each member State under- 
takes to make an annual report to the I.L.O. on the measures which 
it has taken to give effect to the provisions of Conventions to which 
it is a party. The same Article provides that these representations 
shall be made in such form and shall contain such particulars as 
the Governing Body may request. Hence for each of the Conventions 
which has come into force so far the Governing Body has been 
required to draw up a detailed form of report on the basis of which 
the State concerned must submit the annual report to the Office 
required under Article 22. 
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A summary of these reports is communicated by the Director- 
General to the next session of the Conference. 

This procedure is one of the essential factors in the work of the 
Organisation. The examination of the reports by the Conference 
provides the opportunity for mutual supervision of the manner in 
which each ratified Convention is applied. The prestige of the 
regulations adopted by the Conference depends very largely on the 
effectiveness of this supervision. In order to allow it to be carried 
out more easily, the Governing Body, in the light of experience, 
has set up a Committee of Experts consisting of independent members 
which makes a thorough study of the reports before they are 
presented to the Conference and prepares observations which are 
appended to the summary of the reports submitted to the Conference. 
Up to the outbreak of war this machinery operated most satis- 
factorily. During the war certain countries found themselves 
obliged by circumstances to suspend or relax the application of 
some Conventions, but the supervisory machinery has already been 
re-established and will be put back into regular operation at the 
1947 Session of the Conference. 

The Governing Body has another and less familiar duty in respect 
of the supervision of the application of Conventions. Under Article 23 
of the Constitution, any representation made to the International 
Labour Office by an industrial association of employers or of workers 
that any Member has failed to secure in any respect the effective 
observance within its jurisdiction of any Convention to which it is 
a party may be communicated to the Government against which it 
is made, and that Government may be invited to make such state- 
ment on the subject as it may think fit. The fact that only a very 
limited number of such representations has been received so far is 
a proof of the effectiveness of the regular supervision exercised 
through the reports on the application of Conventions. Nevertheless, 
there have been a few cases in which the Governing Body has received 
representations under Article 23. In each such case the Governing 
Body, after a thorough investigation of the complaint, usually 
carried out by a small sub-committee of its members, and after 
hearing a representative of the Government concerned, has invited 
that Government to make the statement for which the Article 
provides. On every such occasion the debates in the Governing 
Body, which in this respect is called upon to exercise almost judicial 
functions, have been on a most objective level and have been in- 
spired by the genuine desire to establish whether in fact each State 
has fulfilled the obligations arising out of the Conventions it has 
ratified. As a result of this thorough and impartial investigation 
by the Governing Body any defect in the application of Conventions 
has been remedied in every case. 
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CONCLUSION 


Whole volumes could be written about the work of the Governing 
Body during the first 27 years of its existence. A brief glance over 
the past, while it cannot do full justice to the constructive work of 
the Governing Body, nevertheless gives some idea of the scope of 
its functions and of the results which it has achieved. It also brings 
a realisation of how many of those who made the most active and 
enlightened contribution to its work have disappeared in the course 
of the years. 

Now that the International Labour Organisation has survived 
the trials of war with undiminished vitality, the Governing Body 
can take up its work again with renewed faith in the objectives 
assigned to it, as reformulated in the Declaration of Philadelphia. 
If it is true that the first 100 sessions of the Governing Body represent 
a clearly defined stage in its history, it is also true that, on the 
threshold of a new era, the Governing Body is now in a position to 
devote itself to the attaining of its objectives with renewed energy 
and with the authority derived from its experience and its tradition. 
Trustee of the hopes of all those who seek to improve conditions of 
labour throughout the world, it is preparing to make an even more 
effective contribution than in the past to the establishment of a 


lasting peace based upon social justice. 





The Housing Problem in France 


by 
Alfred SAUVY 


Director of the National Institute of Demographic Studies 


Previous articles in the Review have illustrated how widespread is 
the problem of providing adequate housing today—and not only in 
those countries which suffered the devastation of warfare.' To the 
series of articles that have appeared in the Review on the housing 
problems and policies of individual countries, the Office welcomes the 
opportunity to add the following article, by an acknowledged authority, 
describing the difficulties facing housing construction in France, 
where housing was already a cause for anxiety before the war, and 
where the problem of raising the standard of housing has been made 
even more difficult by the destruction stoppages and shortages 
resulting from the war. 


8 in all countries directly concerned in the war, building in 
A France has been practically at a standstill for several years ; 
after the requisitions made for the building of the “Atlantic Wall ”, 
the building materials still available did not allow even the most 
essential repairs to be made. Destruction by bombing has added 
its effect to the normal and even increased rate of wear and tear, 
and finally the movement to the towns has continued in spite of the 
unfavourable circumstances; or at least has resumed, since the 
liberation, its momentarily interrupted course. In Toulouse, for 
example, there were 264,000 inhabitants in 1946 as against 213,000 
in 1936. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944, pp. 608-629 : 

“ Workers’ Housing in Puerto Rico ”, by Jacob Crane; Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, 

RP. 800-315 : “Swedish Housing Policy in Wartime”, by Alfred JOHANSSON ; 

0. 5, Nov. 1944, pp. 603-625 : “ Housing Problems in Great Britain ”, by Marion 

Bow ey ; Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, pp. 1-28 : “ Housing in the Uni States : 
Problems and Policy”, by Catherine Bauer. 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The phenomena mentioned above have been common to a number 
of countries ; we must now describe the characteristics which have 
been peculiar to France. 

The population is more or less static ; by reason of war losses, 
it is even declining (40,500,000 in 1946 against 41,500,000 in 1913, 
on the basis of the present frontiers). Moreover, this population 
is old, the oldest in fact in the world. There is 1 person over sixty 
to every 6 inhabitants, as against 1 to 7 in Sweden and England 
and 1 to 15 in Russia. This halt in the growth of the population 
should in theory make a solution easier ; just as in Russia, where 
the town population is increasing very rapidly, it would appear to 
be impossible to house the population properly, one would also be 
tempted to think that the French must be better off than the English, 
the Belgians or the Dutch. This is not, however, the case. As will 
be seen below, housing is deficient both in quantity and quality, 
both in the towns and in the country. 

This deficiency has an unfavourable effect both directly and 
indirectly on public health and even on the growth of the popula- 
tion ; it encourages tuberculosis, which in spite of a certain decline 
is still at a higher level than in other neighbouring countries. A 
number of unhealthy plague spots are particularly infected. Again, 
the cramped housing accommodation often drives the worker or 
the peasant out of his home into the tavern; the drinking habit 
would be less widespread if men had houses large enough to enter- 
tain their friends. Drinking is one of the chief causes, if not the 
main cause, of the excess of male deaths in France ; though alcoholism 
is not a disease that appears in statistics, since in many cases, as 
in tuberculosis, it is only a contributory factor. If a worker spends 
a great deal on drink, he must restrict his expenditure on housing, 
and the evil is thus aggravated. Slums, tuberculosis and drink go 
hand in hand and each provides food for the other. From the social 
and health points of view, housing policy is therefore of considerable 
importance. 

The paradoxical contrast of a small population and a shortage 
of housing is explained by the country’s economic and social develop- 
ment. For thirty years, rents have been fixed at a level too low to 
ensure an economic return from new building ; the disappearance 
of profit has undermined the capitalist incentive without replacing 
it by something else, as will be shown later. 

This phenomenon has occurred as a result of the aging and 
stagnation of the population ; in the absence of the younger genera- 
tion, the weight of the national burden, in particular the public 
debt and annuity charges, has grown insupportable and in one way 
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or another has been repudiated by the older generation ; hence 
the depreciation of the currency. If the nineteenth century was a period 
of financial stability unprecedented in history, this was due to the 
growth of population and of national income being sufficient to 
support the increasing burden of accumulated financial deficits. 
The halt in population increase, on the contrary, led to an economic 
malthusianism, and the holding down of rents in an economy of 
rising prices ended in an almost complete paralysis of the building 
process. How did this holding down of rents persist throughout 
the rising tide of prices ? It is the halt in population increase which 
has allowed this equivocal and sterile situation to continue ; if there 
had been great numbers of the rising generation to demand new 
houses, the dam would very soon have burst and a fever of building 
would have taken the place of the previous inertia. 

The aging of the population is reflected in an aging of houses. 
In Paris, the average age of house property is 65 years ; a quarter 
of this property, especially in the centre, is over 100 years old, 
and in certain districts the figure must be even higher. In a word, 
the aging of the population has deterred the constructive effort by 
destroying the taste for creation even more than it diminished 
the need for it. 

The above general considerations are essential for a proper grasp 
of the French housing problem and any attempt to sketch out 


possible solutions. Many mistakes have already been made and 
will continue to be made by neglecting the population factor, slow 
and unobtrusive though its effects may be. 


PRESENT NEEDS 


According to the census of 1936 there were 12,600,000 dwellings 
in France, an average of one to every 3.2 inhabitants. Though the 
number of dwellings was almost sufficient, their quality left much 
to be desired ; many buildings are old and old-fashioned or lack 
the fittings called for by present standards, to take these at their 
very lowest. Since 1914, building has not been sufficient to cover 
the normal requirements for replacement, and on top of this there 
has been widespread destruction due to bombing. 

Immediate housing requirements are of two kinds: 

(a) essential immediate requirements to meet existing shortages, 
i.e., to overcome the present deficiency of room-space and do away 
with prevailing unhealthy conditions, to replace over-age dwellings 
and rebuild destroyed house property ; 

(6) permanent requirements for normal replacement, i.e., normal 
renewals and requirements due to internal population movements 
and increases in the population. 
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Deficient Room-space and Unhealthy Conditions 


The total number of unhealthy dwellings is not easy to assess. 
Cubic air space is the determining factor in assessing the unhealthiness 
of dwellings, so that dark or insanitary dwellings would not be 
included under the heading of space and would almost all be counted 
under “ over-aged dwellings ”. We may therefore confine ourselves 
here to the space factor, which is less open to question. 

Insufficient room-space in dwellings was assessed by the census 
of 1936 for a large number of towns. Below are the results for the 
ten main population-centres : 





Number of persons per thousand living in: 
eat | ieee [ome 
81 575 
68 
87 
59 
54 
52 
48 
150 
227 
133 





























1 “ Overcrowded ”’ dwellings are those having 2 persons or more per room. 
® *« Inadequate ’’ dwellings are those having 1 to 2 persons per room. 


Those towns with the worst overcrowding, Nantes, Saint- 
Etienne and Le Havre, are also those in which drinking is most 
prevalent. 

Over French towns as a whole it would be necessary to build, 
apart from reconstruction, about one million dwellings or their 
equivalent, in order to provide one room per person, unless there 
were a reduction in the space occupied by those in “ large ” dwellings. 
A better distribution of existing dwellings would allow this figure 
to be reduced. 


Replacement of Over-aged Dwellings 


The number of town dwellings which should have been demolished 
on grounds of over-age since 1914, but are still standing, has been 
estimated by Mr. Flaus at 2 millions. In the case of rural housing, 
the figures are less reliable ; houses are on the whole even older 
than in the towns, but the flight to the towns in theory allows of a 
slower rate of building than of demolition. It would not, however, 
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be excessive to put at 600,000 the number of new dwellings required 
to replace the worst examples of over-aged houses. 

In all, to bring the position up to date would call for 2,600,000 
dwellings ; this figure being reduced to 2,300,000 to allow for dupli- 
cation under rebuilding and restoration requirements. 


Rebuilding of Destroyed Houses 


The number of habitable buildings destroyed is 262,000, and the 
number damaged 1,009,000. 

Translated into.terms of “ dwellings ” on the basis of 1.5 dwellings 
per building, these figures represent 393,000 and 1,514,000 dwellings 
respectively. To these must be added the figures for rural housing: 
62,000 destroyed and 205,000 damaged ; this gives a total of 457,000 
dwellings destroyed and 1,719,000 damaged. The extent of damage 
varies widely : assuming that the average extent of damage repre- 
sents one seventh of construction, destruction is equivalent to a total 
of 700,000 entire dwellings, a very approximate figure which is, 
however, almost certainly below the true number. 


Normal Renewal 


Assuming the average life of a house to be 100 years, annual 
requirements are found to be 126,000 dwellings. The flight from the 


country to the towns should in theory allow some reduction in this 
figure, but the resulting gain is less than the new needs of the towns, 
since there is an overall net loss; suppose 100,000 be taken as a 
round figure. 


Requirements Due to Internal Population Movements 


This is mainly a question of the movement of the population 
to the towns. This arises both from a permanent necessity arising 
out of technical progress, and from the personal preferences of the 
population. Industrialisation is far from being complete, and 
mechanisation of agriculture, which has hitherto been slow, will 
accentuate the movement of population. If the pre-war rate were 
maintained, it would be necessary to anticipate a flow of about 
100,000 persons each year, necessitating the building of 30,000 
dwellings annually. 


Population Increase 


The population of France has been declining for the last ten 
years, but it is necessary to provide for the immigration (if only of 
bricklayers and labourers) demanded by the economic and demo- 
graphic situation. In order to have the same proportion of persons of 
working age to old people as in England, whose population is in any 
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case one of the oldest in the world, France would need an additional 
two and a half million persons of working age, particularly between 
20 and 40. Such immigration figures will not be achieved for a 
long time, and for purposes of calculation we will allow for an addi- 
tionad population of 100,000 a year, requiring the building of 30,000 
dwellings annually. 


Total Requirements 


Requirements can thus be assessed as follows, eliminating 
duplication : 


Immediate requirements : 700,000 complete dwellings to be rebuilt ; 
to overcome the present deficiency in room-space, a further 1,000,000 
dwellings ; to be restored, 2,300,000 dwellings. 


Annual requirements: normal renewals, 100,000 dwellings ; to 
offset internal movements, 30,000; to offset population increase, 
30,000. 

This gives a total construction of 4,000,000 dwellings to be 
spread over the shortest space of time, plus 160,000 dwellings 
each year. 

These figures are not very different from the requirements as 
estimated in the Monnet Plan, namely 4,500,000 dwellings in ten 
years. 

The disproportion will at once be noticed between annual require- 
ments and immediate requirements ; if the normal rate of 160,000 
dwellings a year were doubled, the backlog would not be cleared 
in less than 25 years ; if it were tripled, it would still need 13 years. 
The present rate of building is, as a matter of fact, lower than 
before the war. 

An attempt can be made to calculate the cost of carrying out 
this programme. Taking the cost of an average dwelling at roughly 
600,000 francs, there would be required an expenditure of 2,400 
milliard francs once and for all, and 96 milliard francs a year. To 
illustrate the significance of these figures, it may be recalled that 
the national income (net value of production) may be estimated, 
at the end-1946 level, at about 2,800 milliard francs a year. To work 
off the backlog in ten years it would be necessary to devote 336 
milliards a year to housing construction, or about one eighth of 
the national income: an effort which it would hardly be easy to 
achieve. 

These very approximate figures at once emphasise the scale 
of the effort which would be necessary to make up the lee-way of 
destruction and clear off previous insufficiencies ; the difficulties 
involved are analysed in greater detail below. 
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TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


The building industry suffers through its contact with the soil, 
and the natural hindrances which in consequence obstruct its 
progress. Mass production meets with difficulties unknown in other 
industries, and technical progress has therefore been less rapid 
than in the economy as a whole. This can be seen by comparing 
the increase in wages and prices in building with those of wages and 
prices in general : 


Hourly wage Price 

1914 Index 100 100 
1939 Economy as a whole 1,200 700 
Building industry 1,164 977 


In the case of wages, the increases show only small differences, 
but a considerable spread is evident in the case of prices. The 
consumer, faced with the choice between the building of a house 
and any other expense, has seen the latter falling in relation to the 
former ; in certain branches of industry, such as motor cars, wireless- 
sets, cinemas, etc., technical progress has been more rapid still 
and prices have fallen even more, thus deflecting consumption in 
their direction. 

The slowing down in building in itself discourages technical 
progress by neglecting the moral factor. There is no longer any 
question in France of building new towns or even new suburbs ; 
in many towns, particularly in Paris, the architect each time finds 
himself facing an individual case. Building on an irregularly shaped 
plot of land, hampered by various restrictions, does not allow of 
such low production costs as the building of a whole avenue on a 
straight and level site. Even prefabrication can only play a secondary 
part under such conditions. The rebuilding of destroyed towns 
does indeed offer better prospects for town development ; but this 
special task calls for its own solutions. As soon as this wound 
has been closed, the basic difficulties will reappear. 

In this way it becomes apparent that a need as vital as housing 
is in fact more difficult to satisfy than other much less urgent needs. 
In many a cramped or even unhealthy home there is today a wire- 
less, and tomorrow there may be a television set. The slow pace 
of building progress deflects the use of private incomes in a manner 
unfavourable to public health, a fact which emphasises the necessity 
for State intervention. 

For rebuilding alone, about 30 times the 1938 production of quarry 
stone is required ; of stone, bricks, tiles, sand and gravel, 20 times 
the 1938 production ; of plaster, window glass and paint, 10 times ; 
and of timber, 3 times; as appears from the following table: ! 





* Institut pE Consoncrure : Report No. 4 on the Economic Situation. 
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Material Rebuilding 
requirements 





Hewn stone (thousand cubic metres) 3,300 
Quarry stone 35,000 
Sand and gravel 83,000 
Cement (thousand tons) 17,000 8,400 
14,000 1,260 
57,000 
4,000 
Window-glass (thousand square metres) . . . 70,000 6,700 
Paint (thousand tons) 100 12 
Timber! (thousand cubic metres) 20,000 7,815 


} 8,150 

















1 Including cross-beams. 


These figures show that rebuilding alone is likely to absorb, 
for a number of years, all available materials, and so hold up renewals. 
Lack of statistics concerning the production capacity of the building 
material industries does not allow a more detailed analysis of this 
point. 

There is, however, one common factor which is of particular 
importance, since it is destined to prove the bottleneck: and this 
is coal. Coal requirements for rebuilding alone (including business 
premises) are estimated as follows : 


Manufacture of materials for heavy construction and roofing 
Manufacture of materials for decoration and fittings 
Manufacture of materials for sewerage and sanitation 
Railway transport of materials 


This figure only includes immediate requirements, exclusive of 
coal requirements arising, for example, out of wear and tear of 
wagons, locomotives and transport in general. It represents more 
than a half of the yearly production of coal. 

Any resumption of building is also faced by the problem of labour 
shortage. Not only has consumption gradually been deflected, as 
we have seen above, but the working population has followed the 
same movement: building trades, in which the work is often strenuous 
and exposed to the weather, have been abandoned for the sake of 
more attractive kinds of work, particularly in the metal trades. 
The number of bricklayers, cement layers and plasterers and even 
of builders’ labourers is insufficient, especially in the younger age- 
groups. 

Can these material difficulties be overcome by technical progress ? 
Up to the present, advantages expected from prefabrication concern 
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hours of work rather than consumption of materials ; on the other 
hand, a more economical use of materials is to be expected from an 
increase in the height of buildings. In spite of this advantage, 
however, the upward impulse towards oxygen and sunshine advocated 
by first-rate town planners, such as Mr. Le Corbusier, is encountering 
numerous opponents. Some invoke rather subjective esthetic 
considerations ; the Frenchman is said to hate the colossal and to 
be afraid of height. Others base their arguments on the need to 
build individual family houses answering to the tastes of French 
individualism. Family preferences give the impulse in this direction, 
and workers’ organisations do not oppose it. The bringing up of 
children in towns would appear, however, to be easier in collective 
buildings provided with common services: day-nurseries, créches, 
wash-houses, playrooms, sick-rooms, dispensaries, consumers’ 
co-operatives, etc., than in separate houses. In this matter, however, 
habit is all-powerful. 

There is a further manifestation of the divorce between social 
developments, accelerated as they have been by the war, and the 
stagnation of house-property: large apartments of ten or more 
rooms, or private mansions, have become difficult to live in by 
reason of the difficulty of providing for their domestic upkeep. 
Division of the whole into two or more dwellings is an attractive 
idea, but often meets with material difficulties or opposition from 
the owners, who consider that alterations which are really structural 
are in fact only temporary. 

Prefabrication is only at its trial stage in France. The cost of 
the first prototypes to be built was more than a million francs, 
and to reduce this price to the level of ordinary building would call 
for considerable efforts. No doubt emphasis has been laid on the 
maximum of comfort, as can be well understood ; but the unfortunate 
conflict between quantity and quality must not be decided by purely 
sentimental considerations, but primarily by a regard for public 
health. 

This leads to a delicate problem of responsibility : the competent 
authority will be judged by what it does rather than what it refrains 
from doing. By building a few prototypes fitted with every com- 
fort it can prove its good intentions and throw on to the financial 
authorities the responsibility for the small numbers produced : 
If dwellings were furnished, from the start, with all the conveniences 
afforded by modern technique, many dismal slums would persist 
for many years and the army of the homeless would remain unhoused. 
The seale of requirements is such that, even if priority were deliber- 
ately assigned to quantity and room-space, the technical dependence 
of the building trade on other branches of industry would constitute 
a heavy handicap. 
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The Economic Plan of the General Staff anticipates that pro- 
duction in the building industry can be increased by 1950 to a level 
40 per cent. above pre-war, but this is probably a maximum figure. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL ASPECT 


In order to understand those aspects which are peculiar to the 
economic problems of housing in France, it is necessary to go back 
a little in time. Until 1914 building and rents were free from control, 
except for a few sanitary regulations. There were two factors which 
determined the individual’s choice of housing: his income and his 
inclination to devote a larger or smaller proportion of it to this 
item. Generally speaking, rent represented about 15 to 20 per cent. 
of income. Under this system, building was active and there was 
even a certain progressive improvement in housing ; but vital needs 
were far from being met. As there were no family allowances, 
families of modest means had to bring up their children in cramped 
surroundings. 

In 1914 all these ideas were upset by a purely fortuitous measure. 
In order to ease the difficulties of mobilised soldiers and war victims, 
all rents were frozen; but, contrary to previous experience, costs 
did not return to their former level and the rents of houses built 
before this time could never again adjust themselves to building 
costs. New buildings, on the other hand, being subject to tax as 
soon as completed, turned out to be discouraging experiments. 
At the same time, it became more and more difficult to evict a tenant, 
and demolition of a block of slums would be deterred by the compen- 
sation which had to be paid to its occupants. 

The capitalist incentive to build was thus shattered, and at 
the same time there appeared a new form of investment : the tenancy 
of an apartment (which by law is not transferable, but is so in fact), 
known as “key money”. The occupier became the “ owner ”. 
Such a system has all the disadvantages of capitalism without its 
advantages. Until 1939 the public authorities continued to protect 
tenants in this way, though expressing their wish to return to 
“common law”. In 1947 such a return is no longer possible, so 
great has become the gap between rents and building costs. For 
a moderate-sized dwelling with a rent of 4,000 francs the correspond- 
ing capital cost would be equivalent to more than 30,000 francs 
@ year. . 

The argument that a resumption of building demands the 
decontrol of rents has, therefore, no foundation in fact: in any 
case even if, by an effort which in practice would be quite impossible, 
workers were asked to pay seven or eight times their present rents, 
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the building of moderate-sized dwellings would still not attract the 
investor, who would be paralysed by the fear of special measures 
reappearing. The building for profit of rentable workers’ homes 
belongs to the past. 

The inter-war period suspended the operation of the profit 
motive without replacing it by another. Such a motive does exist, 
however, and could easily be set in motion. Its latent motive power 
is to be found in the present rent rates of privileged tenants devoting 
only a small proportion of their income to housing (3 or 4 per cent.). 
The essential point is that the additional rent to be demanded of 
them should be paid not to property owners, but to builders. 

To take a hypothetical case: suppose 9 dwellings at present 
bringing in 4,000 francs a year each and a similar dwelling, the 
capital cost of which would be 30,000 francs a year. This makes 
a total of 66,000 francs for the ten dwellings, or an average of 
6,600 francs. An extensive readjustment of rent between old and 
hew tenants would, therefore, easily solve the problem. In this way 
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it would be possible, without resorting to borrowing, to finance 
building directly by an extra charge on low rents. This procedure 
need not be a temporary expedient, as might be supposed at first 
sight: it could be applied indefinitely, since it starts off with a 
capital (the house-property) which has only to be renewed, without 
earning interest corresponding to the normal replacement capital. 

Suppose we start with an average-sized dwelling, the capital 
cost of which is taken as 600,000 francs a year, and which would 
be let at a “ rent-interest ” of 24,000 francs, plus 530 francs amortis- 
ation spread over 100 years, repairs and maintenance being left 
out of our calculation. Every hundred years the capital would be 
reconstituted and the house rebuilt. If the rent-interest were sud- 
denly abolished, all that would be needed to renew a block of a 
hundred buildings indefinitely would be to charge a rent amorti- 
sation charge of 6,000 francs a year, which would ensure the 
rebuilding of one building in a hundred each year at a cost less than 
a quarter of the previous rent-interest amortisation (24,530 francs). 

In fact, capitalist interest is not completely abolished in France, 
though reduced by about seven eighths. If allowance is made for 
repairs and maintenance, a calculation will show that the indefinite 
renewal of houses demands a relationship of rent to income of about 
10 or 12 per cent., instead of the 20 per cent. which would be necessary 
to ensure a profitable return on capital. There is thus a solution 
which, without making any call on public funds, could ensure the 
indefinite renewal of buildings by a rent of little more than 10 per 
cent. of wages. P 

On the other hand, to keep the proportion of income devoted 
to rent as low as the present 4 per cent. must necessarily lead to a 
progressive deterioration of housing, even if large calls are made 
on public funds. To do this, it would be necessary to provide in the 
budget for an annual expenditure of about 6 per cent. of the national 
income, or about 160 milliard francs. The longer this present 
proportion of 4 per cent. is maintained, the more house-property 
will deteriorate and the more necessary it will later become to return 
to something nearer the 20 per cent. of income necessary to ensure 
a profitable return on investment. Rents have thus fallen too low 
for it to be possible merely to fight against time. No system and no 
regulations could hold them at their present level without letting 
house-property deteriorate, at least as far as concerns moderate- 
sized dwellings. 

State aid might, it is true, take the form of tax measures. In a 
quarter of a century the fiscal system has grown so out of date as 
to be an absolute anachronism ; though understandable at a time 
when taxes were low and the upkeep of a house was an excellent 
external sign of wealth, the house tax, falling as it does on a vital 
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need, is today out of date, uneconomic and anti-social. The property 
tax is, in fact, more or less proportional to rent (or more exactly, 
to the “rentable value”); hence the flight into other forms of 
consumption which are less heavily burdened. This system strikes 
a blow against families in proportion to the number of children, 
and lightens the burden on the wealthy bachelor at the expense 
of the large and needy family. 

The property-transfer taxes are similarly a heavy handicap on 
building. The purchaser of a motor car can resell it without charge, 
but the buyer of a small house at the same price has to lose about a 
fifth of his capital on each transaction. 

The building industry is of all industries the most heavily 
burdened by taxes ; technical stagnation and fiscal handicaps have 
heaped one burden on another. The best form of tax-scheme would 
be, on the one hand to take the number of dependent persons into 
account when calculating the house tax, and on the other hand 
to free new house-property from any property-tax, property- 
transfer tax, etc., for twenty years or more. Such a scheme would 
not involve a loss to the Treasury, but the creation of a loan, since 
the building of new houses encouraged in this way would later 
bring in a return which would to a large extent cover the initial 
outlay, since no landed property would escape taxation. 

Many authorities make capital out of financial devices, often 
highly ingenious, which would call for loans or assistance from a 
variety of public bodies: municipalities, insurance houses, social 
security funds, etc. These are all wrong paths which nevertheless 
sometimes lead to results; but no financial juggling, however 
subtle, can restore an uneconomic system. Some sacrifice will have 
to be made somewhere. The proposed devices all lead back to 
indirect State aid ; their merit lies precisely in their lack of clarity, 
thanks to which they are able to conceal the sacrifices they demand. 
It is in a similar way that large firms can to some extent continue 
building homes for their staffs, by passing the cost on to their 
customers. 


SocrAL ASPECTS: DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSING 


Though originally conceived with a social purpose, the taxation 
of rents without any positive counterweight has acted as a brake 
on building and increased the slum areas. The balancing of the family 
budget has been made easy for some (occupiers) but more difficult 
for others (non-occupiers). Some, thanks to the low rates of rent, 
have been able to occupy more room-space, others have had to 
crowd into inadequate rooms. 

The problem consists firstly in providing everyone with a dwelling 
corresponding to his needs, and secondly in not calling on anyone 
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to pay a sum beyond his financial means. Since the financial basis 
for building could be ensured by the method indicated above, the 
problem would be to apportion the houses on the one side, and the 
costs on the other. 

Like any heavily taxed commodity, housing is getting scarcer. 
Before the war, there was not only a decline in supply owing to the 
paralysis of building, but an expansion of demand. The business man 
leaving Paris keeps a house there as a pied-d-terre which he would 
formerly have abandoned. The mother whose children have all 
married retains her spacious flat, since she can now bear its cost 
more easily than before. For the same reason, offices are gradually 
encroaching on housing. By reason of the very crisis itself, each 
occupant clings jealously to his dwelling, even during long absences 
in the country or abroad. The crisis thus feeds on itself. 

Under a free system, that is to say one of apparent abundance, 
a town-dweller normally changed house at least three times during 
the course of his life ; the young couple would at first take a small 
home, later moving into roomier quarters when the number of 
children increased (this increase often coming together with an 
increase in ineome) ; after the children had married and the parents 
retired, there would be a further move, often for one person only. 

To the inequalities and injustices of free capitalism are now 
added the inequalities within a single social class, and the children 
are the principal sufferers. Furthermore, homes are often far away 
from the place of work, or from the houses of relatives or friends 
one would wish to visit. The present crystallisation is thus 
uneconomic and anti-social, owing to the lack of “ play ” afforded 
in the past by unoccupied apartments. To ensure the best possible 
distribution, a certain “ unemployment ” of houses is necessary ; 
in the absence of such unemployment, steps must be taken to make 
exchanges more easy. 

Since supplies of materials will continue to be absorbed in rebuild- 
ing and repair for some years to come, the need for a better dis- 
tribution of the existing town-dwellings is beyond question. A 
worker coming to work in a town is obliged either to live a long 
way from his work or to rent a furnished room; in either case, 
the cost is very high. 

A first improvement might be obtained by a partial evacuation 
of dwelling space occupied for war purposes by public offices, 
especially the military services, broadcasting, etc. 

The distribution of houses properly speaking could be improved 
(a) by allocating apartments falling vacant through death or 
departure to the most deserving categories; (b) by introducing 
the conceptions of social need into the increase of rents to be imposed 
for the benefit of new building ; (c) by a socially planned tax-sc heme. 
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Hitherto, apartments falling vacant have either been taken 
over by the “ heirs ”, in the case of persons living with their parents, 
or allocated by the agent or the freeholder to a third person. Such 
an allocation in most cases involves the handing of a large sum 
to the agent and the previous tenant in the form of a “ taking 
over ” of furniture at a price far above its value. The house thus 
goes to the highest bidder, without new building reaping any 
advantage from this surplus value. This “ housing black market ” 
could easily be suppressed in a thoroughgoing way without any 
purely police restrictions. 

The increase in rents should be in proportion to income and in 
inverse proportion to family responsibilities. Such differentiation 
would encourage exchanges which would be to the advantage of 
both parties. Taxation could be made to have the same effect, 
as in this case the taxpayer’s natural desire to avoid payment 
would operate in the right direction. In Paris, for example, where 
there is on the average one room per person, the deficiencies most 
prejudicial to public health could be mitigated without having to 
wait for a resumption of building. Young couples also deserve 
special consideration, especially when they are members of large 
families and are therefore not able to live for a time with one or 
other of the parents. 

A fair distribution of houses would still leave a financial problem, 


and would even give rise to some cases of hardship ; a certain family 
might be allotted a healthier and roomier apartment but be com- 
pelled to refuse it owing to inability to pay the rent. In spite 
of the present low rates of rent, wages do not allow families with 
four or five children to pay the 15,000 francs which might be asked 
of them, as space and expensive fittings often go together. 


” 


From this, it appears that a “ housing allowance ” is going to 
be necessary. This idea is indeed of earlier origin than the demand 
for a better distribution of housing, which has only appeared since 
the liberation. A number of proposals had been advanced before 
the war with a view to overcoming the decline in building activity ; 
the idea would have given a happy social inspiration to State assist- 
ance, the need for which was beyond question. Subject to certain 
sanitary conditions, a housing allowance could be financed either 
by a general fund provided by an increase in rents, or by the same 
procedure as the ordinary family allowances. 

Individual initiative would then give rise to an extensive policy 
of exchanges, an example of which might be as follows: a retired 
widow is keeping on a five-room apartment which she has difficulty 
in maintaining. A few doors away, there is a family of five children 
crowded into two rooms. Then come the taxation measures and the 
housing allowance; the widow, in order to avoid the additional tax, 
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will try to exchange, and will make contact with the family of five 
children which, thanks to the housing allowance, can now afford 
to pay a higher rent. Such exchanges are already going on through 
the channel of private agencies. To extend them would presuppose 
a large market assisted by a centralisation of demand and a well- 
conducted publicity. Two workers, each wasting an hour a day 
to get to their place of work might similarly be placed in contact 
and reap a valuable advantage. 

The social aspect of the question finally leads us to examine 
the case of distressed property-owners. The gap between rent rates 
and prices has considerably cut down the incomes of real estate 
owners, even to the point of reducing them to great embarrassment. 
This argument is indeed used by all owners in support of a general 
increasein rents. Real estate owners are not the only victims of infla- 
tion, as debenture holders are even harder hit, this being one of the 
unfortunate consequences of the low birth-rate of recent generations. 
The fate of the particularly deserving class of rentable house-property 
owners might be improved within the framework of housing legisla- 
tion by a partial and strictly local application to this purpose of the 
proceeds of the tax imposed on privileged tenants. 

We will now see how these guiding principles have begun to be 
applied since the liberation of France. 


JUDICIAL ASPECTS 


The notion of property has undergone profound changes during 
the last quarter of a century, in particular with regard to house- 
property. The initial absolute right of the owner has been divided 
into two parts, one of which has devolved upon the occupier. By 
law, this new form of property is neither negotiable nor inheritable, 
but is so in fact, and thanks to its illegality is not subject to taxa- 
tion. Such a division should logically have entailed as a corollary 
the division of the repair and maintenance costs of a block of apart- 
ments between the tenants, the owner merely receiving the rent- 
interest on his property. The tenants, however, all-powerful in 
the elections, would have seen in this measure an indirect means 
of raising rents. On the other hand owners themselves have hitherto 
preferred to maintain the status quo, which leaves them the theo- 
retical hope of recovering their former rights and at the same time 
allowing them to point to the cost of repairs in their campaign in 
favour of an increase in rents. The whole trend of events, in fact, 
makes it seem as if a secret collusion between owners and tenants 
had succeeded in sacrificing the future to the present. The only 
solution to the problem is to be found in a readjustment of rent 
between old and new tenants. Pre-war legislation did not take any 
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account of persons, and taxation was concerned only with the 
dwelling itself. 

The Order of 28 June 1945 constituted a first step on the path 
of readjustment by raising by 15 to 30 per cent. all rents above 
a certain figure (2,500 francs in the Paris area) and by setting up a 
National Housing Service and a National Fund for the upkeep 
and improvement of urban and rural housing, financed by a pro- 
portion of the increase in rents. This proportion is still very low ; 
furthermore, it is to be feared that the whole sum will be spent 
on the repair and upkeep of house property without leaving any- 
thing for building proper. 

There is another still greater fault in the scheme; rents are 
exempted from increase on the basis of their value alone, and not 
by reason of the needs of tenants. In fact, the exemption only 
affects single persons, childless couples and families crammed into 
overcrowded dwellings. This is an unfortunate omission, betraying 
an out-dated anxiety to take no account of the personal status of 
tenants. The exemption limit should be fixed according to cate- 
gories of persons and not according to apartments ; difficulties in 
applying this principle in practice could no doubt be smoothed over, 
seeing that they did not deter the drafters of the legislation of 
11 October 1945. 

As regards the distribution of housing, the Order of 11 October 
1945 is similarly based on the principles set out above. In over- 
crowded towns, there is to be a decree establishing a minimum 
occupation for houses ; unoccupied or insufficiently occupied dwel- 
lings will be liable to compulsory requisition or allocation to certain 
priority classes, among which are families with four or more children. 
A new tenancy will not be permitted except to persons proving 
their ability to ensure a sufficient occupation of the premises. 

Furthermore, there has been established a tax on unoccupied 
dwellings, the proceeds of which are allocated for the improvement 
of housing and for the maintenance of municipal housing offices. 
This tax has not yet afforded all the results which had been expected 
of it, since its scale of contributions is too low and it is inadequately 
enforced ; on the other hand, desirable methods of “ evasion ” are 
not suggested or encouraged, in particular the exchange of apart- 
ments. A large number of persons have got around the difficulty 
by sub-letting one room of their apartment, by this means 
alone recouping a sum considerably greater than the total of rent 
and tax together ; this reaction of the individual before the law is 
indeed far from disadvantageous, and had considerably eased the 
housing of students, a problem which had appeared to be insoluble. 
The housing of working class families has not, however, reaped any 
advantages from these provisions. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


It is impossible to regulate, to grasp or even to study so delicate 
a problem without knowing the reactions, desires and fears of the 
individual. The Frenchman is, no doubt, less concerned than others 
with the quality of his home ; above all, he is not disposed to devote 
a large proportion of his budget to this heading. The new generation, 
brought up under the legislative regime, has never known anything 
but moderate rents, and imagines that technical progress and not 
special legislation has made these low rates possible. Without 
previous instruction, therefore, public opinion would no more be 
able to understand a doubling of rents than the doubling of clothing 
and meat prices. 

In France as elsewhere, the war gave new emphasis to the human 
being’s attachment to his home. Since the temporary exodus of 
1940, the Frenchman has remained faithful to his roof, or even to 
his ruins, with an attachment often almost desperate. Privations 
and extortions have made of the home a kind of last refuge against 
inquisition, emphasising still further in the mind of the tenant 
the idea of ownership created by protective legislation. 

The legislator is therefore faced by individuals and families who 
are stubbornly conservative and determined to defend their rights. 
Though a measure of social welfare and general advantage, the 
contribution demanded of tenants for the benefit of building is in 
danger of meeting the hostility of both tenants and owners; new 
legislation cannot therefore succeed without the support of an 
extensive campaign of propaganda and information. 


ACHIEVEMENTS UP TO THE END OF 1946 


Hitherto, financial and economic difficulties have remained in 
the background since there has been no real building but only 
rebuilding of destroyed houses, subsidised by the State. Rebuilding 
has itself largely consisted, up to the present, in demolition, mine 
clearance, levelling and repairs. These were the most urgent tasks. 
At the end of 1946 we have the following balance-sheet, excluding 
farmhouses. As previously, house-property is calculated on the 
basis of 1.5 dwellings per building. 

Destroyed dwellings. Of 393,000 destroyed dwellings, 7,500 have 
been rebuilt, leaving 385,500 still to be rebuilt. 


Damaged dwellings. Of 1,514,000 damaged dwellings, 690,000 
have been made inhabitable and 426,000 have been fully repaired, 
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leaving 398,000 still uninhabitable, of which 61,500 have been 
temporarily roofed over. 

The proportion of dwellings repaired must not be allowed to 
give a false impression ; those with the least damage have been 
repaired first. In the case of the 336,500 which have not yet been 
roofed over, large-scale repairs, if not rebuilding, will be necessary. 

There are 3,770,000 square metres of temporary hutments which 
have been made available for habitation. On the basis of 60 square 
metres per dwelling this gives about 63,000 temporary dwellings. 
The deficiency due to destruction alone can thus be established as : 


385,500 to be rebuilt 
398,000 uninhabitable 


783,500 destroyed or uninhabitable 
less 63,000 temporary dwellings 


Total: 720,500 


To these figures must be added farm buildings, the rebuilding 
of which appears to have proceeded rather more slowly than that 
of dwellings. 

The 1946-1950 Five-Year Plan anticipates the completion of 
demolition and mine clearance, of repairs to damaged houses, and 
the building of half a million dwellings, including 30,000 for coal 
miners and 5,000 for iron and steel workers. These plans are still 
very much below the requirements set out above. Between 1951 
and 1955 it should be possible to build a million new houses in addi- 
tion to rebuilding. 

The shortage of labour is at present even more acutely felt than 
that of materials, which is itself dependent upon the coal shortage. 
Efforts have been made to promote vocational training. 

The following table sets out the present position and the estimates 
of the Plan for building and public works : 








| Number of personnel engaged (in thousands) 
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' Including 120,000 prisoners of war. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


A cruel conjunction of circumstances has opposed the satisfaction 
of a vital need, to the detriment of public health ; but the shortage 
of housing is not due to chancealone. In an aging population, the 
desire for security too often suppresses the task and the desire for 
creation. 

The present shortage is not by itself a decisive factor which 
will automatically lead to a resumption of activity ; the inconve- 
niences arising out of it may be preferred to the sacrifices demanded 
by the effort of building. The older part of the population, which 
in general is comparatively well housed, casts a heavy weight in 
the electoral scales. Here, as elsewhere, increasing age leads to 
consumption of capital. It is well known, indeed, from the example 
of other countries and other epochs, that the limits of crowding 
are far from having been reached. 

The problem of housing cannot therefore be resolved by the free 
play of private initiative. Its solution demands an intense campaign 
of public education. Malthusianism must be denounced, together 
with the effects of increasing slum conditions, in particular alcoholic 
escapism. An enthusiasm for building must be spread among the 
people, especially among young people; advice on the choice of a 
career can do a great deal in this direction, provided that it is well- 
advised and properly enlightened. 

By a happy chance, as we have seen, the tremendous economic 
and financial obstacles have been made easier to surmount by the 
very seriousness of the problem. It may therefore be hoped that 
the resumption of activity which is today so necessary will be brought 
about, and receive vigorous support from the demographic revival 
from which it cannot be separated. 

Insoluble by capitalist methods, the housing problem must be 
solved by composite solutions on collectivist principles; which 
leads to more than one instructive conclusion. Other countries, 
affected in their turn by war and increasing age, are at the moment 
entering upon the cycle which France began twenty-five years ago ; 
it is to be hoped that the experiments tried out in France will enable 
such countries to enter directly into the creative phase without 
having to undergo the distress of the sterile period from which 
France is finding it so difficult to extricate herself. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Industrial Relations in Hungary 


Since the liberation of Hungary, industrial relations have been placed 
on an entirely new basis in that country. The starting point of this 
reform was the “ rehabilitation ” of the trade union movement and of 
employers’ organisations.1 Neat, legislative action on a wide scale 
has been taken for collaboration between organised management and 
labour by means of works committees, industrial production committees 
and a new system of collective agreements. — structural reforms 
such as the reform of the agrarian system and the nationalisation of 
certain key industries have profoundly modified the social system which 
forms the background for industrial relations. The effect of these three 
groups of measures is briefly analysed below. 


REHABILITATION OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


Since the establishment of the new regime, trade unionism has 
constantly and rapidly developed. Freed from the limitations pre- 
viously placed upon its growth and with the Government behind it, 
the trade union movement has become a powerful factor in the social, 
economic and political life of the country, and its influence is steadily 
increasing. 

The dominating feature of trade-union organisation in Hungary 
is its unity. Local unions may be freely established and conducted 
provided they join the national unions for the appropriate trade, of 
which they are supposed to constitute branches. 

Although workers are not obliged to join unions, the movement 
has expanded considerably, not only in a numerical sense but also 
as regards the groups belonging to it. For instance, agricultural 
workers and public officials, previously debarred from organising, 
are now included. There has been territorial expansion too, for the 
trade union movement, previously limited to the Budapest area and 
a few other industrial centres, now covers the whole country. In all 
towns of any considerable size, the unions have their local branches, 
whose work is co-ordinated by trades councils; there were such 
councils in 2,688 districts at the end of 1945. 





1 For the previous situation, see International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 6, 
Dec. 1944, P- 771 : “ New Regulations on Industrial Relations in Hungary ”. 
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The various national unions, of which there are now about fifty, 
together constitute the Hungarian Federation of Free Trade Unions, 
also known as the Trade Union Council. The Council itself, composed 
of thirty-five members, is elected by the General Assembly of 
delegates of affiliated unions. 

As regards the percentage of workers now organised, recent 
estimates give the following figures : industrial workers, 70 per cent. ; 
non-manual workers, 50 per cent. ; agricultural workers, 20 per cent. 
The numbers organised in the different trades are as follows, in round 
figures : 


Agriculture 
Metal work 


Private salaried employees 

Public officials 

Provincial and local employees 

Textile industry 

Chemical industry 34,000 


According to the most recent figures available, the total number 
of registered members of the Hungarian Trade Union Federation 
had already reached about 1,000,000 by the end of 1945.1 

The employers’ organisations are grouped in the National Fedc- 
ration of Manufacturers, the National Industrial Union (representing 
establishments of medium size), the National Handicrafts Centre and 
the Central Federation of Merchants. 


WorkKS COMMITTEES 


Decree No. 50100 of 18 February 1945, later replaced by Decree 
No. 55000 of 5 June 1945, provides for the establishment of works 
committees in industry. The trade unions are associated with the 
employers in order to secure both the protection of the workers and 
the efficient running of the undertaking. 

Further, the Trade Union Council has established a special 
“ works committees secretariat ” in order to co-ordinate and direct 
the work of these committees, the members of which were not at first 
equal to their task, owing to lack of experience. The Council has also 
held four conferences of Budapest works committees as well as a 
National Congress of works committees at which delegates of 600 
undertakings took part (July 1945). 


Establishment of Commitiees 


A works committee must be established in every public or private 
industrial undertaking employing not less than twenty persons. 
Where the undertaking is composed of several plants, a works com- 
mittee must be set up in each; and in such undertakings, if the 
Trade Union Council considers it necessary, a central committee 
must also be established ; twenty of these were in fact set up in 1945. 





1 All these s are taken from a recent a “ Social Policy in Demo- 
nte. 


cratic Hungary ”, published by the Section for rnational Labour Affairs of the 


Hungarian Foreign Office, 1946. 
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In an undertaking employing less than twenty persons, the 
personnel is represented by delegates. The number of these and the 
manner in which they are elected will be determined in each case by 
the trade union concerned. 


Composition 


Each works committee is composed of between three and twenty- 
five manual workers’ delegates and between one and five salaried 
employees’ delegates, according to the size of the undertaking. The 
representatives of the manual workers and salaried employees are 
elected separately, but take part together in the work of the Com- 
mittees. Elections are directed by a delegate of the trade union 
organisation concerned, assisted by two workers of the undertaking. 
Candidates are appointed by the trade union delegate in agreement 
with a committee composed of representatives of the different trade 
unions concerned and of a number of workers of the undertaking. 
Every class of workers must be represented on the committee. 

The members of the committee, and an equal number of substi- 
tutes, are elected by all workers over 18 years of age enjoying civil 
rights. The ballot is secret, and electors retain the right to alter 
the list of candidates. Any person qualified as an elector who has 
completed six months’ service in the undertaking, or a year’s service 
in a similar undertaking, is eligible unless the trade union concerned 
objects to his candidature. 

The result of the elections may be contested by not less than 
10 per cent. of the total personnel, or by the employer, or by the 
trade union concerned. Such objection must be notified to the 
Trade Union Council, whose decision is final. The Council may 
decide that new elections shall take place. 

The committces are required to meet at least once a month. 
Meetings are not public, but the trade organisations concerned may 
send representatives. A copy of the minutes must be handed to the 
employer. 


Powers 


Works committees are competent to discuss social questions, as 
well as economic questions affecting the efficient running of the 
undertaking. 


Social Questions. 


The competence of the committees extends to all questions 
concerning conditions of work, such as wages, hours of work, holidays, 
respect for workers’ rights deriving from a contract of employment 
or collective agreement, or concerning the workers’ economic situa- 
tion or personal wellbeing, such as family welfare arrangements, 
industrial safety and health equipment and cultural or other welfare 
schemes. The works committee, or a welfare sub-committee consist- 
ing of some of its members, collaborates in the establishment, 
management and supervision of all welfare schemes in the under- 
taking. The management is obliged to place any documents con- 
cerning the administration of these schemes at the disposal of the 
Committee. 
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Economic Questions. 


Works committees are required to collaborate with employers in 
planning production, introducing new methods with a view to greater 
efficiency and increased output, as well as in supervising production 
and checking operational arrangements. 

In order to make this possible, the employer must inform the 
committee every three months of the business position of the under- 
taking, the state of production, and probable production and market 
trends. He is required to give the committee all the information for 
which it may ask, except in so far as concerns secret manufacturing 
processes. He must also secure the consent of the committee to any 
decision involving an obligation on the undertaking outside the 
normal scope of management. The Committee is entitled to have 
access to the books of the undertaking and, if necessary, to have 
them examined by an accountant at the undertaking’s expense. It 
may interrogate any person belonging to the undertaking, and the 
employer is obliged to arrange for the presence in the Committee of 
anyone whose functions qualify him to provide information on a 
specified subject. 

In undertakings organised as joint stock or limited liability 
companies or co-operative societies, two members of the committee 
are entitled to sit on the board of directors in an advisory capacity. 

In the case of a dispute concerning a proposal made by the 
Committee in a matter connected with production, the Committee, 
acting in agreement with the trade union concerned, may submit the 
question to the National Arbitration Board. 

Apart from the powers conferred on works committees by the 
special Act, they have received other powers under various legislative 
provisions. Thus as regards compulsory labour service, the Minister 
of Reconstruction regulates requisition and allocation of labour, 
selects undertakings for such allocation, classifies them according 
to the importance of their work, and establishes an order of priority 
for manpower purposes ; he makes these decisions either on his own 
initiative or on application from an employer, after the works 
committee concerned has given its agreement. 

As regards security of employment also the works committees 
have an important function. In order to protect workers from mass 
dismissals which employers might be obliged to undertake, such 
dismissals have been made to depend on a ministerial permit, 
application for which must be accompanied by the opinion of the 
works committee. Furthermore, before carrying out authorised 
reductions of personnel, the employer must consult the works com- 
mittee regarding the choice of workers to be dismissed. The com- 
mittee in its turn must publish a list of workers proposed in this 
connection, and they may submit their remarks to the committee 
before the latter takes a definite decision.? 

In the coal mines, there is similar legal protection for employed 
workers.* The mines manager may proceed to dismissals only in 





1 Order No. 22100 U.M. of 20 July 1946. 
* Order No. 460/1946 M.E. 
* Order No. 48100/1946 Ip.M. 
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ent with the chairman of the works committee and the 
chairman of the local branch of the trade union concerned.' 


Protection of Members 


Members of works committees are required to act as such during 
hours of work, and may not suffer through loss of salary or in any 
other way for this reason. In large undertakings it is provided that 
a number of the members, dependent on the size of the total per- 
sonnel, shall be excused from taking part in production but shall 
retain their right to a wage which may not be less than that of the 
best paid grade of skilled worker. In undertakings employing 
between 300 and 800 persons, the chairman of the committee or his 
substitute benefits by this rule; the exemption applies to two 
members of the committee in undertakings with between 800 and 
1,500 employees, three members in those with between 1,500 and 
3,000, and five members where the undertaking employs over 
3,000 persons. 

Members of the committees may not be dismissed by reason of 
their activity as such, and this protection extends up to two years 
after expiry of their term of office. A member may only be dismissed 
for good reason, and objection may be lodged with the labour courts. 
In case of dismissals owing to reduced operation, a member of the 
works committee may only be laid off with the consent of the trade 
union concerned. 

Individual Disputes 

The works committee is competent for the informal settlement 
of individual disputes, supervision of discipline in the establishment, 
and application of penalties. 

Workers are entitled to bring before the committee individual 
complaints concerning conditions of work. The employer also may 
submit cases of breach of discipline to the committee, which may take 
disciplinary measures after having heard the accused. The employer 
or his representative must be invited to take part in an advisory 
capacity at such hearings, which must be held outside hours of 
work. Committees with more than five members must establish a 
disciplinary sub-committee ; appeals against the latter’s decisions 
may be brought to the committee itself. 

Disputes concerning the fixing of piece rates or similar questions 
are dealt with by the committee or a special sub-committee. If the 
committee cannot secure agreement, these matters may be referred 





1 All placing of workers, except agricultural workers and public officials, is in 
the hands of the trade unions, who may cues specialised employment offices in 
Budapest and joint employment offices in of the country. Under Order 
of the a of Industry No. 48400/1946 Ips . of 11 July 1946, issuing regula- 
tions under orders 6490/1945 M.E. and 3530/1 M.E. concerning the organisation 
of trade union employment offices, a joint committee is to be established at each 
such office, com: of equal numbers of employers and workers (5-7 from each 
side) and a chairman ee the committee or, failing agreement, appointed 
by the Minister of Industry. e Trade Union Council, h its emplo t 
section, supervises and directs all these offices and co-ordina their ivity. 
As a general rule an employer may only e workers whose names are submitted 
by the trade union employment office. If he wishes to engage some other person 
he must submit an application with reasons accompanied by the opinion of the 
works committee. (Magyar Kézlény, 11 July 1946. 
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to an arbitration board, unless a collective agreement otherwise 
provides ; such boards are composed of one or two representatives 
of the employer and the staff respectively and a chairman selected 
by the members or, failing agreement, appointed by the competent 
factory inspector. 


National Arbitration Board 


Disputes between the employer and the works committee come 
before a National Arbitration Board, in cases where, for instance, a 
committee or its members have exceeded their powers or failed in 
their duty, or where an employer has prevented a committee or its 
members from performing their functions, or again where there is a 
difference of opinion between the parties concerning the methods 
of work of the committec. 

Members of the National Arbitration Board are appointed on a 
joint basis, for one year, by the National Trade Union Federation 
(10 representatives) on the one hand and by the National Federation 
of Manufacturers and the National Handicrafts Centre (5 represen- 
tatives each) on the other. The list of candidates must be submitted 
for approval to the Minister of Industry, who chooses the chairman 
and vice-chairman of the Board from persons not belonging to either 
of the two groups. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Historical Review 


Since the close of hostilities various methods have been success- 
ively used to determine wages and other conditions of work. 

During the period which immediately followed the end of hosti- 
lities, while the trade unions were only beginning to organise, wage 
rates were fixed by the Government (under a Decree dated 20 January 
1945) on the basis of proposals submitted by boards established 
with this object in all the towns of the country. 

Subsequently recourse was had to collective agreements in order 
to enable the parties concerned themselves to determine wage rates. 
However, the Government was still not able to rely fully on the trade 
unions, since their organisation was incomplete; provision was 
therefore made, in several decrees, for the establishment of joint 
committees, composed of representatives of the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations concerned, with a view to negotiating and 
concluding collective agreements in the various industries.?_ In order 
to secure uniformity in the enforcement of the scheme, wages were 
regulated under the supervision of a National Wage-Fixing Board. 


? Decree of the Minister of Industry No. 50775 of 13 March 1945 to regulate the 
wages of manual and non-manual workers employed in the Budapest area ; Decree 
No. 55900 of 10 June 1945, replaced by Decree No. 59359 oF 7 7 July 1945, to 
regulate the wages of workers employed outside Budapest ; Decree No. 56100 of 
20 June 1945 to regulate the wages of workers employed in the mines. 

* The wages of agricultural workers are however not determined by collective 
agreements, of which there are none in this industry, but are still regulated by the 
provincial agricultural wage-fixing committees under the guidance of the National 
Agricultural Wage-Fixing Board. These joint bodies, composed of delegates of 
agricultural workers and employers, act under Decree No. 31374 of 1945 F.M., as 
amended and supplemented by Decrees No. 100100/1945 F.M. and 140600/1946 F.M. 
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Apart from its standardising function, this Board, established by 
Decree of 10 May 1945, was required to supervise enforcement of the 
scheme from the standpoint of the general interest. Nevertheless, 
owing to the steady depreciation of the currency, the wage rates 
laid down in collective agreements have been modified by Govern- 
ment decision only. The rise in prices was so rapid that adjustment 
of wages by amendment of the collective agreements was not 
practicable. 

Finally, when the trade union movement had been fully estab- 
lished, the conclusion of collective agreements was entrusted directly 
to the workers’ and employers’ organisations concerned (Decree 
No. 490 of 16 January 1946). The trade union movement has in fact 
proved itself the mainspring of this scheme. 

The central workers’ and employers’ organisations play an 
important part in wage-fixing under these conditions. They negotiate 
and conclude basic collective agreements containing general prin- 
ciples which must be observed in drafting special agreements for 
the different branches of industry. Subsequently, they approve the 
special agreements concluded by the workers’ unions and employers’ 
organisations concerned. 

The National Wage-Fixing Board has been maintained. It has 
new powers and is in a certain sense superimposed on the bipartite 
wage-fixing system. 


National Wage-Fixing Board 
Composition. 


The present composition of the National Wage-Fixing Board is 
determined by Decree No. 490 of 16 January 1946 as amended by 
Decree No. 8620/1946 M.E. of 28 July 1946.1 The Board is composed 
of seven representatives of workers’ organisations, appointed by the 
Trade Union Council, and seven representatives of employers’ 
organisations, as follows : two appointed by the National Federation 
of Manufacturers, one by the National Industrial Union, two by the 
National Handicrafts Centre, one by the Association of Savings 
Funds and Banks, one by the Central Federation of Merchants. 
When dealing with a matter concerning a certain industry, the 
National Board may co-opt four members from the workers’ and 
employers’ organisations representing the industry in question and 
selected by the Board. The chairman and vice-chairman are 
appointed by the Government from among persons belonging to 
neither of the two groups. 


Functions. 


The functions of the National Wage-Fixing Board are : to review 
collective agreements ; to decide questions on which the occupational 
organisations have not been able to agree ; to decide disputed ques- 
tions of principle concerning the application of collective agreements, 
which the parties have not been able to settle by negotiation and 
which have been submitted to the Board by the occupational organ- 
isations concerned ; and to give opinions, at the request of the 


1 Magyar Kézliny, 28 July 1946. 
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Government or of Ministers, on any other questions relating to 
labour. 

Furthermore, the Decree of 28 July 1946 gives the National 
Board in general and its chairman in particular a number of 
functions within the present collective agreements system. 


The Present System 


Under the new scheme there are two kinds of collective agree- 
ments. Provision is made both for basic agreements and for special 
agreements in individual trades. 


Basic Collective Agreements. 


These determine the general principles which are to govern the 
conditions of work of employed persons. They are concluded between 
the National Trade Union Federation (Trade Union Council) on the 
one hand, and the National Federation of Employers, the National 
Handicrafts Centre or the Central Federation of Merchants on the 
other. Such basic agreements must be submitted to the Chairman 
of the National Wage-Fixing Board by the occupational organisations 
concerned. 

Since the stabilisation of the currency, basic collective agreements 
have been concluded, in accordance with Order No. 8620/1946 M.E. 
of 28 July 1946, by the employers’ and workers’ organisations in 


industry, handicrafts and commerce. Their provisions must be 
observed when agreements are concluded in individual trades. 


Special Collective Agreements. 


The special agreements concluded for different trades must be 
based on the principles laid down in the basic agreements. The parties 
concerned in the negotiation and conclusion of special collective 
agreements are the relevant unions affiliated to the National Trade 
Union Federation on the one hand, and the employers’ organisations 
on the other. Collective agreements thus concluded are submitted 
by them to their central bodies for approval. These must transmit 
the agreement within a week to the Chairman of the National Wage- 
Fixing Board, notifying him at the same time whether or not they 
accept it. 

If the central bodies reject an agreement, or certain parts of it, 
or if the Chairman of the National Wage-Fixing Board considers that 
an agreement is illegal or constitutes a serious danger to the economic 
interests of the country, the National Board gives a ruling on the 
points in dispute. This ruling takes the place of the agreement, and 
must be published in the Official Gazette. 

If the negotiations between the workers’ and employers’ organ- 
isations concerned, or between their central bodies, are not successful, 
the conditions of work of the employees of the trade in question are 
determined by the National Wage-Fixing Board ; its ruling takes the 
— of a collective agreement and must be published in the Official 

azette. 
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Effects of Agreements 


The scope of the basic agreements extends throughout the 
country, whereas special agreements apply only to the territory 
defined therein. The National Wage-Fixing Board may, however, 
extend the scope of special agreements for the Budapest area to any 
other part of the country and determine the wage rate adjustments 
to be applied there. 

Under Decrees of 16 January and 28 July 1946, the scope of any 
collective agreement extends to all workers belonging to the grades 
and occupations covered by it, and to all employers in the trade 
concerned, whether or not such workers or employers belong to the 
organisations which concluded the agreement. 


Contents of Agreements 


During the inflation, the wage rates fixed by collective agreement 
were partly in cash and partly in kind. The volume of the payments 
in kind was fixed in view of the number of persons dependent on the 
worker. The type and quality of these payments (usually food, 
industrial products and clothing) were determined by the National 
Economic Council on the basis of proposals by a tripartite board 
composed of delegates of the Trade Union Council, the National 
Federation of Manufacturers and the Ministry of Industry. 

After the currency stabilisation, brought about at the beginning 
of August 1946, payment in kind as part of ordinary remuneration 
was abolished by the Order of 28 July 1946. This Order, which is to 
a large extent identical with that of 16 January 1946, provides also 
that the wage rates fixed by collective agreements shall be considered 
as both minimum and maximum rates. Stipulation for or payment 
of wages above those laid down in the agreement is prohibited. The 
employer is also not permitted to provide the worker with any 
benefits of an economic value over and above the agreed wage rates, 
nor may he make any employed person an advance, loan, or other 
grant exceeding the equivalent of a week’s wages, unless this is 
justified by some exceptional circumstance affecting the personal 
welfare or interest of the worker. 

Wages are calculated according to output. Special attention is 
paid to piece-rate systems and bonuses, by means of which higher 
real wages and increased production are to be obtained. As the 
principle of the currency stabilisation scheme is to put into circulation 
only a relatively small volume of money, barely equivalent to the 
quantity of goods available, the resulting shortage of currency 
causes a fall in prices. To take account of this situation, wages are 
fixed rather low, but by general application of a progressive piece 
rate system, real wages now average 50 per cent. of real wages of the 
prewar period,! or, according to a later estimate, as much as 54.3 per 
cent. of real wages in 1938. 


. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 


Collaboration between employers’ and workers’ occupational 
organisations is being rendered still more thorough by extension to 





1 Neue Ziircher Zeitung 15 Aug. 1946, No. 1448. 
® Journal de Genéve, 12 Sept. 1946, No. 214. 
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matters connected with industrial production. In order to secure an 
increase and a more rational organisation of industrial output, 
Decree No. 6540 of 9 June 1946 provides for the establishment of 
industrial production committees in different trades, under the 
guidance of an Industrial Production Council. 


Composition 


Under Decree of 9 June 1946, the Minister of Industry is required 
to establish an industrial production committee in each branch of 
industry, or several committees if the importance of the branch or the 
co-existence of public and private establishments render such action 
necessary. 

Each committee is composed of four persons, two representing 
the workers and two the employers. The chairman is appointed by 
the Minister of Industry after consultation with the Council of 
Industrial Production. The method of appointing members of the 
committees depends on the competence of the committee in question. 
In the case of a committee competent for private establishments in 
an industry, one of the workers’ members is appointed by the Council 
of Trade Unions and the other by the individual union concerned ; 
similarly one of the employers’ members is appointed by the 
employers’ central organisation and the other by the individual 
union. 

As regards committees competent for establishments belonging 
to the State or to independent public corporations, the workers’ 
members are appointed as described above, whereas the employers’ 
members are appointed as follows: in the case of Government 
establishments, the competent Minister selects the employers’ 
members ; in the case of establishments belonging to municipalities, 
one of the employers’ members is appointed by the elected town 
council or similar body, and the other is chosen by the head of the 
local administration from among his qualified officials ; in the case of 
establishments belonging to smaller local authorities, both the 
employers’ members are appointed by the local body. In agreement 
with the other members, the chairman may call upon one or several 
experts to be present at the meetings of the committee in an advisory 
capacity. 

Functions 


The functions of the industrial production committees are as 
follows : to propose to the occupational organisations and the under- 
takings concerned the introduction of reforms relating to methods 
of work, manufacturing processes, standards of output and remune- 
ration schemes ; to compare the piece rates established in each under- 
taking ; to decide whether such rates are fair and to order their 
amendment if necessary ; to determine such rates if none have been 
established, taking account of local conditions of production ; to 
supervise their practical application ; to supervise methods of work, 
processes of manufacture and systems of remuneration; and to 
submit matters of general importance to the Industrial Preduction 
Council for decision. All parties are required to give the committee 
any information necessary for the performance of its duties. 

Appeal may be made to the Industrial Production Council against 
the decisions of these committees. Such appeals may be notified 
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immediately by members of committees (provided they have not 
voted in favour of the decision in question) or within a week by 
the employers or workers concerned or their organisations. Enforce- 
ment of decisions is suspended on appeal, except when this is made 
by an occupational organisation. Where there is good reason, however, 
the committee may order a given decision to be enforced at once or 
within a specified period. 

Decisions of committees against which no appeal has been 
brought have legal force, and employers and workers as well as their 
local organs (the works committees) must act in conformity with 
them. The Decree provides for penal sanctions to ensure respect for 
such decisions. 


Industrial Production Council 


This is the organ responsible for the guidance and supervision 
of the industrial production committees. It was established to 
co-ordinate their work and act also as an appeals court ; its decisions 
have the force of law. 

The Industrial Production Council is composed of a chairman and 
his substitutes and seven members appointed by the Government. 
The members are proposed by the following institutions and organ- 
isations: one by the Minister of Industry, two by the Trade Union 
Council, two by the National Federation of Manufacturers, one by 
the National Handicrafts Centre, one by the Reparations Office. 
Experts attending in an advisory capacity may be added to the 
Council, and the Chairman of the National Wage-Fixing Board is 
also present at its meetings in an advisory capacity. 


STRUCTURAL REFORMS 


The occupational organisations have also played their part in the 
structural reforms already accomplished or in the course of intro- 
duction. This collaboration has extended both to putting the reforms 
into practice and to arranging for production within the framework 
of the new schemes. The most important structural changes are the 
agrarian reform and the nationalisation of certain key industries. 


The Agrarian Reform 


Under the Decree of 15 March 1945 converted into Act VI of 
1945, providing for the abolition of large estates and the granting 
of land to the agricultural population, the land for distribution is 
obtained from confiscated and expropriated properties. 

The groups of persons whose estates are confiscated are enumer- 
ated in the Act, which then provides that medium sized estates 
exceeding (roughly) 140 acres ! are subject to expropriation, though 
proprietors in these cases may retain 140 acres each. Estates with 
an area of over 1,400 acres must be completely expropriated, as must 
all land belonging to commercial companies, works pension funds 
and social insurance institutions, whatever the area. The Act 
exempts from expropriation the property, not exceeding 280 acres, 





100 Hungarian acres, or 56 hectares. 
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of any person coming from a family of small-holders whose principal 
occupation is agriculture. 

All stock—live or other—and farm buildings share the fate of the 
land to which they belong, the proprietor being entitled to retain only 
what is indispensable for the cultivation of the area left in his posses- 
sion. Where the distribution of plant, machines and buildings belong- 
ing to a dismembered estate would not be conducive to efficient 
production, such plant, etc., must be handed over to the agricultural 
co-operatives which the new proprietors will establish, and which 
will be regulated by the Minister of Agriculture. 

The area of land which may be granted to any one person may not 
exceed that which a peasant family can work with its own labour. 
This area must be determined in view of the situation and quality 
of the land for division, but in any case fields and meadows granted 
to a single person may not exceed 25 acres, and market gardens and 
vineyards 4.2 acres. 

The beneficiaries of the reform are, first of all, farm hands and 
agricultural workers, and secondly the smallest small-holders. 

Expropriated persons are, in principle, entitled to compensation, 
and the beneficiaries of the reform are required to pay a purchase 
price. Where the beneficiary is a former small-holder, 10 per cent. 
of the price must be paid when he takes possession of his new land, 
the remainder being due in ten equal annual instalments. If the 
holder is a farm hand or landless agricultural labourer, the purchase 
me is payable in twenty annual instalments, the first of which may 

e postponed until not more than three years from the date of entry 
into possession. 


Trade Union Collaboration. 


The application of the Agrarian Reform was entrusted to repre- 
sentative bodies. In each locality where applicants for land were to 
be found, a local applicants’ committee had to be established, com- 
posed of between five and thirty members elected by the persons con- 
cerned at the rate of one for every twenty applicants. The duty of 
these Committees was to register the estates which might be used 
for distribution and the persons entitled to receive such land. They 
were also required to draw up plans of allotment and to collabo- 
rate in the actual distribution process. 

The work of the local committees was supervised by the provincial 
land reform commissions composed of seven members; three of 
these, a judge, an engineer and an agricultural expert, were appointed 
by the Minister of Agriculture, two by the Agricultural Workers’ 
Union, and two by the National Committee (a political body com- 
prising the representatives of the five democratic parties which be- 
longed to the National Independence Front). Each Commission sat 
at the provincial capital. The provincial commissions were empowered 
to approve the distribution plans drawn up by the local committees, 
to decide regarding confiscations, to supervise the technical and 
legal aspects of the distribution process, and to settle appeals brought 
against rulings of the local committees. 

As a supreme authority, the reform operations are directed by 
the National Land Reform Council, the composition of which is 
almost identical with that of the provincial commissions. 
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Nationalisation 

After the liberation, the political parties composing the Govern- 
ment coalition came to an agreement during 1945 as regards the 
nationalisation of key industries. Furthermore, the first General 
Assembly of Free Hungarian Trade Unions, meeting in Budapest 
on 2 December 1945, voted a resolution calling for the nationalisation 
of the coal mines as a first step in this direction, and subsequently 
for that of all large industrial undertakings employing over 1,000 
persons, as well as electric power works and factories making 
agricultural machinery, whatever the size of their personnel. 

Planned economy in industry was inaugurated by Act No. XIII 
of 1946 concerning the nationalisation of the coal mines. This first 
step will be followed up; indeed, pending the execution of its 
programme, the Government has established, by Decree No. 5740 
of 28 May 1946, a Raw Materials and Prices Office, one of the 
functions of which is to prepare for the extension of planned economy 
in the industrial field. 


Nationalisation of Coal Mines. 

The nationalisation of the coal mines was introduced by the 
Order of 20 December 1945 * and completed by Act No. XIII of 
1946. This latter measure annulled all privileges held by landowners 
with respect to underground coal deposits, without compensation. 
Coal mines and ancillary establishments, on the other hand, become 
State property with compensation for the owner. The importation 
of coal from abroad is placed under State control. 

The Act provides for the establishment of arbitration boards 
for the settling of disputes regarding the separation of mines and 
ancillary establishments from plant to be left in the owner’s hands. 
These boards are composed of a representative of the Minister of 
Industry and the mine-owner. The chairman is selected by these 
two members or, failing agreement, is appointed by the President 
of the Supreme Court from among recognised legal experts. 


Administration. The property expropriated under the Coal 
Mines Act will be administered by a public corporation to be 
established by the Minister of Industry in agreement with the Minister 
of Finance. Meanwhile this property is brought together under the 
title: “Hungarian State Coal Mines”, and administered by a cen- 
tral executive committee in virtue of Order No. 62400/1946.* The 
committee, which is composed of a chairman, two vice-chairmen, 
and six other members, is appointed by the Minister of Industry. 

The Act provides that as from 1 July 1946, an amount equal to 
one per cent. of the gross receipts from the State mines shall be 
reserved for workers’ welfare purposes after consultation with the 
National Council for the Coal Mines and the Trade Union Council. 





1 The next measure in this field, the nationalisation of electricity works, Act 
No. XX, providing for the nationalisation of the a plant and long- 
distance electric power lines of certain electricity works, with other —— 
regarding the production of electric power, was adopted in December 1946. 

* Order No. 12200/45 M.E., providing for the assumption by the State of 
administration of the coal mines. 

* Order No. 62400/1946 Ip.M., ponies the provisional administration of the 
Hungarian State Mines, 29 Sept. 1946. 
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A part of this Fund is to be used to provide higher education for 
young persons of working class origin who have proved their fitness. 
Furthermore, the State will take action to ensure the recruitment 
and vocational training of persons to be employed on underground 
work. 


The National Council. In order to ensure that the best technical 
and economic principles shall be followed in the industry, the Act 
provides also for the establishment of a National Council for the 
Coal Mines. 

This body, of which the Minister of Industry or his representative 
acts as chairman, is composed of. representatives of the public 
departments and institutions and of the occupational organisations 
concerned. The Council is required to give its opinion on any matter 
submitted to it by the Minister. 


CONCLUSION 


The above analysis of recent legislation justifies the following 
conclusions regarding the present position of the trade unions in 
Hungary. 

The first characteristic of the reorganised labour movement is 
its structural unity. The basic trade organisations are formed into 
national unions, with local branches throughout the country, and 
these national unions together constitute the Trade Union Council. 

A second characteristic is the centralisation of the movement. 
The Trade Union Council exercises supervision over the national 
bodies on which such new institutions as the National Arbitration 
Board, the Council of Industrial Production, and the National 
Wage-Fixing Board depend. The influence thus exerted by the 
employers’ and workers’ central trade organisations is particularly 
striking in the conclusion of collective agreements. First of all, 
the Trade Union Council concludes basic agreements with the 
central employers’ organisations and the stipulations thus made 
must be observed in the special agreements for individual trades ; 
next the employers’ and workers’ unions must refer back to their 
central organisations, for approval, the special agreements at which 
they have arrived. 

In this way the trade union movement can now participate, 
through its representatives, in the solution of social and economic 
problems at the plant, industry and national levels. At the plant 
level, as has been seen, the works committees are competent to 
deal with all questions concerning conditions of work and the 
rational organisation of production ; at the industry level, in the 
same way, the industrial production committees are required to 
propose to managements and unions the introduction of reforms 
in methods of work, manufacturing processes, output standards 
and remuneration schemes ; and at the national level, such central 
bodies as the National Council of Industrial Production, the National 
Wage-Fixing Board, and—under the first nationalisation measures— 
the National Council for the Coal Mines either regulate or direct 
the regulation of social and economic affairs. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Social Insurance in the Soviet Union 


Social insurance in Russia goes back to 1912, when compulsory 
insurance against sickness and employment injury was introduced. 
The post-revolutionary scheme dates from 1922, and acquired its present 
structure and comprehensive scope in 1933. The changes effected in 
subsequent years have been of relatively small importance apart from 
the introduction of family allowances—for very large families in 1936 
and for families of moderate size in 1944. 

A study of Soviet legislation governing social insurance, and of 
the results achieved up to the end of the year 1933, was prepared by 
the International Labour Office for inclusion in an international survey 
of social services made at the request of the Governing Body in 1936. } 
In 1933 began a new stage in the development of Russian social insur- 
ance, coinciding with the operation of the second Five-Year Plan ; an 
article on the working of social insurance in the Soviet Union during 
these five years appeared in the Review in 1938.? 

In view of the general quickening of interest in social security plans 
during and since the late war, it is felt that the following summary of the 
working of social insurance in the Soviet Union to-day may be of 
interest to readers of the Review. 

The article is based partly on official Soviet sources, partly on 
other published material. * 


The Russian social insurance scheme has a number of outstanding 
features which, until the last year or two, were to be found in it 
alone, but some of them have now been incorporated in other 
national schemes. Thus the Soviet scheme provides cash benefits 
and certain welfare services in kind, but not medical care, which is 
a free service furnished by the public health authorities. Liaison 
between the insurance scheme and the medical care service is main- 
tained by local joint committees. The administration of the scheme 
is entrusted to the All-Russian trade unions of the different industrial 
branches and to their local organs. The cost of the scheme is entirely 
defrayed by contributions proportional to the gross wage bill of each 
establishment. Payment of contributions is effected, as a rule, by 
transfer from the bank account of the establishment to the account 
of the social insurance scheme at the time when the establishment 
draws cash from its account for the purpose of paying wages. The 
qualifying period for benefit is expressed in terms of duration of 
employment, and more particularly uninterrupted employment in 





1 International Survey of Social Services, 1933, Vol. 1, pp. 623-661. I.L.O. 
Studies and Reports, Series M, No. 13 (Geneva, 1936). 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1938, pp. 226-253 : 
“ Social Insurance in the U.S.S.R., 1933-1937 ”. 

* The following sources have been used: Profesionalnye Soyuzy, Nos. 1-2 
(Moscow, 1946) Sotsialni Revue, Nos. 5-6, 7; ‘*Socialni pojisteni v S.S.S.R.”, 
by Dr. Ivan Kocuanovskov (Ministerstvo Ochrany Prace a ialni Pece, Prague, 
1946); The Work of the Trade Unions in the Field of Social Insurance of the Workers 
(Publishing House of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, Moscow, 
1945); Trud, 10. Sept. 1946; Spravochnik po Sotsialnomu Strakhovaniyu dlya 
F.Z.M.K. (Profizdat, Moscow, 1940). 
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the same establishment. Cases of permanent incapacity, whether 
due to employment injury or to another cause, are classified in three 
grades of severity, and in other respects also a close assimilation has 
been achieved between employment injury benefits and the corres- 
ponding benefits provided for in cases of sickness, invalidity and 
death from other causes. 


ORGANISATION 


Social insurance in the Soviet Union is administered partly by 
the trade unions and partly by the Social Welfare Ministries. Short- 
term insurance is administered by trade union organisations, while 
long-term insurance is administered by the Social Welfare Ministries 
of the national Soviet Republics, which, however, in matters of 
social insurance are subordinated to the Central All-Union Council 
of Trade Unions. 

The hierarchy of trade union organs which are entrusted with 
the administration of social insurance is as follows : 

(1) The Social Insurance Department of the Central All-Union 

Council of Trade Unions. 

(2) Insurance funds established at the headquarters of the 
Central Trade Union Councils, which are organised according 
to branches of Soviet industry. 

(3) Branches of trade unions, whose competence may cover the 
area of a town, district, province, or an entire Soviet 
Republic. 

(4) Works committees, with affiliated social insurance councils, 
shop committees, and insurance delegates. 


The Social Insurance Department of the Central 
All-Union Council of Trade Unions 


The following matters fall within the competence of the Social 
Insurance Department of the All-Union Council of Trade Unions: 


(a) the organisation and control of activities of all trade union 
organs entrusted with the administration of social insurance, and, 
in matters of social insurance, the activity of the national Ministries 
of Social Welfare ; 

(6) the establishment of an overall social insurance budget and 
the submitting of the budget to the Council of Ministers of the 
Soviet Union for approval ; 

(c) the drafting of social insurance laws and the submission of 
these laws to the Council of Ministers of the Soviet Union, and the 
issue of instructions and orders aiming at the improvement of the 
State social insurance ; 

(ad) participation in the establishment of the budget of the 
Ministry of Health with a view to securing proper medical care for 
insured persons. 





__ ? Medical care in the Soviet Union is entrusted to the Ministry of Health and 
its organs. 
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The Central Trade Union Councils 


The central councils of the trade unions of the various industrial 
branches propose new legislative measures, collect contributions 
within their respective industrial branches, order and supervise the 
carrying out of measures decided by the All-Union Council, through 
the subordinated organs of trade unions. The social insurance fund 
established at each of the central trade union councils can be regarded 
as the insurance carrier for the particular branch of industry 
concerned. 


Social Insurance Councils 


The local agencies of the Soviet social insurance organisation are 
the social insurance councils. They are established at all establish- 
ments employing more than 200 persons. The social insurance 
council is an organ of the works committee, which approves its 
composition and supervises its work ; the chairman of the works 
committee is also the chairman of the social insurance council. 

Social insurance councils determine, in accordance with existing 
laws, the rates of cash benefits payable during temporary incapacity 
and also of lump sum benefits. They have the right to order the 
cessation of benefit payments if the beneficiary disobeys doctor’s 
orders. The social insurance council supervises the work of hospitals, 
polyclinics and other health institutions ; it sees to the due payment 
of contributions by the management of the respective undertakings 
and submits to the latter accounts of social insurance expenditure ; 
it decides about complaints in matters of incorrect payments of 
benefits, unsatisfactory hospital treatment of insured persons, and 
conditions in children’s and other institutions. It takes action 
against persons misusing social insurance facilities, managements 
which fail to pay contributions, doctors who wrongly issue sickness 
certificates, etc., organises and carries out the supervision of sick 
persons, and ascertains that the doctor’s orders are obeyed. Against 
the decisions of the council an appeal is possible to the respective 
works committee. In smaller undertakings or in those where no 
social insurance council has been set up, the functions of the latter 
are carried out by the works committee in co-operation with social 
insurance delegates. 


Shop Social Insurance Committees 


In workshops and departments of the undertaking, shop social 
insurance committees are established which help the social insurance 
council in its work. These committees are composed of members 
of the shop committee and social insurance delegates. 


Social Insurance Delegates 


All practical work connected with social insurance is carried out 
by the social insurance council in co-operation with social insurance 
delegates. 

Social insurance ye are elected at meetings of the trade 
union branch to which the respective factory belongs. Their work 
is performed after working hours and is not remunerated. Among 
other activities, they visit sick persons, hospitals and kindergartens 
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and help disabled persons with housekeeping, errands, etc. They 
attend meetings of social insurance councils and shop committees 
and report to the trade union branch of their factory or other estab- 
lishment. 

The Social Welfare Ministries of the National Soviet Republics 
have no branches of their own and their functions are performed 
by town, city or district councils. 


Disability Assessment Commissions 


Commissions of medical and production experts are established 
in establishments with works committees, to assess the capacity for 
work of a worker who has been temporarily or partially disabled. 
The chairman of this commission is designated by the respective 
trade union and the members are medical experts in internal medi- 
cine, surgery and neuropathology, experts on production and 
technical questions, and members of the hygiene department of the 
establishment. 

Medical examinations for the determination and classification of 
invalidity are carried out by special commissions which are estab- 
lished at the headquarters of higher social insurance organs, e.g., at 
district or town social insurance committees. 

These commissions recommend measures to be taken for the 
preventing of invalidity and the improvement of work capacity of 
partially disabled workers. 


ScoPE 


Social insurance applies compulsorily to all employed persons. 
In particular, it covers : 

(a) All persons employed in the “ socialist sector” (State, 
co-operative and public undertakings, institutions and other estab- 
lishments). 

(b) All persons employed in private establishments and on 
private farms. 

(c) Students attending retraining and specialisation courses, if 
they worked previously as employed persons. 


The following are not covered by the State social insurance 
scheme : 

(a) Collective farmers ; 

(6) Persons who own farms, and the families of such persons ; 


(ec) Persons performing occasional jobs (such as charwomen, 
small artisans performing repair work, etc.) 


FINANCING 


The social insurance scheme is financed by contributions which 
cover the cost of all benefits with the exception of medical care, 
which is administered and financed by the Ministry of Health. 


“1 This applies | applies to > all territories acquired by tl the Soviet Union where private 
farming has been maintained. 
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In principle the contributions collected each year for workers in 
each branch of industry are to be expended in that year, any surplus 
remaining after the payment of the benefits to which insured persons 
are legally entitled being devoted to social welfare work for the branch 
of industry concerned. The contributions are paid by the employer 
(mostly the State) and vary considerably from one branch of industry 
to another. As examples of the scale of contributions, these figures 
may be cited : 


Percentage Percentage 
Branch of industry of wages Branch of industry of wages 
Gs gs so 6 6 10.7 SE . Ss » 6's 8.4 
at a bt 0! dh. ees 9.6 Road constructions and 
I Pree ee 
a = st a 6 9.3 es « 6 «|e 8% 3.8 
Art and theatre ... 3.7 


The contributions are assessed on wages, including overtime and 
other bonuses ; there is no maximum as there is for the wage on 
which benefits are calculated. 

Each establishment is registered with the insurance fund of its 
industrial branch and has an account in the State Bank for the 
payment of social insurance contributions. After the contributions 
have been deposited by the employer in his contribution account, 
the State Bank transfers the amount paid into the account of the 
insurance carrier, i.e., the social insurance fund of the respective 
industrial branch. 

Establishments belonging to the socialist sector and the Ministries 
of Transport and Railways, when submitting a request for the 
allocation of funds for the payment of wages, are required to present 
an application for the transfer of the contributions deposited by the 
establishment from their account to the account of the insurance 
carrier. All establishments in which social insurance councils have 
been set up are bound to present a social insurance budget to their 
respective trade union branch. 

Private employers pay their contributions at the local branch of 
the State Bank, which transfers these contributions into the account 
of the insurance fund of the industrial branch of the respective 
industry. 

Employers of domestic workers pay contributions by means of 
stamps which can be bought at the branches of the State Bank or 
Savings Bank. The rate of contributions is assessed according to the 
employers’ earnings. Workers, officials, agriculturists and home 
producers who are organised in co-operatives and artisans pay from 
two to six roubles a month according to their earnings. Contributions 
for the insurance of artisans and craftsmen are paid by the manage- 
ment of the producers’ co-operatives. 


BENEFITS 


Cash benefits are payable under the social insurance scheme in 

respect of : 
(a) Short-term benefits, comprising temporary incapacity due to 
employment injury (including occupational disease) or sickness ; 
5 
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maternity leave ; sickness of dependants ; and quarantine. These — 


benefits are administered by trade unions and their affiliated social 
insurance organs. 

(b) Long-term benefits, comprising invalidity, whether due to 
employment injury (including occupational disease) or another 
cause; old age; death; and family responsibilities. Long-term 
benefits are administered by the Social Welfare Ministries of the 
National Soviet Republics. The trade unions, however, administer 
pensions paid to working invalids. 

(c) Other grants, namely maternity and funeral benefits. 

Medical benefits are furnished to insured persons and their 
dependants at polyclinics, in hospitals and in other institutions under 
the administration of the Ministries of Health. Medical aid at home 
is given by the medical institution which is closest to the worker’s 
place of work. 

The basic wage for short-term benefits is the average earnings 
during the last period of continuous employment in the same estab- 
lishment, and for long-term benefits, the wage which the insured 
page was receiving before invalidity, retirement or death. In 

th types of benefit, the maximum basic wage is 400 roubles a 
month, or 550 roubles for underground miners. 


Short-term Benefits 


Employment Injury and Sickness. 


Cash benefits are paid to insured persons in cases of sickness or 
employment injury (including occupational disease) from the first 
day of sickness or from the day on which the employment injury 
occurred, and are paid until the insured person returns to work 
or until he is declared an invalid. 

The amount of cash benefits is assessed according to the type 
of work in which the insured person is employed and according to 
the 1 of his uninterrupted employment in the same establish- 
ment. The percentage of the basic wage payable is as follows : 


(1) Persons continuously employed in the same establishment 
for a period of 


rer ee ee NS 8 8 ts tt ee tee es 100 
(b) from three to six years .......... 80 
(ec) from two to three years. ......... 60 
ee ee MNEs. ir o...0.:6 ‘2.6 pe, ee te 6 50 


(In establishments which began to operate after 1 January 1933 
the period of continuous employment is reduced to five years.) 


be 

(2) Persons continuously employed in underground work for a 
period of 

(a) over two years .......-. a 100 

fap Me OO Ns cs ee ee 60 


(3) Women and youths under 18 years of age continuously 
employed in the same establishment 

(a) over two years ........ atlepiit ve. band 80 

Ie fy Pee a ee a ee 60 
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Cash benefits in cases of sickness or employment injury are 
assessed and granted by the social insurance councils in establish- 
ments where the latter have been set up. In smaller enterprises, 
where no social insurance councils exist, the assessment and granting 
of benefits is carried out by the district trade union committee. 
The payment, however, is effected in all cases by the administration 
of the establishment in which the insured person is employed. The 
cash benefits of persons who are employed by private employers 
are assessed and paid by the district trade union committee from 
special funds allotted for that purpose. 

If, as a result of sickness or employment injury, a person is 
temporarily transferred to less strenuous work, he is entitled to 
the payment of a cash benefit, the amount of which, added to his 
new wages, may not exceed the wages from his former employment. 


Maternity Leave. 

Expectant mothers are granted special leave (35 days before 
and 42 or 56 days after childbirth, depending on their state of 
health). During this period the same benefits are paid to them as 
in the case of sickness or employment injury. 


Sickness of Dependants. 

Similar benefits to those paid in the case of sickness or employ- 
ment injury are paid to an insured person whose absence from work 
is justified by a serious illness of a member of his family or by the 
necessity to visit his children in a kindergarten or other children’s 
institution. The fact that a domestic worker is employed by the 
insured person does not preclude the granting of such special leave 
and the accompanying benefits. Where a child of under two years 
has fallen sick, his working mother can be granted special leave and 
benefits, even if another member of the family is nursing the child. 


Quarantine. 


Similar benefits are also granted to persons who are confined to 
their homes or elsewhere for reasons of quarantine. 


Long-term Benefits 

For the purpose of invalidity, old age and survivors’ pensions, 
insured persons are divided into four categories according to the 
nature of their employment : 

() Manual workers employed on underground or dangerous 
work ; 

(2) Manual and non-manual workers employed in the metal, 
engineering, electro-technical, mining, coal, naphtha and rubber 
industries, transport by rail or waterways, etc. ; 

(3) Manual workers not listed in categories (1) and (2) and 
non-manual workers occupied directly in production, and the 
sanitary and medical personnel of establishments ; 


(4) Other non-manual workers. 
Invalidity Pensions. ' 


_ According to the degree of incapacity for work, invalids are 
divided into three groups: (a) persons who are completely incapa- 
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citated for work and require the help of another person ; (b) persons 
who are completely incapacitated for work but do not require the 
help of another person ; (¢) persons who are partially incapacitated 
and can perform work requiring less skill or strain. 

Invalidity pensions are paid if invalidity is due to employment 
injury (including occupational disease) or any other cause. 

In cases where invalidity is the result of an employment injury 
(including occupational disease), the pension is granted without a 
qualifying period, and amounts, for all categories of employment, 
to 100 per cent. of the basic wage for the first degree of invalidity, 
75 per cent. for the second degree, and 50 per cent. for the third. 

If the injury was caused by a fault of the establishment, the 
worker has the right to sue the establishment for the payment of 
the difference between his former wages and the pension granted 
to him. In such cases the trade union organisation has the right to 
sue the party at fault for the amount of the pensions paid. 

If invalidity is the result of other causes than employment 
injury, the invalidity pension is paid after a certain qualifying 
period during which the person must have been subject to the State 
social insurance scheme. The length of the qualifying period depends 
on the age and sex of the person and the type of employment. 


TABLE I. QUALIFYING PERIOD FOR INVALIDITY PENSION 





Qualifying period (years) 











Age at which 
invalidity occurs 
In underground or 
Men Women dangerous occupations 
From 20 to 22 3 2 2 
22 25 + 3 3 
25 30 6 + + 
30 35 8 5 5 
35 40 10 7 6 
40 45 12 9 7 
45 50 14 ll 8 
50 55 16 13 10 
{ 55 60 18 14 12 
Over 60 20 15 14 | 














If invalidity has occurred under the age of 20, the pension is 
granted without any qualifying period. Military service and some- 
times the time spent on studies are included in the qualifying period. 
For holders of decorations awarded by the Soviet Union or one of 
the Soviet Republics, the qualifying period is reduced by one-third. 

The qualifying period can be interrupted, but for not longer than 
five years. 

The rates of invalidity pensions, in terms of the basic wage, 
depend on the period of employment, the category of employment 
and the degree of invalidity. 
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TABLE Il. PERCENTAGE OF BASIC WAGE PAID AS INVALIDITY PENSION 
































Category Number of Years of Employment 
of Invalidity 
Employment Group 10 )=Cf «| «ss 15 20 | 25 | 30 34 
and under | and over 
I 69 79 91 100 100 100 
1 II 49 59 71 80 80 80 
Itt 35 45 57 66 66 66 
I 68 73 80 90 90 90 
2 II 48 538 60 70 70 70 
Ill 34 39 46 56 56 56 
I 67 67 69 74 79 80 
3 II 47 47 49 54 59 60 
Ill 33 33 35 40 45 46 
I 67 67 68 70 73 75 
4 II 47 47 48 50 53 55 
{ Til | 33 83 34 36 39 41 
| 


























The pension is increased by 10 to 25 per cent. for the first two 
categories of employment in the case of continuous employment 
of 3 to 15 years in one establishment. 

The pension paid to an invalid of the third degree who is employed 
is reduced so that his income from his pension and wages combined 
shall not exceed his wages before he became an invalid. 


Old-age Pensions. 

Old-age pensions comprise (a) regular old-age pensions and 
(6) special old-age pensions. 

Regular old-age pensions. These vary according to the category 
of employment. Workers of the first category receive a pension 
at the age of 50, amounting to 60 per cent. of the last wages, after 
20 years of work, of which at least 10 years must have been spent 
in underground or dangerous work. Workers of the second category 
receive a pension at the age of 60, equivalent to 55 per cent. of the 
last wages, after 25 years of work ; women workers qualify at the 
age of 55, after 20 years of work. Workers of the third and fourth 
categories receive a pension equal to 50 per cent. of the last wages, 
the qualifying period being the same as in the second category of 
employment. 


Intellectual workers. A pension amounting to 50 per cent. is 
paid to certain categories of intellectual workers (teachers, doctors, 
agronomists, etc.) for 25 years of continuous employment. 


Heroes of work. A monthly pension amounting to 75 per cent. 
of the last wages is granted to persons who have accomplished 
35 years of work (heroes of work). These pensions are granted with 
the authorisation of the Government on the recommendation of 
the Central Committee of Trade Unions. 


The basic wage for the assessment of regular old-age pensions 
cannot exceed 400 roubles a month. Old-age pensions are also 
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a without reduction to persons who continue to work after they 
ave reached the qualifying age. 

Other long-term benefits which are paid to the insured person 
reduce or annul the old-age pension. 


Special old-age pensions. These include pensions for academicians 
and artists, and personal pensions. 

A monthly flat rate pension of 450 roubles is paid to scientists, 
artists and other persons whose salaries are higher than the wages 
and salaries of ordinary manual or non-manual workers. 

Personal pensions are granted for special merit in the sphere 
of war, revolution, trade union or public activity, development of 
the Soviet State, art, science or technical progress. Holders of 
government awards are also included in this group. 


Survivors. Survivors’ pensions under the State social insurance 
scheme are governed by different principles according as the death 
of the insured person is due to (a) employment injury (including 
occupational disease), (b) another cause. 

In the case of death due to employment injury, survivors’ 
pensions are assessed without regard to the length of time during 
which the insured was subject to social insurance. 

In the case of death due to another cause, pensions are paid to 
survivors of a person who, according to the qualifying period 
corresponding to his age, would have been entitled to an invalidity 
pension at the time of his death. (See table I.) 

Survivors’ pensions are scaled according to the category of 
employment, the number of survivors and, unless death is due to 
employment injury, the length of employment of the deceased. 


TABLE Il. PERCENTAGE OF BASIC WAGE PAID AS SURVIVORS’ 
































PENSION 
Number of Years of Employment of the Deceased Rate of 
Category Number Pension in 
of of 10 15 20 25 30 34 case of 
Employment] Survivors and and Employment 
under over Injury 
Percentage of Basic Wage 
1 24.5 | 29.5 | 35.5 | 40 40 40 87.5 
2 36.8 | 44.3 | 58.3 | 60 60 60 56.8 
1 3 49 59 71 80 80 80 75 
4 and | 61.3 | 73.8 | 88.8 |100 100 100 93.8 
over 
1 24 26.5 | 30 35 35 35 87.5 
2 36 39.8 | 45 52.5 | 52.5 52.5 56.3 
2 3 48 53 60 70 70 70 75 
4 and | 60 66.3 | 75 87.5 | 87.5 87.5 93.8 
over 
1 23.5 | 28.5 | 24.5 | 27 29.5 380 87.5 
2 35.8 | 35.38 | 36.7 | 40.5 | 44.3 45 56.3 
3 3 47 47 49 o4 59 60 75 
4 and | 58.8 | 58.8 | 61.3 | 67.5 | 738.8 75 93.8 
over 
1 23.5 | 23.5 | 24 25.3 | 26.5 27 37.5 
2 35.3 | 35.3 | 36 37.9 | 39.8 41.3 56.3 
4 3 47 47 48 50.5 | 53 55 75 
4 58.8 | 58.8 | 60 63.1 | 66.3 68.8 93.8 
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The following classes of relatives of the insured person are 
entitled to share in the survivors’ pension : 


(1) Children, brothers and sisters under the age of 16 (students, 
under 18) ; 


(2) Disabled children, brothers and sisters irrespective of age if 
they became disabled before reaching the age of 16 (students, before 
age 18) ; 


(3) Disabled husband or wife, and parents who are disabled 
or have attained pensionable age but are not in receipt of old-age 
pensions ; 


(4) Parents, wife or husband, whether able to work or not, if 
they have in their care sisters, brothers or children under age 8 
who are survivors of the deceased insured person. 


In cases where both parents are insured, and one of them dies, 
orphans’ pensions are paid regardless of the poouing of the surviving 
parent, and they are also paid in cases where the child was not 
actually supported by the deceased person. 

For the purpose of assessment of survivors’ pensions, persons 
whose incapacity for work can be classified as falling into the first 
or second group of invalidity are regarded as disabled. 

Survivors’ pensions are assessed for the family as a whole, but if 
members of the family are living separately, the pension can be 
divided into several parts provided that one of the entitled persons 
applies for such a distribution. 


Family Responsibilities Pensions. 
Allowances from social insurance funds are paid to mothers of 
large families. These allowances take the form of regular monthl 


payments, but lump sum grants are paid in addition at the birt. 
of every child. 


TABLE IV. AMOUNTS OF FAMILY ALLOWANCES (IN ROUBLES) 














Allowances paid Lump sum payment Monthly payment 
To mothers of on the birth of the 
2 children 8rd child 400 — 
3 9 4th ,, 1,800 80 
4 9 Sth ,, 1,700 120 
5 9 6th ,, 2,000 140 
6 9 Th » 2,500 200 
7 9 8th ,, 2,500 200 
8 9 9th ,, 3,500 250 
9 9 1G 3,500 250 
10 , of each succeeding 5,000 300 
child 














_ Unmarried mothers receive additional allowances for the upbring- 
ing of their children. 
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Other Grants 
Maternity Granis. 

Besides the benefits payable during maternity leave and family 
allowances, lump sum grants amounting to 120 roubles are paid 
on the occasion of childbirth and 180 roubles for infant feeding. 
Working mothers or fathers are paid 210 roubles for each child for 
the purchase of the layette. 

The payment of additional lump sum grants can be proposed by 
works committees on behalf of needy families. 


Funeral Grants. 

Funeral grants are paid at the death of the following categories 
of persons and their dependants : 

(a) Workers in the “ socialist sector ” ; 

(b) Persons employed in private establishments and on private 
farms ; 

(c) Beneficiaries of social insurance pensions and special 
pensions ; 

(ad) Students attending universities, polytechnics and factory 
and retraining courses, if they were employed as workers before 
the beginning of their 'studies. 

The funeral grant is accorded to all categories under the same 


conditions ; the rate varies according to age and whether the insured 
or his dependant had his residence in a town or a rural district. 


SPECIAL SCHEMES 


Social Insurance of Collective Farmers 


The social insurance of collective farmers is administered by 
special mutual aid funds which are established at the different 
collective farms. These funds are independent of the management 
of the collective farms and they operate under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Social Welfare of the respective Soviet Republic. 
They are financed by contributions in cash and kind (up to 2 per cent. 
of the annual crops), which are paid by the management of the 
collective farm to the mutual aid fund concerned. 

The establishment of a mutual aid fund is voluntary and takes 
place when the majority of members of a collective farm so decide. 
A member can become affiliated with the fund at the age of 16. 

The benefits granted to the members of the mutual aid fund 
in the case of sickness, old age and invalidity are paid partly in 
cash and partly in kind. 

Among other functions, the mutual aid funds allocate houses 
for the use of retired collective farmers and grant loans to their 
members for the purchase of cattle or farm equipment. The care 
of orphans, survivors of war victims, and war invalids, is also 
entrusted to these funds. 

In cases of pregnancy and childbirth, female members of the 
mutual aid funds are granted the same leave as women insured 
under the State social insurance scheme ; during this period they 
— full payment according to the law governing collective 
arms. 
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The establishment of mutual aid funds is steadily growing, 
and 60,000 of these funds operated in 1944 in the Russian Soviet 
Republic alone. 


Social Insurance of Artisans and Orafismen 


The social insurance of artisans and craftsmen is carried out by 
producers’ co-operatives which have their own mutual insurance 
schemes. 

The benefits paid by these co-operatives to their members are 
almost the same as those paid under the State social insurance 
scheme. Old-age pensions are paid at the age of 60 for men and 
55 for women ; the rate varies between 45 and 60 per cent. of earnings, 
according to the trade. 


Participation of Social Insurance Organs in the Administration 
of War Pensions 


The administration of war pensions has been entrusted for the 
most part to trade union organisations. War pensions payable to 
reserve and junior officers, non-commissioned officers and privates 
are fixed by social insurance organs of the district or town trade 
union committees. War pensions of regular officers and senior 
officers are fixed by military authorities. 

A close relation exists between social insurance pensions and war 
pensions. +4 

Partially disabled war invalids who continue to work receive 
100 per cent. of their former wages. 


Persons not Insured 


Persons who are not entitled to benefits under the State social 
insurance scheme or one of the above special schemes receive assist- 
ance in their old age, and in case of invalidity are placed in homes 
for invalids. This assistance is furnished by the social assistance 
authorities at the expense of the Government. 


WELFARE PROJECTS 


Social insurance funds are used by the trade union organisations 
for the building and maintenance of rest homes, sanatoria, holiday 
camps, dietetic dining rooms, kindergartens and children’s parks 
and institutions. 

Social insurance departments of district and town councils 
—as branches of the Ministries of Social Welfare of the Soviet 
Republics—in co-operation with social insurance councils of works 
committees, take an active part in the organisation of retraining, 
rehabilitation and re-employment of civilian and war invalids. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, 
pp. 255-256. 
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The first session of the Petroleum Committee of the International 
Labour Organisation 4 was held in the Federal Building at Los 
Angeles, California, from 3 to 12 February 1947. The session was 
presided over by Mr. Luis Alvarado, Peruvian Minister in Canada and 
Peruvian Government member of the Governing Body of the I.L.0. 
Three members attended on behalf of the Governing Body of 
the I.L.0. — Mr. Alvarado, for the Government Group ; Mr. J. D. 
Zellerbach (United States) for the employers’ group ; and Mr. V. Lom- 
bardo Toledano (Mexico), for the workers’ group. 

The Committee elected as its vice-chairmen : Mr. E. R. C. Beard, 
M.B.E., Acting Head of Industrial Relations Department, Shell Oil 
Company, London, for the employers, and Mr. Marcel Voyer 
(France), Assistant Secretary, National Federation of Chemical 
Industries, Paris, for the workers. 

Representatives attended from the following 11 countries: 
United States of America, Canada, Colombia, Egypt, France, 
United Kingdom, Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, Peru and Venezuela. 
All but one of these countries appointed tripartite delegations. 
Iraq had also been invited to be represented at the meeting, but was 
unable to send a delegation. The total representation of the 11 coun- 
tries was 100 — 61 members, 36 advisers, 2 observers and a secretary 
to — French delegation, who also acted as substitute Government 
member. 

The members representing the Governments included an 
Ambassador, a member of parliament and Government officials 
concerned with labour relations, labour inspection, economic and 
trade questions and the special problems of fuel and petroleum. 
The employers’ members included representatives of the leading oil 
companies concerned with industrial relations and personnel man- 
agement, as well as works managers, safety experts and engineers. 
Included amongst the workers’ members were presidents, vice- 
presidents, secretaries and national officers of the oilworkers’ unions 
of the various countries. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1945, pp. 
189-153 : “‘ The Industrial Committees of the International Labour Organisation ”’. 
For an account of the first meetings of the I.L.O. Coal Mines and Inland 
Transport Committees, see idem, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, pp. 200-214 
and for an account of the first ae of the I.L.O. Iron and Steel and Metal 
Trades Committees, see idem, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, pp. 364-379. 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


WorK OF THE COMMITTEE 


During the first part of the session, the Committee entered into 
a general discussion of the labour and social problems of the petro- 
leum industry. The discussion centred around an introductory 
report which had been prepared by the International Labour Office 
and which referred in particular to employment problems (including 
recruitment, training and the provision of regular employment) ; 
conditions of work (including wages, hours of work and holidays 
with pay); safety and health ; social services for workers in the 
industry (such as the provision of housing, medical care and food 
supplies) ; and problems of industrial relations. 1 After this discus- 
sion it was decided that the Committee should give special con- 
sideration to three groups of subjects during the first session, namely 
(a) general social and labour conditions; (b) machinery for 
management-labour relations; (c) vocational training. 

Subcommittees were appointed to examine the three groups of 
subjects. Each of the subcommittees held several sittings and 
submitted reports and draft resolutions which were examined and 
adopted by the Committee, with a few slight amendments, at the 
close of the session. 


GENERAL SOCIAL AND LABOUR CONDITIONS 


The Subcommittee on General Social and Labour Conditions 
consisted of 28 members (seven Government members, fourteen 
employers’ members and seven workers’ members). Each of the 
Government and workers’ members had two votes and each of the 
employers’ members one vote. The Subcommittee elected as its 
chairman Mr. Bettelheim (French Government member) and as 
its vice-chairmen Brigadier Longrigg (United Kingdom employers’ 
member) and Mr. Dalgleish (United Kingdom workers’ member). 

It was agreed by the Petroleum Committee that the Subcommittee 
should be asked to consider questions arising under the headings 
of hours of work, wage-fixing machinery, inspection of workplaces, 
housing, health and safety, sanitation, social security, education, 
transport facilities and any other question affecting general social 
conditions in the industry. 

At the first sitting of the Subcommittee it was decided that 
consideration should be given to health and safety, hours of work, 
wage-fixing machinery and social security, in so far as time permitted. 


Safety 


A draft resolution concerning safety measures in the petroleum 
industry was proposed by the employers’ members of the Sub- 
committee. After a short discussion, in the course of which various 
additions were made, a resolution was unanimously adopted in 
the following form : 


The Petroleum Committee of the International Labour Organisation, having 
met at Los Angeles from 3 to 12 February 1947, adopts the following Resolution : 





1 Extracts from this re << in the International Labour Review, 
- 1 » Pp- 


Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.- 831-352. 
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Whereas certain operations in the production, storage and refining of petroleum 
and petroleum products and the transportation incidental thereto can be hazardous 
when conducted by workers not fully experienced in safety measures ; 

Whereas an effective safety programme requires the collaboration of employers 
and workers in the development of effective safety measures and services ; 

And whereas the standardisation of industrial safety and warning signs by 
such means as colour, shape and wording is an invaluable aid in preventing 
accidents ; 

The Committee recommends that employers and workers should be encouraged 
to collaborate in the maintenance of educational programmes to secure the instruc- 
tion of workers in the safe handling of petroleum and petroleum products and 
in first-aid measures for injuries, by such means as lectures, pamphlets, illustrated 
posters, films and demonstrations ; 

That employers and workers should be encouraged to form joint safety advisory 
committees or similar bodies for the sole purpose of recommending to the manage- 
ment improvements in safety measures ; 

And invites the International Labour Office — 

(1) to assemble, review and classify information concerning the most effective 
industrial safety and warning signs with a view to the adoption of uniform warning 
signs throughout the world ; 

(2) to assemble, review and classify information concerning safe work practices 
and accident prevention measures in petroleum production, storage and refining ; 
and 


(3) to review and analyse procedures used for reporting accidents with a view 
to recommending the standardisation of such procedures for consideration at the 
next session of the Committee. 


The above resolution was subsequently approved unanimously 
by the Petroleum Committee. 


Hours of Work 


A long discussion took place in the Subcommittee concerning a 
proposal made by the workers’ members that the working week 
in the petroleum industry be reduced to 40 hours. A draft resolution 
to this effect was presented by the workers’ members, who later 
amended their proposal to provide that the statutory working week 
should be fixed at 40 hours but that, in view of present economic 
conditions and the need for increased production, the actual working 
week might be greater than 40 but no more than 48 hours and that 
hours worked in excess of 40 should be paid at overtime rates. 
It was not found possible, however, to reach agreement on this 
subject, and it was finally decided to postpone consideration of the 
question until the next meeting of the Petroleum Committee and 
to request the International Labour Office to prepare full informa- 
tion regarding normal hours of work, overtime hours and rates of 
overtime pay in the petroleum industry. 


Minimum Wage Fixing 


The workers’ members submitted a draft resolution affirming 
the principle that minimum wage rates should be established for 
workers in the petroleum industry in each country. The employers’ 
group was opposed to the proposal in the terms submitted, considering 
that a minimum wage rate should be fixed for all industries in a given 
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region and not for the petroleum industry alone. In the course of 
the discussion, an amended resolution was drafted and adopted. 
The resolution, which is set out below, was later carried by the 
Petroleum Committee by 43 votes to one, with four abstentions. 


The Petroleum Committee of the International Labour Organisation, having 
met at Los Angeles from 3 to 12 February 1947, adopts the following resolution : 


The Committee accepts the principle that a minimum wage rate should be fixed 
for workers (other than apprentices) in the industry by collective agreements, 
by legislation or by any other procedure in conformity with the laws or customs 
of each country, with the participation of the organisations of employers and workers 
in the industry where they exist ; 

In fixing such a minimum wage rate, account should be taken of the economic 
conditions of the country concerned and of the work week as established by collec- 
tive agreements or legal provisions. Such a minimum rate should provide a decent 
standard of living for the worker and his family. 


MACHINERY FOR MANAGEMENT-LABOUR RELATIONS 


The Subcommittee on Machinery for Management-Labour Rela- 
tions consisted of 24 members (six Government members, twelve 
employers’ members and six workers’ members). Each of the Govern- 
ment and workers’ members had two votes, and each of the 
employers’ members one vote. 

The Subcommittee appointed the following officers: chairman, 
Mr. Hooper (Canadian Government member); vice-chairmen, 
Mr. Tanham (United States employers’ member) and Mr. Arechan- 
dieta (Méxican workers’ member). 

A very full discussion took place on freedom of association, the 
right to ie and collective bargaining, after which a draft resolu- 
tion was prepared by a drafting committee, consisting of the officers 
of the Subcommittee and one representative from each of the three 
groups. Full consideration was given to the draft and a number of 
amendments were examined. Eventually, the Subcommittee adopted 
the following resolution, which was submitted to the Petroleum 
Committee and carried without opposition : 


The Petroleum Committee of the International Labour Organisation, having 
met at Los Angeles from 3 to 12 February 1947, adopts the following resolution : 

Whereas harmonious relations between employers and workers everywhere 
contribute to the maintenance of peace between nations ; 

Whereas it is the objective of this Committee to study and promulgate the 
principles which promote such relations between employers and workers in the 
petroleum industry for the common good of all concerned ; 

And whereas the International Labour Conference has repeatedly affirmed 
that freedom of expression and association are essential to sustained progress ; 

The Committee affirms the right of both employers and workers to form organisa- 
tions of their own choosing without authorisation and without fear of discrimina- 
tion, coercion or intimidation ; 

Recommends strongly that where any country now possesses legislation designed 
to curtail rights of free association, such legislation be removed, and further that 
all Governments, whether through legislation or policy, should lend themselves 
to the promotion of the principles contained in this resolution ; 

Affirms that when employees are organised, it is essential, in order to avoid 
difficulties between the hago that every effort be made, through collective 
bargaining machinery, to ensure and maintain harmonious relations ; 
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And further affirms the need for machinery to deal quickly and effectively 
with the settlement of disputes ; 

The Committee invites the International Labour Office to study the laws, 
machinery and methods in practice in various countries in the petroleum industry 
and, if possible, in industry generally in regard to— 

(a) the establishment and recognition of trade unions ; 

(b) the development and improvement of collective bargaining ; 

(c) the avoidance and settlement of disputes ; 
and to make the results of these studies available to the Committee. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The Subcommittee on Vocational Training consisted of 
24 members (six Government members, twelve employers’. members 
and six workers’ members). Each of the Government and workers’ 
members had two votes, and each of the employers’ members 
one vote. 

The officers elected were: chairman, Mr. Cordova (Mexican 
Government member) ; vice-chairmen, Mr. MacNeill (United King- 
dom employers’ member) and Mr. Codron (French workers’ member). 
At the opening sitting of the Subcommittee, it was agreed that the 
Subcommittee should examine the subjects referred to it in the 
following order: (1) equal opportunities for training, without 
discrimination ; (2) recruitment of workers ; (3) right to promotion, 
without discrimination. 


Training 


The Subcommittee discussed the question of general education 
as a basis for vocational training, as well as training facilities and 
apprenticeship. Various draft resolutions were submitted to a 
drafting committee consisting of the officers of the Subcommittee 
and one representative from each of the three groups. The drafting 
committee prepared three resolutions on general basic education, 
vocational training and technical education, and educational facilities 
in the petroleum industry. A further resolution on base 
was submitted by the employers’ members of the Subcommittee. 
All four resolutions, which are set out below, were unanimously 
adopted by the Subcommittee and were later given unanimous 
approval by the Petroleum Committee. 


General Basic Education. 

The Petroleum Committee of the International Labour Organisation, having 
met at Los Angeles from 3 to 12 February 1947, adopts the following resolution : 

Whereas it is essential that petroleum workers who desire to compete for more 
responsible and higher-paid work should have available the necessary facilities 
for general basic education, which is the essential foundation for vocational training 
or technical studies ; 

Whereas the effectiveness of workers in a community, and among others petro- 
leum workers, is influenced by their education ; ‘ 

Whereas the children of petroleum workers should have access to facilities 
for general basic education ; 

And whereas certain petroleum undertakings are far distant from urban 
centres ; ® 

The Committee recommends that Governments should as far as possible make 
general basic education available to the petroleum workers and their children, 
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whatever may be the place of work. Where geographical conditions make it neces- 
sary, this should be done in collaboration with the petroleum companies. 
Vocational Training and Technical Education. 

The Petroleum Committee of the International Labour Organisation, having 
met at Los Angeles from 3 to 12 February 1947, adopts the following resolution : 

Whereas many operations in the petroleum industry require skilled workers ; 

And whereas it is of benefit to Governments, employers and workers that the 
workers should be encouraged to develop their abilities and so fit themselves for 
more responsible and higher-paid work ; 

The Committee recommends the development of vocational training within 
the petroleum industry and, where necessary, the setting up of special schools 
for general and full technical education ; and in this matter emphasises the impor- 
tance of taking into account the principles formulated on several occasions by the 
International Labour Organisation concerning collaboration between empioyers 
and workers. 


Facilities for General and Technical Education. 

The Petroleum Committee of the International Labour Organisation having 
met at Los Angeles from 3 to 12 February 1947, adopts the following Resolution : 

Whereas the problems of general and technical education and vocational 
training require detailed and fundamental study ; 

The Committee invites the International Labour Office to study, if 
in collaboration with other specialised international organisations, the facilities 
for general and technical education and vocational training in the petroleum 
industry ; 

And invites the International Labour Office to undertake an enquiry into 
the special qualifications required for the different branches of the industry which 
fall within the competence of the Committee. 


Apprentice Training. 

The Petroleum Committee of the International Labour Organisation having 
met at Los Angeles from 3 to 12 February 1947, adopts the following Resolution : 

Whereas apprentice training can be expected to increase the prestige of crafts- 
men and raise the general level of skill ; 

And whereas apprentice training will improve the productivity of workers 
and therefore their standard of living ; 

The Committee invites the International Labour Office to study and report 
on methods for apprentice training at present in operation in various countries, 
with the aim of providing information for the establishment in each country 
of certain basic standards of apprentice training. 


Recruitment 

Consideration was given to a draft resolution on recruitment 
submitted by the workers’ members, after which a new text was 
submitted at the Subcommittee’s request by the Chairman. The 
resolution was carried by 20 votes to 3, except for the paragraph 
relating to an enquiry on recruitment "to be undertaken by the 
I.L.0., which was adopted unanimously. When the resolution was 
considered by the Petroleum Committee, it was slightly amended 
to give clearer expression to the purpose which the Subcommittee 
had in mind, namely, that the employment of workers from outside 
the country in which the undertaking is situated should be pre- 
vented if workers with the necessary qualifications and experience 
to fill the vacancies can be found in the country concerned. The 
oe as unanimously adopted by the Petroleum Committee, 
is as follows : 
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The Petroleum Committee of the International Labour Organisation, having 
met at Los Angeles from 3 to 12 February 1947, adopts the following resolution : 


Whereas the recruitment of workers in the petroleum industry should be carried 
out on a definite basis ; 

And whereas the problem requires detailed and fundamental study ; 

The Committee recommends that, whatever the system of recruitment, account 
should be taken of the following suggestions: — 

(a) preference should be given to workers residing in the country concerned, 
according to its laws, first choice being made, as far as practicable, of those who 
have undergone training in vocational schools ; and 

(b) women and young workers should be employed only in positions for which 
they are physically suited and within the requirements of present and future 
national legislation ; 

The Committee also invites the International Labour Office to undertake 
an enquiry into the methods of recruitment of workers in the different countries. 


Promotion 


The Subcommittee examined a draft resolution on promotion 
submitted by the employers’ members. This resolution, with slight 
amendments, was unanimously adopted by the Subcommittee and 
afterwards by the Petroleum Committee in the following terms : 


The Petroleum Committee of the International Labour Organisation, having 
met at Los Angeles from 3 to 12 February 1947, adopts the following resolution : 


Whereas recruitment of new workers in undertakings should be carried out 
only after examination of the possibility of filling the vacancies by workers already 
in the undertaking, and on a basis of promotion ; 

The Committee recommends that such examination should be undertaken 
in the petroleum industry, and that promotion should take into account the 
relative abilities, relative qualifications and length of service of the workers in 
the undertaking or occupation. 


CONCLUSION 


The first session of the Petroleum Committee provided the 
opportunity for a broad and open discussion of the labour problems 
of this important industry. At the closing sitting, Mr. C. E. Shaw 
(United States employers’ member), speaking for the employers’ 
group, expressed appreciation of the frank attitude of the Government 
and workers’ representatives. In spite of inevitable differences of 
opinion, they thought that the discussions in the subcommittees 
and the resolutions adopted had revealed the existence of broad 
areas of mutual interest. The opportunities afforded by the session 
of the Committee for the exchange of ideas and better understanding 
of the objectives of all concerned would contribute materially to 
industrial progress. Mr. Woods (United States workers’ member) 
affirmed on behalf of the workers’ group that the session had resulted 
in more satisfaction than dissatisfaction. The Chairman expressed 
his opinion that the first session -had been successful. Its results 
should be judged not merely by the resolutions adopted but also 
by the discussions which had taken place regarding problems in 
the petroleum industry. These discussions had led to a good measure 
of understanding which would help to promote prosperity in the 
industry. The value of the Committee’s work, he thought, should 
be judged from the manner in which it had faced its problems. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


1.L.0. Mission TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND POLAND 


In connection with the studies undertaken by the International 
Labour Office of methods of collaboration between trade organis- 
ations and public authorities, a mission recently visited Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland to study at first hand the part played by trade 
unions in the reorganisation of the economic and social institutions 
of bor two countries, and in particular the functioning of works 
councils. 


The mission visited Poland in March, and Czechoslovakia in April. Its pro- 
gramme included official visits to ministries and trade union committees ; visits 
to important towns and typical undertakings ; discussions with officials of ministries 
and universities, with the administrations of nationalised industries, and with 
representatives of the trade organisations of various industries—particularly 
those industries for which the Organisation has set up industrial committees ; 
and the study of the social institutions directed by trade unions. 

In both countries the mission was cordially received by the Government, 
national and regional authorities, as well as by the trade unions and managements 
of industrial undertakings, and was thus enabled to gain an insight into the 
economic and social problems involved, and to appreciate the difficulties to be 
overcome and the successes achieved. In this way considerable information was 
obtained on new experiments which will doubtless prove of value to other member 
States. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 


REPORTS FOR THE SECOND SESSION OF THE INLAND TRANSPORT COMMITTEE 


Three reports have been published by the Office for consideration 
by the second session of the Inland Transport Committee which 
will be held in Geneva on 6 May 1947. These are the first of a new 
series of reports giving documentation for the sessions of the 
I.L.0. Industrial Committees. For further particulars, see the 
“Bibliography Section ”. * 


NUTRITION IN INDUSTRY 


A note on the volume recently published by the Office under 
the above title is given in the “ Bibliography Section ”. ? 





* See below, p. 345. 
* See below, p. 346. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The Industrial Safety Survey for the third quarter of 1946 (July- 
September, Volume XXII, No. 3) has just been published. 


The principal article in this issue is on the discovery and analysis of multiple 
accident causes, by Mr. Roger J. Desnoyers, Training and Safety Supervisor 
at the Northern Electric Company, Montreal. There are notes on safety institu- 
tions and associations in Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America and summaries of new safety regulations in Belgium, 
Canada (Manitoba), Cuba, Kenya, Mexico, Norway, Palestine, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. The section on official reports includes, amongst others, 
the annual report of the Chief Inspector of Factories in Great Britain, a report 
on injuries and accident causes in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry 
in the United States of America, and the annual report of the Swedish Industrial 
Inspectorate. The issue contains the usual reviews of periodicals and books, 
and reproductions of safety posters. 


OBITUARY 


Prerre KRiER 


The International Labour Office records with t the death, 
on 20 January 1947, of Mr. Pierre Krier, Luxembourg Minister 
of Labour, Mines and Reconstruction. 


Pierre Krier took an outstanding part in politics and in the trade union move- 
ment of his country. At the age of 832 he was appointed General Secretary, and 
shortly afterwards President of the International Trade Union Federation. He 
was elected Deputy in 1918 and on 5 November 1937 was appointed Minister of 
Labour, Social Welfare, Mines and Public Health. 

On the invasion of his country in May 1940, Pierre Krier went into exile in 
London with the other members of the Luxembourg Government. After the 
liberation he continued as Minister of Labour and Mines, and was also entrusted 
with the arduous task of the reconstruction of the country. 

Pierre Krier was closely associated with the work of the International Labour 
Organisation for more than 25 years. He was present at all the sessions of the 
Conference, first as workers’ delegate and from 1987 as Government delegate. 
For several years he has been a substitute member of the Governing Body. He 
was deeply attached to the work of the Organisation, and said himself that all 
his work at the Ministry of Labour was inspired by its principles. An interesting 
innovation of his was the National Labour Conference, on the model of the 
International Labour Organisation, which gave vigorous support to the Luxem- 
bourg Government and Parliament in the preparation of social laws and in putting 
them into effect. 

The bold social legislation introduced during Pierre Krier’s long term of office 
in the Ministry of Labour put his country in the forefront of social progress. His 
premature death will be keenly felt both in his own country and in international 
circles. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF BRAZIL 


The new Constitution of the United States of Brazil, promulgated 
on 18 September 1946, adopts an attitude towards economic and 
social affairs and industrial relations fundamentally different from 
that of the previous Constitution. It is now proclaimed that 
“ economic life must be organised in conformity with the principles 
of social justice, founded on freedom of initiative and on the value 
of human labour ”. 


Under the old Constitution of 10 November 1937, ' although certain economic 
and social safeguards were laid down, private enterprise was regarded as the 
source of national prosperity and wealth. The State might only intervene in case 
of failure by private enterprise. Furthermore, though freedom of association was 
proclaimed, only officially recognised unions were entitled to represent the workers 
in dealings with the State or the employers, while strikes and lock-outs were 
prohibited. 

In accordance with the principles mentioned above, the new Constitution 
extends the sphere of action of the State in economic affairs, strengthens the pro- 
tection accorded to labour, and re-establishes freedom in industrial relations. 
Economic Principles. 

No one, it is declared, may use property to the detriment of the general welfare. 
With certain safeguards regarding expropriation, provision may be made for a 
fair distribution of property and equal chances for all. Any abuse of economic 
power will be suppressed, and economic agreements tending to dominate the 
national markets, eliminate competition or cause arbitrary price increases, will 
be brought under control. The State may intervene in the economic field to super- 
vise a specified industry or activity when the public interest so requires and in 
so far as respect for fundamental rights permits. 

A National Economic Council will be established to study the economic situa- 
tion of the country and to propose the necessary measures to the authorities. 


‘Social Principles. 


Work is a social obligation. It must be guaranteed to all, and provide those 
who engage in it with a decent standard of life. 

Legislation in labour matters must be based on the principles enumerated 
in the Constitution, which are valid without distinction of occupation for every 
manual, technical and intellectual worker. These provisions apply to remunera- 
tion schemes, conditions of work, social welfare and security and industrial elations. 


Remuneration. There must be a minimum wage ensuring the satisfaction of 
the normal needs of a worker and his family. Payment of different wage rates 
for the same work by reason of age, sex, nationality or civil status will be prohibited. 
Night work must be paid for at higher rates than day work. Employed persons 
will be entitled to a direct compulsory share in the profits of the establishment, 
under conditions to be determined by legislation. 

Conditions of Work. The working day will consist of eight hours ; exceptions 
will be laid down by legislation. Workers must have a weekly rest with pay, the 
traditional public holidays, and an annual paid vacation. Employment of persons 
under 14 years of age will be prohibited. Young persons under 18 years of age 
and women may not be employed in unhealthy industries, and persons under 
18 may not work at night. Women will be entitled to a rest before and after 





1 Cf. 1.L.0.: Constitutional Provisions concerning Social and Economic Policy (Montreal, 
1944), p. 266. 
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confinement, retaining their jobs and wages. Hygiene and safety at work will 
be secured. Stability of employment in agriculture will be guaranteed, and dismissed 
workers will be entitled to compensation as determined by law. 


Welfare and Social Security. Legislative provision will be made for medical 
assistance for workers and pregnant women ; unemployment assistance ; mater- 
nity, sickness, old age, invalidity and survivors’ insurance (with the State, 
employed persons and employers all contributing) ; and for compulsory insurance 
on the employer’s part against industrial accidents. 

Industrial Relations. 

Association by trade or occupation is free. The form in which organisations 
may be established, legal representation for the conclusion of collective ts, 
and the functions which may be allocated to trade organisations by the public 
authorities, will be defined by legislation. 

Protection of the right of association and assembly are included in a declaration 
of the rights of man, in another chapter in the Constitution. The forced dissolution 
of unions is legal only under a court order. Any association contrary to the demo- 
cratic regime, which is based on the existence of several parties and a guarantee 
of the rights of man, is prohibited. 

Collective agreements are recognised, and so is the right to strike, the exercise 
of which will be governed by legislation. As a trarsitional measure, the new 
Constitution grants an amnesty to strikers on whom penalties have been inflicted 
under the previous legislation. 

Labour courts form an integral part of the judicial machinery established 
unter the Constitution. This provides for the following institutions : a superior 
labour court, established at the Federal capital ; regional labour courts; and 
conciliation and arbitration boards to be established by legislative decision (their 
functions may be exercised by ordinary judges in regions where no such boards 
have been established). Employers and workers will be equally represented on 
all these labour courts and boards. 

The functions of the above institutions is to conciliate and arbitrate in individual 
and collective disputes occurring between employers and workers and in all other 
disputes arising out of industrial relations governed by special legislation. Disputes 
regarding industrial accidents lie within the competence of the ordinary courts. 
The cases in which decisions issued in collective labour disputes may determine 
conditions of work will be defined by legislation. * 


THE TRIPARTITE WORKING PARTIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


REPORTS FOR THE FURNITURE AND JEWELLERY AND SILVERWARE INDUSTRIES 


Two more of the tripartite Working Parties appointed to study 
improvements in the production and distribution methods and 
processes in British industries have submitted their reports to the 
President of the Board of Trade.* As in the case of the reports 
sreegge | submitted by the Working Parties for the Pottery, 

tton, Hosiery, and Boots and Shoes industries, the iatest reports, 
on the Furniture and Jewellery and Silverware industries, include 
recommendations for the establishment of permanent advisory 
bodies for the respective industries. 


National Furniture Council. 

The Working Party takes the view that competition must be given free play 
to eliminate the inefficient within the industry and to stimulate enterprise, but 
that certain safeguards are needed to ensure that it operates solely to the public 





» Diario Oficial, 11 Sept. 1946, No. 214, p. 13059. 

* For the terms of reference of the Working Parties and the recommendations made in the 
Sy + od submitted, see International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 

» Pp. 321. 
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good. In order to prevent competition from leading to a depression of working 
conditions, or a depreciation in the quality of the furniture itself, and to ensure 
that all future developments in the industry are examined from the standpoint 
of whether they are in the best public interest, the Working Party recommends 
the establishment of a National Furniture Council, composed of representatives 
of employers and workers, with the addition of independent members to represent 
the public. 

Powers and functions. The Council would be charged with promoting efficiency 
in the industry, but would act in a purely advisory and supervisory capacity. It 
would be required to make at least an annual report on its work to the President 
of the Board of Trade for publication, and to make reports on special matters as 
and when required. It would maintain the closest possible contact with the National 
Furniture College, the establishment of which is recommended to provide a form 
of higher education for all who will occupy positions of responsibility in the industry 
in future, and with three central institutions, the Research Association, the Design 
Centre, and the Economic Intelligence Service, to be established for the 
of providing services which will be of both immediate and lasting benefit to the 
trade in the form of design, technical and economic research. The Council would 
not, however, assume executive responsibility for any of these institutions. The 
report states : 

We attach great importance to the Council’s activities securing a wide 
measure of acceptance by the industry and believe that this result is most 
likely to be achieved by a body acting in an advisory capacity only, independent 
of the Government in the sense that it would be free to carry out its instruc- 
tions in its own way without interference from the Government in matters 
of detail, and independent of the trade in the sense that the trade members 
would sit as individuals and not as representatives of sectional interests. The 
Council’s ability to attain its aims will largely depend on its success in pro- 
ceeding by agreement and persuasion. ‘ 

At the same time, the Working Party is convinced that without the possibility 
of the resort to compulsion, the revival of the industry and the prevention of 
the pre-war abuses of competition cannot be achieved. If the Council’s efforts 
to get any of the central institutions started should fail through lack of support 
from the industry, compulsory measures should be recommended by the Council. 


Composition. The Council would be appointed by the President of the Board of 
Trade and would consist of ten members, three selected from among the manu- 
facturers in the industry, in consultation with the British Furniture Trade 
Employers’ Confederation ; three from among the workers in the industry, in 
consultation with the National Federation of Furniture Trades Associations ; and 
three independent members and an independent Chairman. 

The Council, states the report, will depend very largely upon the associa- 
tions of employers and the trade unions for much of the most important work 
it has to initiate. It is important therefore that these should be strong and 
effective. In no sense is it a rival or an alternative to them. 


No member of the Council should be required to devote his full time services 
to its business, but there would have to be a full-time permanent paid 
of high calibre, with an assistant of administrative rank, and some clerical staff. 

The Council’s independence of action would be best secured by drawing its 
financial support jointly from the Government and the industry. The Govern- 
ment could be expected to contribute a substantial sum annually, and if this 
grant were borne on the Board of Trade vote, it should be made clear that the 
President of the Board, while accepting general responsibility for the selection 
and appointment of the Council, and for the policies on which he has asked for 
its advice, should not hold himself answerable for the details of the Council's 
work. Even if the organisations of the industry were not prepared to contribute 
to the cost of the Council, it should not be impossible for the Council to achieve 
sufficient independence and authority if it were entirely financed by the Govern- 
ment. 





1986) Boarp or TrapvE: Working Party Reports: Furniture (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
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A Jewellery and Silverware Advisory Board. 

The Working Party of the jewellery and silverware industry considers that 
the future of the industry is certain to be vitally affected by Government deci- 
sions on matters such as purchase tax, import policy, labour supply, and the 
necessary rebuilding of workshops. It is, therefore, necessary that the case of 
the industry be effectively stated to the Government and to the public, not 
once only, but continuously in the future. This could best be done, in the opinion 
of the Working Party, by the establishment of a standing Advisory Board, similar 
in structure to the Working Party, but as a preliminary to the establishment 
of the Board, the industry has a good deal to do to set its house in order on 
the side of management. 

The time has come to replace the various trade associations at present existing 
by a single federation or association for the whole industry. Some of the chief 
and most urgent tasks of such a federation or association are to promote 
re-equipment and reorganisation of work in factories and workshops, to promote 
a rapid improvement in working conditions and training facilities, to promote 
adequate market research and publicity, and to take all steps which can be taken 
“to prevent the industry cutting its own throat in times of lesser prosperity by 
undue and sometimes quite hysterical price-cutting ”. 

The destinies of the industry could not, however, be left too largely in the 
hands of an employers’ association. In addition to wages, which would continue 
to be negotiated between employers and trade unions, there would be many points 
of policy which could not be left entirely to any body representing the industry 
alone, but would need consideration and discussion by some tripartite body such 
as the proposed Board. 

Powers and Functions. The Jewellery and Silverware Advisory Board, which 
would be established after the Government had approved proposals of the 
industry for setting up a federation or association and had imposed an adequate 
financial contribution on all firms in the industry, would be advisory in charac- 
ter but would have full power to report to the President of the Board of Trade, 
its reports being published. 

The Board, states the report, should be required to review from time to time 
the whole position of the industry, and in particular to examine the policy of 
the federation or association and its use of the funds the administration of 
which, on behalf of the industry, is committed to its charge. 

Composition. The Board would have an independent chairman, and equal 
representation of the federation or association and of the trade unions, together 
with independent members, who might include a representative of the retail trade. 
The structure proposed for the Board would secure that problems be considered 
on a very wide basis and would enable the Government and the public to feel 
satisfied that the interests of the consumer and of the national economy at large 
were not neglected. It is recommended that the secretary of the Advisory Board 
should be an official of the Board of Trade of adequate standing and seniority. 
The various recommendations in regard to organisation of the industry are sub- 
mitted as integral parts of one comprehensive recommendation and are not to be 
taken as involving any proposals affecting wages or conditions of employment. ! 


NEw SEAFARERS’ ORGANISATION IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


During 1946 a new seafarers’ organisation was set up in Buenos 
Aires with the title “ Argentine Association of Coastal Seafarers ” 
(Centro Argentino de Cabotaje). 

The rules of the new organisation state that it is intended to cover all 


persons 
engaged in the coastal trade of the Argentine Republic, whether by sea or in inland 
waterways. The purposes of the Association are defined as follows : 





1 BoaRD OF TRADE: Working Party Reports: Jewellery and Silverware (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1946). 
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(a) to improve the standard of living of its members and thereby ensure a 
greater degree of social justice ; 

(b) to establish social insurance and welfare institutions ; 

(c) to establish holiday camps, sanatoria and other social services to improve 
the health of its members and increase their moral, social and material well-being ; 


(d) to organise producers’, consumers’, credit and housing co-operative 

(e) to promote general education and vocational training by the organisation 
of technical schools, libraries, workshops, exhibitions, and lectures of a scientific 
or popular nature but in no case touching on political or religious questions. 

The Association will be administered by a committee of management on 
which the following classes of seafarers will be represent ed in specified proportions : 
pilots, masters, master-owners, deck and engine-room officers, deck and engine- 
room ratings, and catering staff. * 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


New SysTEM OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN FRANCE 


A French Act dated 23 December 1946 introduces a new system 
of collective agreements to take the place of the corresponding 
provisions of the Labour Code. # 


The machinery for collective agreements ceased to operate at the outbreak 
of the war under a Decree of 10 November 1939. Wage rates were subsequently 
fixed by Ministry of Labour orders, issued after consultation with a National 
Wages Board which included delegates of the most representative organisations 
of employers and workers.* According to an Act of 26 October 1946, this scheme 
was to cease operation on 81 December of that year.‘ 

The General Confederation of Labour and the French Confederation of Christian 
Workers then declared themselves in favour of a return to regulation by collective 
agreements ; but these, they stated, should be established on a national basis 
and take account of a minimum living wage.' The National Council of French 
Employers, on the other hand, asked the Government simply to continue the 
powers of the Minister of Labour regarding determination of wage and salary 
rates ; a return to collective agreements, they pointed out, would mean abandon- 
ment of price regulation by the Government — an idea difficult to accept in the 
existing economic position.® 

The National Assembly then adopted a Government bill which turns over 
determination of wages and conditions of work, in principle, to collective agree- 
ments ; but, with the object of securing legislative continuity, the Government 
and with it the Assembly have sought to reconcile the freedom of action of the 
trade organisations with the obligation on the Government to co-ordinate economic 
activity and to regulate wage and price levels. The legislature has therefore adopted 
certain temporary measures and has also inserted in the new Act various provisions 
amending the old collective agreements system to a considerable degree. 





» Cabotaje Argentino, Vol. _ p® . Aires, Sept. 1946. 

* Cf. I.L.0.: ——— ‘enten, Fr. 7 and note. 

® Cf. International aw hoe Vel LI, > 5, May 1945, pp. 598-612 : “ Wage Increases 
in Liberated France”; idem, Vol. LIV, Nos. , Sept-O ct.. 1946: “Economic and Social 
Policy in France”, by C. BSTTELHEIM, pp. 118122. 

« Journal officiel, 27 Oct. 1946, p. 9103. 

* Le Peuple, 9 Nov. 1946. 

* L’Usine Nouvelle, 5 Dec. 1946. 
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During a transitional period, the conclusion of which will be determined by 
decree, the effect of ministerial orders regarding wage rates is to be maintained ; 
so far, therefore, collective agreements may not contain stipulations concerning 
wages. These orders will be replaced subsequently by decrees, to which collective 
agreements will remain subject as regards wages until a date to be fixed in a special 
Act — i.e., for a period which may extend, according to a statement by the Minister 
of Labour, over a considerable number of years.* 

One of the permanent provisions establishes a Superior Collective Agreements 
Board, a national body composed on a joint basis. In the Government’s view, 
this should be “ the instrument of a policy tending to study wages as a function 
of price levels ”.* It is intended to take the place of the National Wages Board 
and will be convened in the near future to give its opinion on the basic wage, 
i.e., the “minimum living wage” demanded by the General Confederation of 
Labour. 

The regulations governing collective agreements include the following : 

(1) as claimed by the General Confederation of Labour, every collective 
agreement must now be of national scope, and the peculiar conditions of a specified 
region, locality or establishment may only be provided for within the framework 
of a previously existing national agreement ; 


(2) no collective agreement may apply without the consent of the Minister 
of Labour, but he may only refuse his consent after consulting the Superior 
Collective Agreements Board, which will then be in a position to ensure that a 
balance is maintained between conditions of production and conditions of work ; 


(3) the stipulations of an approved agreement will apply to all employers 
and workers of the trades and regions included in its scope, whether or not such 
persons are affiliated to the contracting organisations. 


Conclusion of Agreements. 

As defined in the Act, a collective labour agreement is an agreement concerning 
conditions of work entered into by one or more trade organisations of workers 
on the one hand, and one or more trade organisations or other groups of employers 
or one or more individual employers on the other hand. 

As a rule, agreements will determine their own territorial and occupational 
scope. Nevertheless, it is the intention of the legislature that every agreement 
should be concluded on a national basis ; those restricted to a specified region, 
locality or establishment will take the form of sub-agreements supplementing 
national agreements previously concluded and enjoying ministerial approval. 


National Collective Agreements. 

At the request of a national trade organisation of employers and warkers, 
the Minister of Labour will arrange for a meeting of a joint committee with a view 
to the conclusion of a collective agreement governing the relations between 
employers and workers in a definite trade or industry throughout the whole 
country. If such a request does not come from one of the most representative 
organisations, the Minister may refuse to act upon it. The joint committee will 
be composed of delegates of the most representative organisations of the employers 
and workers concerned throughout the country. 

Provided this committee is able to agree, the resulting agreement will be signed 
by the duly accredited delegates of the organisations in question. Where, on the 
other hand, the committee cannot agree, the Minister of Labour must intervene 
to assist in settling the dispute, if requested to do so by either party. Should no 
agreement have been reached within a month, wages and conditions of work for 
the trade or industry concerned will be provisionally fixed by a decree issued after 
consultation with the employers’ and workers’ organisations. National collective 
agreements must include stipulations concerning freedom of association and 
freedom of opinion for the workers, and concerning conditions of engagement 
and dismissal, but such stipulations may not restrict the free choice of a union by 





1 Le Monde, 27 Dec. 1946. 
2 Ibid, 
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the workers, the period of notice or the apprenticeship or vocational training 
scheme within the undertaking. In the future, such agreements will also have to 
specify wages by occupational grades and regions, in the manner prescribed by 
current legislation ; but collective agreements may not at present contain wage 
clauses and will be unable to do so as long as the system of ministerial orders re- 
mains in force. 

Apart from these compulsory clauses the Act enumerates a series of stipulations 
which agreements may, but need not, include. They relate inter alia to staff dele- 
gates, works committees (including the financing of the welfare schemes which 
these committees administer), general rules for piece-rate remuneration (subject 
to the reservation mentioned in the previous paragraph), paid vacations, etc. 


Regional, Local and Works Agreements. 

As soon as the relations between employers and workers in a given trade or 
industry have been made the object of a national collective agreement and this 
has received the approval of the Minister, regional or local agreements may 
be concluded between the most representative organisations of employers and wor- 
kers in that trade or industry in the region or locality concerned, in order to adapt 
the national agreement to the special conditions of work in such region or locality. 
The procedure for convening joint committees in the case of national agreements 
applies also at the regional or local level, provided, naturally, that at these levels 
the committees are composed of delegates of the organisations most representative 
for the region or locality concerned. 

Agreements applying to one or more establishments may also be concluded 
between an employer or group of employers, on the one hand, and on the other, 
delegates of the trade organisations most representative of the staff of the estab- 
lishment or establishments concerned. Within the limits laid down by the national 
agreement and any regional or local agreements, these works agreements may 
govern conditions of employment in the undertaking, including conditions 
of engagement and dismissal, definition and classification of jobs peculiar to the 
establishment concerned, as well as calculation of and qualification for individual 
or collective output bonuses. Works agreements may not contain stipulations less 
favourable to the workers than those of any local or regional agreement or of 
the national agreement applying to the establishment concerned. 


Validity of Agreements. 

Collective agreements must be in writing ; otherwise they have no validity. 
They may be concluded for an indefinite period or for a definite period not exceed- 
ing five years. An agreement concluded for a definite period nevertheless remains 
in force on its expiry, in the same way as one concluded for an indefinite period, 
unless the parties otherwise decide. 

National agreements have no force even as between the contracting parties 
unless they have been approved by the Minister of Labour. He gives his ruling 
in the form of an Order of approval or Order refusing approval, to which reasons 
must be attached : but approval may only be refused after an opinion with reasons 
has been given by the Superior Collective Agreements Board. Approval may be 
withdrawn from a collective agreement by the Minister of Labour, on his own 
initiative or at the request of an organisation of employers or workers concerned, 
after all such organisations have been consulted. As soon as an Order refusing 
approval has been published, the Minister must convene a joint committee, which 
will negotiate a new agreement. 

The provisions of national collective agreements which have received the 
approval of the Minister are published in the Journal officiel. Agreements not of 
a national character are published by filing with the conciliation committees. If 
an agreement does not itself specify the date of coming into force, its stipulations 
apply as from the date of publication. 


Effect of Agreements. 

In any establishment falling within the scope of a collective agreement, pro- 
visions of the agreement govern the relations arising out of individual or group 
contracts, except where the provisions of such contracts are more favourable 
to the workers than those of the agreement. 
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Provisions of collective agreements apply as between the contracting parties 
and are immediately binding, in the same conditions, for all other employers and 
workers of the trades and regions coming within the scope of the agreement. 
Consequently, there is no longer need, as was the case under the Act of 1936, for 
official action to make an agreement applicable not only to the employers and wor- 
kers affiliated to the contracting organisations, but to third parties also. A works 

ment will apply, of course, only to the establishment or establishments for 
which it is concluded. 

An agreement which has been approved will apply, unless otherwise provided, 
not only to private industry but also to public and nationalised establishments, 
the activities of which would normally involve their falling within the scope of the 
agreement. Moreover, a collective agreement may be extended to industrial and 
commercial establishments belonging to the State, or other public bodies — for 
instance, a statutory monopoly —if the Minister of Labour, the Minister of 
National Economy and the other Minister concerned so decide by joint Order. 


Rights and Obligations Resulting from Agreements. 

The organisations or groups of employers and workers covered by a collective 
agreement assume a double obligation with regard to it : as a body, they are bound 
to do nothing likely to compromise the loyal carrying out of the terms of the 
agreement ; and as representatives of their members, they guarantee that the 
agreement will be observed by them. 

All the parties covered, organisations and groups as well as employers and wor- 
kers individually, are mutually responsible for the performance of their respective 
obligations. Consequently, an organisation covered by a collective agreement and 
qualified to take legal proceedings (such as a trade union) may sue for damages, in 
its own name, either another organisation, or its own members, or any person 
covered by the agreement who may commit a breach of the obligations resulting 
from it. 

In the same way, individuals covered by the agreement may sue for damages 
any other person or group similarly covered, if he or it has not performed the 
obligations assumed towards the plaintiff. In such a case, however, a union which 
is party to the agreement may take the place of the employer or worker belonging 
to it, and may institute any proceeding in favour of its members resulting from 
the agreement, without having to produce special authorisation from such mem- 
bers, provided they have been informed and have not made objection. 

A trade union is also entitled to intervene in proceedings taken by a group or 
individual covered, if settlement of such proceedings may be of collective interest 
to its members. 

Lastly it should be noted that the labour inspectors are empowered to super- 
vise enforcement of the stipulations of collective agreements and of sub-agreements 


deriving from these. 


The Superior Collective Agreements Board. 

This Board, the composition and operation of which will be determined by public 
administrative regulations, is required to help the Government in its work in this 
field, to supervise collective agreements and to direct wages. With these objects 
it must examine collective agreements from the standpoint of their effect on prices, 
production and the cost of living. During the period of validity of a collective 
agreement, the Board must be kept informed of the situation in the trade concerned, 
as regards both production and prices. 

The Board may be consulted by the Minister of Labour on any other question 
relating to the conclusion and application of collective agreements. In particular, 
it is to give an opinion, with reasons, regarding the approval of collective agree- 
ments by the Minister, as well as to collaborate with him in co-ordinating the work 
of the joint committees which draft national collective agreements, and in the 
fixing of wage rates. 

Wage Fizing. 

Decrees will be issued on the recommendation of the Minister of Labour and 
the Minister of Economic Affairs, after consulting the Superior Collective Agree- 
ments Board, to fix : 
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(1) the minimum wage applicable to the lowest paid wage-earning or salaried 
employee of normal physical capacity ; 

(2) the rules governing the grading of occupational categories ; 

(3) the rules governing the determination of maximum average wage-rates for 
the purpose of fixing prices. 

These provisions apply to public and private industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments, professional workers, Government departments, trade unions, and asso- 
ciations and offices of every sort. 

Until a date to be fixed by legislation, collective agreements may not over-ride 
regulations regarding wages. 

Contravention of the provisions of the Act as regards wages are punishable 
by fines, which may be imposed separately for each wage-earning or salaried 
employee paid in an unlawful manner. Further, each case of improper or insufficient 
remuneration will involve payment by the employer to the Treasury of a fine equal 
to three times the amount of the wages unlawfully paid or underpaid. 


CoAL INDUSTRY TRIBUNAL IN AUSTRALIA 


Acts passed in 1946 by the Parliaments of the Commonwealth 
of Australia and of the State of New South Wales for the reorganis- 
ation of the coal industry in New South Wales include provision 
for the establishment of a special tribunal to settle industrial 
disputes and promote industrial peace in the industry. 


The State of New South Wales produces over 80 per cent. of the Common- 
wealth’s supply of black coal. The history of the industry has been marked by 
serious industrial disputes and the production of coal has lagged behind require- 
ments of expanding industrialisation. The new legislation is intended to provide 


a basic reorganisation of the industry and a solution to the problem of discontent 
and under-production. 


Joint Coal Board. 


A Joint Coal Board of three members is to be established to ensure the pro- 
duction of regular and adequate supplies of coal, the development of coal resources, 
the distribution and use of coal in the public interest and the promotion of the 
welfare of workers engaged in the industry. Subject to directions on policy issued 
by the Prime Minister in agreement with the Premier of New South Wales, the 
Board has power to deal with every phase of the coal industry, including such 
matters as the opening or closing of coal mines, methods of working, mechanisation, 
use and distribution of coal, prices and profits, the health, safety and welfare 
of workers, employment and training, and statistics and research. 


Coal Industry Tribunal. 

Provision is made for the establishment of a Coal Industry Tribunal to settle 
industrial disputes and promote industrial peace. The Tribunal, which will consist 
of a person with legal qualifications, may appoint two assessors, representing 
employers and workers respectively, to advise it in relation to any dispute. The 
Tribunal may also appoint local coal authorities to determine disputes of purely 
local significance. The Joint Coal Board has power to appoint, and when requested 
by the Tribunal is required to appoint, at any coal mine in New South Wales, 
a mine conciliation committee, composed of equal numbers of representatives of 
the management and of the workers. The Board may also appoint “ reporting 
officers ”, whose duty shall be to report to the Board upon the facts of any matter 
which is, or is likely to be, the cause of an industrial dispute.* 





» Journal officiel, 25 Dec. 1946, p. 10932. 
* Commonwealth of Australia Act No. 40 of 1946 (15 Aug. 1946); New South Wales Act 
No. 44 of 1946 (25 Sept. 1946). 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION SERVICE 


The Labor-Management Advisory Committee of the United 
States Conciliation Service, composed of four representatives of 
labour and four representatives of management, has issued a state- 
ment of policy at the end of its first year’s work. 


The Committee points out that the post-war Government policy in industrial 
relations is that of free collective bargaining. This policy places full responsibility 
for continuous production on management and labour. There is now no Labor 
Board to fix wage rates or order conditions of work. Disputes over these issues 
must now be settled by give and take at the bargaining table. 

In this difficult period of transition, states the report, we recommend that 
the Conciliation Service preserve a maximum flexibility in its mediation pro- 
. The daily mediation efforts of Federal Conciliators are assisting in 

the prevention of many strikes and in the settlement of those that do occur. 

To supplement their activity, we recommend the further development of 

four mediation techniques for special types of cases. None of these techniques 

is a cure-all ; each one, in ite proper place, may be useful in assisting manage- 
ment and labor representatives to arrive at a voluntary settlement of their 
own problems. 


The recommendations of the Committee include (1) special conciliators, with the 
establishment of a panel of men nationally known for their work in labour relations, 
to be used as special conciliators for major industrial disputes ; (2) tripartite 
mediation in the case of disputes in which it would be helpful to have the services 
of representatives of industry and of labour to advise the conciliator in his media- 
tion efforts ; (8) voluntary arbitration, providing for grievance procedure and basic 
contract terms ; and (4) emergency boards for cases of national importance where 
normal mediation efforts have failed and where the parties consent, such boards 
of inquiry to be appointed outside the Federal Government to conduct hearings 
on the issues and publish findings based upon evidence submitted at those hearings." 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT STATEMENT ON ECONOMIC 
CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The British Government has issued in the form of a White Paper 
a statement on the economic considerations affecting relations 
between employers and workers. 


In a foreword, the Minister of Labour, Mr. George A. Isaacs, points out that the 
democratic nature of the British system of industrial relations entails a great 
responsibility on both sides of industry to work for the interests of the country as a 
whole, as well as for those of particular industries, and this is specially important 
in dealing with the very serious problems which confront the country at the present 
time. The Minister recalls the reconstruction of the National Joint Advisory Council 
(composed of 17 representatives of the British Employers’ Confederation and 
17 representatives of the Trades Union Congress) and the request made by the 
Council at its meeting of 30 October 1946, * for the preparation of a statement on 
the economic considerations affecting relations between employers and workers. 
The White Paper has been prepared in response to that request and is issued by the 
Government in full association with both sides of the National Joint Advisory 
Council, and with their endorsement. 

The Government emphasises in its statement that the great need of Great 
Britain, as indeed of practically every other country in the world, is for a consid- 





* Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF LaBor: Labor Press Service. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, p. 369. 
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erable and sustained increase in the production of goods of all kinds. The position 
is extremely serious. The country is still running into debt abroad ; nevertheless, 
since the end of the war, there have been established schemes of social improve- 
ments in the way of a housing programme, an improved educational system, 
comprehensive “ey unemployment and health insurance systems, and medical 
and other services. A beginning must soon be made in the repayment of external 
borrowings. It is therefore imperative to secure a speedy and substantial increase 
in the output of the products of British industry, whilst maintaining their quality. 
This is the kernel of the economic and industrial policy of the Government. 

The fulfilment of the policy requires improvements in the efficiency and the 
productivity of British industry and these are not the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment alone, but of industrial management and workers alike. The responsibilities 
of both sides of industry to work for the common good, not only of industry but 
of the country as a whole, are greater than ever. During the war machinery was 
pent in a number of industries for joint consultation between management and 

on production problems. The extension and further development of 
this practice would be of advantage. 


Manpower. 


The biggest problem is the almost universal shortage of manpower, the legacy 
of six years of war. At the end of November 1946, the total working population was 
approximately 20,324,000, or about 570,000 greater than at mid-1939. Owing, 
however, to the increased numbers required by the Forces and Auxiliary Services, 
by the manufacture of equipment and supplies for the Forces, and by national 
and local Government services, National Fire Service and police, professional and 
personal services, entertainment and sport, the total requirements of which 
increased from 4,170,000 at mid-1939 to 4,985,000 in November 1946, the balance 
of the working population was only 15,339,000 in November 1946, compared with 
15,580,000 at mid-1939, a decrease of 241,000. The general shortage is not evenly 
spread. Some of the most vital industries are more severely undermanned than 
industry as a whole. The following table shows the total manpower in certain 
vital industries : 
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Exports. 

Great Britain imports more than half its food and most of the raw materials 
used in industry, and must look to exports to pay for imports. To pay for present 
imports and for those needed in the future, the country will have to export in volume 
75 percent. more than before the war. So far it has been able to do little more than 
get back to pre-war level. 


Costs and Prices. 


To increase the volume of exports to 75 per cent. above the pre-war level, it will 
be necessary to increase substantially Britain’s share in the world’s export trade. 
For this, reliance must be placed on the re-equipment and increased mechanisation 
of industries, and the fullest co-operation of both sides in maintaining production 
at the highest pitch of efficiency. While a measure of stability has been achieved 
by price control and by Government subsidies, wages, salaries and profits have been 
increasing. During the war, wage increases took place at almost regular intervals. 
These adjustments were generally of a short-term character, since it was impossible 
to forecast the trend of events for a long period ahead. When the war ended, a new 
situation developed and it has now been possible over a wide field of industry to 
make provision for post-war settlements. As a result during the 12 months ended 
July 1946, wage rates rose considerably. Since July 1946 the general index of 
wage rates has remained virtually stable. Profits, which should be regarded as a 
proper source for financing improvements and re-equipment, and salaries have 

.also increased since the beginning of the war. A substantial proportion of incomes 
from all these sources has been taken by the Government in the form of tax. 

The change-over from war to peace, so far, has been made very smoothly. There 
has been far less friction than there was in the corresponding period of 17 months 
after the 1918 Armistice, when no less than 39% million working days were lost 
owing to trade disputes. The present more satisfactory position reflects the good 
sense and steadiness of the general body of the workers, and shows that the improved 
relationship between the two sides places industry in a much better position to deal 
with the problems which confront it than was the case after the last war. 

The direct gains have been considerable, in particular in the case of certain 
sections of workers whose level of wages before the war was relatively low. The 
increase in wage rates since July 1945, reckoned in terms of the 1945 wage bill, is 
roughly equivalent to £250,000,000. The total increase since the beginning of 
the war, reckoned in terms of the 1939 wage bill, is roughly equivalent to 
£1,200,000,000 a year. It has also to be remembered that over a considerable field 
of industry the trade unions have gained for their members not only higher wages 
and earnings but many improvements in conditions. The Government and the 
country desire that these gains should be made secure and become a permanent 
advance in real wages. The only way to achieve this is by increasing production. 
Production. 

It must be realised that increased production per hour worked is not necessarily 
in itself sufficient. What is necessary is increased production per annum. In 
attaining this everyone has a part to play ; the responsibility does not fall upon 
productive industry alone. It is as necessary to increase the work done per person 
in the central and local Government services, in public utility and transport 
services, and in the distributive trades, as it is in manufacturing industries. 

This increase of production can be obtained by ensuring that those industries 
which provide essential supplies are fully manned up ; by maintaining full employ- 
ment so that use can be made of all available manpower ; and, while costs and prices 
are held steady, by raising the level of output per head witheut prejudice to 


earnings. 
Essential Supplies. 

Effort must be concentrated on increasing production in those home industries 
which supply the vital materials required for the necessities of life. This is not only 
essential if the country is to achieve the standard of life which full employment 


should ensure, but it is even more urgent in the short run to break the shortage of 
basic materials which is holding up the whole process of reconversion of civilian 
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life and industry. The existence of these shortages is a standing threat to the 
employment of workers in other industries and services, who may find themselves 
without the fuel or raw materials on which their jobs depend. It is therefore a 
matter of overriding concern to all employers and workers that these essential 
industries should be brought up to the necessary strength without delay. 


Full Employment. 

f At the present time there is some local unemployment, mostly in the Develop- 
ment Areas, but the Government is taking energetic measures to remedy this. 
Unemployment may also occur because of unavoidable shortages in the supply 
of essential materials, but such unemployment, if it occurs, will be temporary 
and will be removed as soon as the shortages can be made good. It may also be 
necessary to reckon with depressions arising abroad and spreading the con- 
tagion of unemployment to British export industries. Great Britain cannot isolate 
itself from what happens in other countries, but the Government is doing every- 
thing it can in the present international discussions to reduce this danger to a 
minimum, and is preparing measures to counteract it at home, should the danger 
threaten. Apart from these possibilities, it would appear that there is no danger 
for many years to come that industry as a whole will have to work below capacity 
because ofa falling offin the general demand for its products. The problem of 
today is to increase production to fill the gap between the quantity of goods on 
the market and the amount of purchasing power available to buy those goods. 
It is necessary to remove the idea of spinning out production in order to safeguard 
earnings. On the contrary, industry, employers and workers alike, must be ready 
to adopt every possible means of increasing production, secure in the knowledge 
that this does not carry with it any threat to employment. In fact, what is wanted 
is a new determination to achieve a high and stable level of employment and increa- 
sed production. Without high production full employment itself is endangered. 
Conclusion. 

The statement concludes : 

The object of all our economic policy and the prime purpose of all our 
industrial activity is to improve the standard of living of the people. This 
depends upon the output and efficiency of all our industries and essential 
services. The Government has maintained a substantial measure of control 
over the movement of prices. This has been achieved at a very heavy cost 
of subsidies, and no guarantee can be given that some rise of prices may not be 
necessary to mitigate the burden on the Exchequer and the taxpayer. But 
the Government will maintain control and ensure that no unregulated increase 
in the prices of essential goods and services occurs. 

The keynote of all our industrial activities during the immediate period 
ahead must be to steady the costs of production, to man up the essential under- 
manned industries and above all to step up production, until we have struck 
a balance between total demand and total supply. A great responsibility 
rests on both sides of industry to play their full part in rousing the nation 
to an appreciation of the country’s very serious economic position and in 
ensuring that there is such a large and sustained increase in production as will 
enable us to have sufficient goods to pay for our essential imports and to meet 
the urgent needs of the people at home.* 


MACHINERY FOR FIXING TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 
IN BritisH Cryit AVIATION 


The Civil Aviation Act 1946 ? includes provision for the establish- 
ment of machinery for the settlement of terms and conditions of 
employment of persons employed in British civil aviation. 


1 Statement on the Economic Considerations affecting Relations between Employers and 
Workers : Cmd. 7018 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1947). 

* An Act to make further provision with respect to civil aviation and matters connected 
therewith, and in particular to secure the development of air r transport services by corporations 
operating under public control (1 August 1946). The Act is subject to certain modifications 
in its application to Northern Ireland. 
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With a view to providing civil air services in various parts of the world, and, in 
particular, in Europe and upon routes between the United Kingdom and South 
America, the Act establishes two corporations, the British European Airways 
Corporation and the British South American Airways Corporation. These two 
Corporations and the British Overseas Airways Corporation, which was already 
in existence at the time of the passage of the Act, are empowered to provide air 
transport services and carry out all other forms of aerial work in any part of the 
world. In particular, each of the corporations is empowered : 

(a) to acquire any undertaking constituted for the purpose of providing 
air transport services or of engaging in any other activities of a kind which the 
corporation has power to carry on, or to acquire, hold or have any shares or 
stock in, or any financial interest in any such undertaking ; 


(6) to promote the formation of any such undertaking as is mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph ; and 

(c) to lend money to, or enter into guarantees for the benefit of, any such 
undertaking as aforesaid. 


Provision is made for grants from the Exchequer to the three corporations. The 
total amount of the grants is not to exceed £10,000,000 for the period ending 
81 March 1947 ; £10,000,000 for the following year, and £8,000,000 for subsequent 
years. The corporations are subject to the general directions of the Minister of 
Civil Aviation. 

Fixing of Terms and Conditions of Employment. 

It is the duty of each of the three corporations, except in so far as the corporation 
is satisfied that adequate machinery already exists, to consult with any organisation 
it considers appropriate with a view to the conclusion of such agreements as appear 
to the parties to be desirable with respect to the establishment and maintenance of 
machinery for : 

(a) the settlement by negotiation of terms and conditions of employment 
of persons employed by the corporation, with provision for reference to arbi- 
tration in default of such settlement in such cases as may be determined by or 
under the agreements ; and 

(b) the discussion of matters affecting the safety, health and welfare of 
persons employed by the corporation, and of other matters of mutual interest to 
the corporation and such persons, including efficiency in the operation of the 
corporation’s services. 


Provision is also made for the establishment and maintenance of one or more 
pension schemes for employees of the corporations. * 


EMPLOYMENT 


PUBLIC WORKS PLANNING IN CANADA 


Details of one of the most important phases of Government 
pease he to combat any future depression have been given recently 

the Co-ordinator of Public Projects in the Canadian Department 
of Reconstruction and Supply. 


He said that within the last six months a reserve of desirable public projects 
has been built up, and that when any measure of recession in employment becomes 





2 Civil Aviation Act, 1946, 9 and 10 Geo. 6, Ch. 70. 
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apparent, those projects which are considered the most effective in meeting the 
situation will be selected from this reserve for immediate action. It is made up 
of a register of proposed construction for which detailed plans, specifications and 
estimates have been prepared, and for which sites are available. Among the respon- 
sibilities of the Public Projects Branch are those of scrutinising or screening each 
item put forward for registration in the reserve, in order to advise whether execution 
of the item would be in the national interest and could be timed, and in such case, 
to compile an estimate of the employment opportunities which it would provide. 
This procedure, it is stressed, will assure that the reserve consists at all times of 
items on which construction may begin as soon as a decision to do so is reached. 
At present the register, including projects now being screened by the Public Pro- 
jects Branch, consists of 96 items, the estimated cost of which amounts to 36 million 
dollars. The potential reserve, embracing items which have been studied by 
sponsoring departments and on which there is agreement that future construction 
would be in the national interest and should be undertaken by the Federal authori- 
ties, numbers close to 1,000 projects which would require an approximate expen- 
diture of at least 700 million dollars to complete. 

The forecasting procedures which are being developed by the economic research 
branch are expected to provide advance information regarding an impending 
recession in employment and to make it possible to estimate the increase in public 
investment in construction deemed necessary over a specified period of time to 
relieve the situation. It will then be possible to refer to the reserve of public pro- 
jects and to select such items as will be most suitable from the point of view of 
regional distribution and of types of labour and of materials of construction 
required. A great deal of work has been required to develop adequate procedures 
and, in consequence, the actual assembly of reserve projects only started in the 
summer of 1946. An acute shortage of technical personnel has seriously impeded 
the growth of the reserve to the proportions required to bolster employment 
adequately should a depression occur. Both Government departments and private 
industry lack engineers, and it does not appear that this situation will improve 
soon. Nevertheless, real progress is being made, and it is believed that the reserve 
will have reached significant proportions before heavy withdrawals become 
necessary. ! 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


APPRENTICESHIP FACILITIES FOR YOUNG PERSONS 


The Provisional National Assembly of the Czechoslovak Republic 
passed, on 13 February 1946, an Act providing for certain facilities 
as regards apprenticeship of young persons of Czech nationality in 
compensation for the wrongs they suffered under German occupation. 
The Act applies to the Provinces of Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia 
and came into force on 1 October 1946. ? 


The Act covers young persons who were employed as unskilled workers in a 
recognised skilled trade in Bohemia, Moravia-Silesia or outside Czechoslovak 
territory during the period between 21 May 1938 and 4 May 1945 and who, for 
national, racial or political reasons or because they were compelled to do forced 
labour, were unable to enter employment as apprentices, or who, being employed 
as apprentices, either did not formally complete their apprenticeship or interrupted 
it to serve in the Czechoslovak army abroad or to be employed under forced labour 
on work identical or related to their trade. 

Young persons who in the above circumstances were employed as unskilled 
workers in a recognised skilled trade for at least as long as the duration of the 
apprenticeship period prescribed for their trade, or as apprentices for at least 
two-thirds of the apprenticeship period, may be admitted to the final apprentice- 
ship examination and obtain their apprenticeship or journeyman’s certificate. 





1 The Gazette (Montreal, 24 Jan. 1947). 
* Act No. 33 of 1946. 
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If the period of employment or apprenticeship was of shorter duration, young 
workers may be placed in work as apprentices, and apprentices may continue their 
apprenticeship, provided that the training is continued in the provinces of Bohemia 
and Moravia in the same or related trades, the time spent by young workers in 
their former employment and the time spent by apprentices in their former appren- 
ticeship, in forced labour or in the service of the Czechoslovak army abroad being 
taken wholly or partly into account in computing the duration of their period of 
apprenticeship. This applies also to a part of the time spent by apprentices in an 
entirely different trade. Apprentices who have learned a trade which is not yet 
recognised as a skilled trade, may under certain conditions be admitted to the final 
apprenticeship examinations. 

The time spent in former employment or apprenticeship which shall be included 
in the apprenticeship period shall be fixed by the Chamber of Commerce and Trade. 
In the case of apprentices who interrupted their apprenticeship to serve in the 
Czechoslovak army abroad or who were employed under forced labour, the Chamber 
of Commerce and Trade will make its decision after consultation with the appren- 
tice’s present employer and the works council. * 

Regulations concerning the transfer of persons covered by the Act into appren- 
ticeship contracts, the consideration of time spent in former employment or 
apprenticeship, vocational guidance and conditions of admission to the final 
apprenticeship examinations shall be set forth by Government order. 

The Act also provides for subsistance allowances to be granted to young workers 
and apprentices covered by the Act who continue their vocational training. * 


RAPID VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN FRANCE 


ORGANISATION OF TRAINING CENTRES 


A French Decree dated 9 November 1946 provides for the 
granting of subsidies to vocational training centres of a new type, 
the object of which is to transform unskilled men and women into 
skilled workers for certain trades in a relatively short time. * 


The provisions regarding promotion of workers and occupational regrading of 
the unemployed contained in a Decree on unemployment of 6 May 1939, * as 
amended by Decree of 12 October 1945,° are repealed. The credits opened each 
year in the estimates of the Ministry of Labour and Social Security for vocational 
guidance, training and regrading, may now be used for the payment of subsidics 
to vocational training centres fulfilling the following conditions. 


Training Centres. 


The object of these centres is to give the workers a more rapid vocational 
training, enabling them to carry on a trade, to adapt themselves to a new trade, 
or to acquire higher occupational qualifications. The centres may also be used to 
prepare the instructors who will give such training and the selectors required by 
the manpower services. A centre may be established by an industrial or commercial 
undertaking in its own premises (works centres), or by trade organisations of 
employers or workers, local or other authorities or associations for vocational 
retraining (collective centres). Administration of works centres is supervised by 
the works’ committee, and that of collective centres by a committee comprising 
three representatives of the employers and three of the workers, appointed by the 
Departmental Manpower Board. 


1 For an account of the composition and functions of the works councils, see Jnternational 
Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 77. 

* Communication from the I.L.0. Correspondent, Prague. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 1946: “ Economic and 
Social Policy in France”, by C. BETTELHEIM, pp. 156-157. 

* I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1939, Fr. 8. 

* Idem, 1945, Fr. 12. 
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The works centres must operate during the normal hours of work of the estab- 
lishment, except where the labour inspector authorises an exception. They must 
be established either in premises separate from the production workshops, or in 
the latter, but in such a way that while taking part in production—if this is desired 
—trainees may conveniently receive their training or retraining in a progressive 
and rational manner. 

Trainees in works centres are recruited from among the staff of the undertaking 
or from candidates put forward by the manpower services. Trainees in collective 
centres are chosen from among the latter class only. No one may start attendance 
at a course without first undergoing a medical and psycho-technical examination 
organised or supervised by the manpower services. All trainees must take a 
passing-out examination at the close of the course, and if successful will receive a 
certificate of vocational training. Unless already bound to an establishment by 
a contract of employment, they are then referred to the manpower services, which 
are alone responsible for placing them in employment. 


National Vocational Training Committee. 


* The Decree also provides for the establishment, at the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Security, of a National Vocational Training Committee, composed as follows : 
the Minister of Labour or his representative as chairman ; the Director-General of 
Labour and Manpower, or his representative ; the Director of Manpower ; one 
representative each of the Ministries of National Economy, Finance, Education, 
Industrial Production, Reconstruction and Town Planning, and Public Works ; 
four representatives of employers, chosen respectively from the building, metal, 
textile and leather trades and selected by the most representative organisations 
concerned ; four representatives of employed persons, chosen from the same trades 
and similarly selected. The National Committee may co-opt a representative of 
the employers and a representative of the workers coming from trades other than 
those mentioned, appointed in the same way, if the circumstances so require. 
Trade sub-committees may be established by Order. 

The National Committee is competent to make any suggestions regarding the 
further development of vocational training and the enforcement of the regulations 
in this field. Further, it may be consulted by the Minister of Labour regarding 
applications for approval of centres, and the grant of subsidies. 


Financing and Supervision of Centres. 


Further, the Decree determines what expenditure carries with it the right to 
a subsidy. This includes, for all centres, wages and salaries of trainees and instruc- 
tors, and the corresponding social contributions ; and for collective centres—rent, 
fittings, upkeep, etc., office expenses, purchase of tools and raw materials, hire or 
depreciation of plant, insurance (against accidents, burglary, fire and third party 
risks), lighting, heating, water supply, fuel, power, and the cost of medical inspec- 
tion and welfare services. Part of this expenditure is refunded, the proportion 
being decided according to the type of training given. The agreement also fixes 
the wages or basic remuneration to which the percentage is to apply. 

The centres are subject to permanent supervision by the labour inspectors. 
The Minister of Labour and Social Security and the Minister of Finance may also 
have a technical and financial control carried out directly by their own appropriate 
officials. The centres must provide the Minister of Labour and Social Security 
with all the information of an administrative or technical nature which he may 


require. 
PROGRAMME FOR THE BUILDING AND METAL TRADES 


The Assistant Director of Vocational Training recently made a 
statement regarding the programme of rapid vocational training 
in the building and metal trades. He described the methods adopted, 
the results obtained and the rik es to be achieved. 





» Journal officiel, 13 Nov. 1946, p. 9584. 
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Methods of Training. 

The new vocational courses train skilled workers in six months. The shortness 
of this apprenticeship may appear remarkable when compared with the three 
years’ study required before passing out of a technical school ; but it should not 
be forgotten that the new courses are intended for adults and not for adolescents, 
as are most of the candidates for the Certificate of Vocational Skill, and that the 
trainees are therefore generally more industrious. But the principal reason for 
the results achieved is the method used : that of the Swiss Carrard. It is based 
on a meticulous subdivision of the various motions made during an occupational 
process ; each complete movement is examined separately and then synchronised. 
Carrard’s method leads to extreme specialisation ; for instance, whereas a mason 
qualified in all the branches of his trade usually manages to lay about 900 bricks 
a day, a bricklayer in the rapid course concentrates on this one job and succeeds, 
after six months, in reaching the output of 1,800 to 2,000 bricks a day. In most 
cases, after six months’ training, a labourer will not only have become a skilled 
worker, but will have reached the next higher grade, that of qualified tradesman. 
The passing-out diploma, or Certificate of Vocational Training, corresponds to 
the Certificate of Vocational Skill of the technical schools. To carry out the Monnet 
Plan, 160,000 skilled workers will be required for building and 50,000 for the metal 
trades before the end of 1947. At present only about 100 rapid apprenticeship 
centres are available, with about 10,000 places in all. Every effort is being made 
to increase the accommodation in existing centres and to raise their number, but 
it is not hoped to reach a total of 60,000 places until July 1947. 

As regards the operation of these centres, the Carrard method was not adopted 
at the outset. During the initial period following the liberation, apprenticeship in 
the plant, “on the job”, was the general rule. Senior instructors trained the 
instructors who would be responsible for the actual courses, and the latter looked 
after the apprentices in the plant under a system resembling the old system of 
craftsmen and journeymen. At present, apprenticeship at training centres is 
preferred and considerations of immediate output are not taken into account. 


Selection of Trainees and Instructors. 


In order to avoid waste of public money, candidates for rapid vocational training 
undergo a very severe psycho-technical examination before they are admitted, 
including intelligence and adaptability tests. This first selection involves a saving 
estimated at 15,000 million francs a year. The men and women accepted are 
entrusted to instructors at the rate of ten to each. In order to obtain the necessary 
number of instructors, an active publicity campaign is carried on among skilled 
workers in normal employment. Volunteers are sent to the special National 
Institute for the training of foremen and skilled workers, which can turn out 150 
instructors every seven weeks. It is hoped soon to be able to open another centre 
which will train a further batch of 500, also every seven weeks. The supply of 
instructors will not therefore constitute a very serious difficulty. 


Difficulties encountered. 


The execution of the rapid training programme does however give rise to various 
problems. First of all, the organisers hesitated as to whether the centres should 
be set up at the place of recruitment or at the place of future employment. In 
most cases this question was settled by the location of available premises. Again 
the Monnet Plan does not specify the percentage of skilled workers of each type 
who should be trained. By reason of the high degree of specialisation in the courses, 
this raised a serious problem, since there are for instance not less than fourteen 
special trades among building workers alone. 

The question of equipment was another drag on the rapid execution of the 
scheme, particularly as regards woodworkers (trainees in the metal trades are 
entrusted as a rule to private or nationalised establishments, so that the problem 
of equipment does not arise as far as they are concerned). Further, it is very 
difficult to find the premises necessary for the establishment of the new centres, 
although the reductions in the armed forces have left a number of barracks vacant 
and some of these have been used for vocational training. 
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Each apprenticeship costs the Government about 100,000 francs. The trainee’s 
wage is that of a skilled labourer plus a quarter. He does a forty-hour week (or 
forty-five if he chooses to work on Saturday mornings), the eight-hour working 
day being regarded as a maximum above which a learner’s receptivity falls off. 
The expenditure therefore includes at least 1,040 hours at 35.75 francs an hour, 
plus the instructor’s salary and charges for the purchase or upkeep of machines. 
The problem of finance is now solved, a credit of 7,000 million francs having been 
allotted to rapid vocational training for 1947. 

Lastly, the Assistant Director stated, opposition from other workers and from 
managements must be overcome. In the departments suffering from war damage, 
where—by arrangement with the Ministry of Reconstruction—trainees were often 
mixed together with older workers, the latters’ criticism of the new methods had 
induced trainees to stop attending their course. Moreover, some managements 
in the metal trades had given non-committal replies, when asked not to employ 
trainees on immediate production and to keep them apart from other workers. * 


THE TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED PERSONS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


ProGress REPORT 


A progress report on the re-establishment of disabled persons in 
employment in Great Britain was submitted in November 1946 to 
the Minister of Labour and National Service by the Standing Inter- 
departmental Committee on the Rehabilitation and Resettlement 
of Disabled Persons. In accordance with the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 1944,* the quota of disabled persons which 
employers are required to employ has been increased and certain 
employments have been designated as work in which vacancies are 
to be reserved for registered disabled persons. “ Remploy ” factories 
providing sheltered employment for severely disabled persons are 
being set up by the Disabled Persons Employment Corporation. 


Registration and Employment Status of Disabled Persons. 

In October 1946, the total number of persons registered under the Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, was 684,563. Of these, 69,550 were unemployed. 
Of the unemployed, 54,740 men (82,077 of them ex-servicemen) and 2,260 women 
(2,064 ex-service) were classified as suitable for ordinary employment, while the 
remainder, numbering 12,550, were considered to require employment under special 
conditions. In a statement in the House of Commons in October, the Minister of 
Labour estimated that the number of registered disabled persons in employment in 
September was about 590,000, a figure representing about 3.76 per cent. of the 
total employed population at that date ; he noted that this percentage was an 
understatement, since many disabled persons had not yet registered under 
the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act. * 


Report of Standing Committee. 

The Standing Committee on the Rehabilitation and Resettlement of Disabled 
Persons presented its report to the Minister of Labour and National Service in 
November 1946. Essentially, the report constitutes a record of the progress made 
during the last two years to enable disabled persons to take and to maintain a 
useful place in the working life of the community. 

The Committee stresses the importance of the recognition that the various 
stages of rehabilitation form a continuous process, each one closely related to the 





* La Tribune économique, 20 Dec. 1946. 

? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, pp. 98-99; Vol. LIII, Nos. 
3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, pp. 236-237. 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 29 Oct. 1946, col. 62. 
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others. This view is reflected in its report, which covers the provision being made 
to meet each aspect of disablement—medical, vocational and social. 

As regards medical rehabilitation, the report points out that some of the matters 
fall within the scope of the Act setting up a comprehensive National Health Service. 
Figures are quoted to show the advance since 1943 in the number of hospitals in 
England and Wales possessing facilities for active rehabilitation, the increase 
recorded being from 150 in 1943 to 333 in 1946 ; progress in Scotland is also briefly 
described. The report then outlines the measures taken to deal with cardiac cases, 
tuberculosis, deafness, psychoneurotic persons and the rehabilitation of miners, 
and to provide, under a special scheme, artificial limbs for persons not entitled to a 
free issue under other Government schemes, some 3,900 persons having been 
supplied with limbs under that scheme since it was started in October, 1942. 
Wartime experiments, such as the Scottish Supplementary Medical Service for 
providing assistance in dealing with cases of wartime fatigue and breakdown, are 
noted. 

So far as vocational readjustment is concerned, the main recommendations 
of the Tomlinson Committee respecting the reconditioning, vocational training 
and resettlement of disabled persons have been embodied in the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 1944, which is administered by the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, the cost of the services provided being met out of public funds. 
A statement is given of the facilities available under the Act for vocational training 
and rehabilitation. 

Reference is made to the starting in September 1945 of the Register of Disabled 
Persons which is maintained at all Local Offices of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. Such registration is a condition of eligibility for the “ employ- 
ment ” schemes under the Act. These include (1) the Quota Scheme, which places 
an obligation on employers of 20 or more workers to employ a “ quota ” of registered 
disabled persons based on a standard percentage (at present, 3 per cent.) of their 
labour force ; (2) the Designated Employments Scheme, under which the Minister 
has so far designated the employment of passenger electric lift attendant and car 
park attendant as specially suitable for disabled persons ; and (8) schemes for 
providing facilities under “ special ” (or sheltered) conditions to meet the employ- 
ment and training needs of registered disabled persons who, because of the nature 
or severity of their disablement, are unlikely to get employment under ordinary 
conditions. 

As from 1 April 1946, the Report points out, the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service assumed responsibility for the training of adult blind persons and, from a 
date to be agreed, the Ministry will be responsible for financially assisting workshops 
for the blind which conform to an approved standard of efficiency. 

The Report refers to the existing advisory and administrative machinery. 
There is a National Advisory Council on the Employment of the Disabled which 
was set up in December 1944 to consider matters referred to it by the Minister and 
to advise him generally on disablement problems, and which has held ten mectings, 
apart from meetings of three Committees. In addition, about 280 Disablement 
Advisory Committees have been established throughout the country to advise on 
local problems and make recommendations on individual cases referred to them. 
To enable the Ministry of Labour and National Service to deal with the placing 
of disabled persons in employment and with follow-up work, Disablement Resettle- 
ment Officers, charged with the special duty of helping disabled men and women to 
obtain suitable employment, have been appointed at every local office. ! 


Designated Employments. 

The Disabled Persons (Designated Employments) Order, 1946, in an appended 
schedule, designates employment as a car park attendant and as a passenger 
electric lift (elevator) attendant as work in which further vacancies are to be 
reserved for disabled persons who wish to undertake and are suitable for such 
employment. The effect of the Order is to prohibit the engagement or transfer for 
either of these occupations of any person who is not registered as disabled, except 





* Ministry oF LABour AND NATIONAL SErvicE: Heport of the Standing Committee on the 
Rehabilitation and Reseitlement of Disabled Persons (London, 1946). A summary of the report 
may be found in the Ministry of Labour Gazette, Dec. 1946. 
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under permit from the Ministry of Labour. A permit is not required to reinstate 
in their former employment men returning from the forces or men covered under 
an agreement made before 1 June 1945. The Order does not affect the continued 
employment with the same employer of non-disabled persons in designated occupa- 
tions who were employed in such work immediately before 1 September 1946. 
An employer is free to engage a disabled person for a designated employment 
provided that the person is registered as disabled. Where an employer notifies a 
vacancy in a designated employment, the local employment office may not send 
him an applicant who is not registered as disabled unless the employer has a permit ; 
the permits are obtained from the local office and may be made subject to conditions 
and relate to the employment of one or more particular persons or to a specified 
number of persons ; no permit may be granted if a suitable registered disabled 
person is available. In case of any question regarding the refusal of a permit or the 
conditions attached to it, the employer may appeal to the Disablement Advisory 
Committee in his area and the latter makes recommendations to the Minister, with 
whom the final decision rests. * 

By the Disabled Persons (General) (Amendment) Regulations, 1946, special 
provision is made for the case of persons employed by the same employer partly in 
a designated employment and partly in some other employment. * 


Quota Obligations. 

It will be remembered that the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, 
places a requirement on all employers of more than 20 workers to employ a quota 
of registered disabled persons based on a percentage ofall their workers.* The 
standard percentage, originally fixed at 2 per cent., has been increased to 3 per 
cent. In reply to a question in the House of Commons, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Labour said that the quota obligation of 3 per cent. was as far as 
it would be prudent to go at the present time, but that the percentage would be 
increased if necessary to secure that disabled persons capable of work were absorbed, 
though a certain percentage of unemployment among the disabled would have to 
be expected as among all workers. In reply to a question as to the check exercised 
to ensure that employers meet their quotas, the Minister of Labour stated that 
employers were required to keep staff records showing their position under the quota 
scheme and that although he had power to inspect those records he thought sys- 
tematic inspection at this stage was premature. He added that he had adequate 
enforcement powers and would not hesitate to use them in cases of deliberate 
non-compliance. ‘ 

In commenting on the Order raising the standard percentage, the Chairman 
of the National Advisory Council on the Employment of the Disabled said, in 
a letter to the editor of the British Medical Journal : 


... when it was noted in the House of Commons on 30 July that the Minister 
of Labour had made an Order under the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 
1944, that the standard quota will hereafter be raised from 2 per cent. to 3 per 
cent., few medical men realised that they were witnessing an important stage 
in the evolution of one of the great social reforms in the history of this country. 
Expressed in simple terms the Order means that employers must now include 
three disabled persons in every hundred of their employees... The purpose 
of the Act is to ensure employment for every disabled person—that is to say, 
for every person who has a handicap in seeking or keeping employment, no 
matter whether his handicap is simple flat feet or bronchitis, or grave deformity 
or disease. Every such person should register no matter whether he is already 
employed or not and no matter whether his handicap is serious or not. As the 
number on the register increases, so will the percentage obligation on the employer 
increase. Six months ago, when the Act was first introduced, the proportion 








2 S.R. and O. 1946, No. 1257, dated 25 July 1946. 

* S.R. and O. 1946, No. 1256, dated 25 July 1946. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 236. 

*« S.R. and O. 1946, No. 1251 dated 26 July 1946 ; Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 
30 July, 22 Oct. and 5 Nov. 1946. In Northern Ireland, the standard percentage was increased 
from 2 to 2% per cent. effective 14 Oct., 1946. (The Disabled Persons Standard Percentage 
(No. 2) Order, Northern Ireland, 1946, S.R. and O. of N. I. 1946, No. 187, 7 Oct.) 
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was fixed at 2 per cent. Since then 600,000 disabled persons have registered, 
including 50 per cent. surgical cases, 30 per cent. medical cases, and 5 per cent. 
psychiatric cases, many of them seriously disabled. Of this number 50,000 are 
still unemployed. The increase in the quota from 2 per cent. to 3 per cent. 
offers employment for another 150,000 disabled persons, which should cover the 
immediate problem. But this increase is not only an assurance to those who will 
register in the future. The quota will be increased still further as soon as increase 
is justified by numbers . . . Placement is, of course, difficult. It calls 
for co-operation between medicine and industry ; it demands the skilled service 
of well-trained Disablement Rehabilitation Officers, suitably aided by medical 
boards in hospitals and directed by regional medical officers ; it demands all 
the research into industrial health which can be achieved ; it requires the 
co-operation of every medical man. All this is recognised by the Ministry of 
Labour and the medical committee of its National Advisory Council and active 
steps have already been taken to ensure suitable training and medical direction 
of Disablement Rehabilitation Officers . . . } 


In reply to a question in the House, the Minister of Labour stated that employers 
who entered into an agreement with the Ministry to provide training for disabled 
persons whom they proposed to employ undertook to keep them in their employ 
for at least one year after their training had been completed. Thereafter, such 
persons were in the same position as other registered disabled persons—that is, the 
employer was unable to dismiss them without reasonable cause if by so doing he 
would cease to meet his quota obligation. ? 


“ Remploy” Factories for Sheltered Employment. 


The Disabled Persons Employment Corporation is a non-profit-making organi- 
sation set up in accordance with authority granted under the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 1944, for the purpose of providing employment in factories 
(and in homes where necessary) for all kinds of registered disabled persons who are 
so handicapped as to be unable to secure suitable employment otherwise. The 
Corporation is establishing factories to be known as Remploy factories. Four had 
been opened by the end of 1946 and another four were to be opened during the 
first quarter of 1947. Altogether it is planned to have about 48 Remploy factories, 
each employing from 100 to 300 workers. The workers will be engaged on wood, 
plastic, leather and light assembly work and if competent will be paid at the full 
trade rate. The work undertaken is to depend on the products for which there is 
the best demand at the time the factories are ready for production and on the 
nature of the disabilities of the workers to be employed. The Corporation is planning 
special provision for epileptics and tubercular persons ; in addition, its Remploy 
factories are to supply tools, materials and other equipment to workers fit only for 
employment at home. * 


THE UNITED STATES RETRAINING AND RE-EMPLOYMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


The United States Retraining and Re-employment Administra- 
tion has announced the following principles to govern the activities 
of the Administration connected with the reintegration in peacetime 
employment of demobilised service personnel and displaced war 
workers. The principles, which were prepared after consultation 
with an advisory committee consisting of representatives of labour, 





1 British Medical Journal, 17 Aug. 1946. 
* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 24 Oct. 1946, col. 5. 
% Idem, 3 Nov. 1946, cols. 203-204; Ministry of Labour Gazette, Dec. 1946. 
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managements, and ex-servicemen’s organisations, are offered for 
the guidance of Government, management, labour and every other 
factor of the national economy. 


General Principles Applicable to All. 


(1) All workers should be employed on jobs commensurate with their skills 
and capacities. Wartime skills, training, and experience of ex-service personnel 
and workers should always be evaluated in connection with all job opportunities. 


(2) Qualification for the job and performance on the job should be key standards 
in the selection and retention of workers. Sex, race, creed, colour, or physical 
impairment should not be factors in the selection or retention of workers or in the 
amount of compensation paid. 


(8) Entrance into training of a sufficient number of trainees or learners should 
be promoted in order that the number of journeymen in the apprenticeable trades 
and the number of other skilled workers will, within a period of 5 years or less, be 
at least sufficient to meet current industrial demands. Qualified physically handi- 
capped individuals should be included in apprentice training programmes. 


(4) All positions should be evaluated from the standpoint of minimum physical 
requirements in order that the physically handicapped may be fully utilised. In 
addition, appropriate mechanical devices should be installed and special training 
should be conducted to assist handicapped workers in adjusting and advancing 
in their jobs. 


(5) A programme of business guidance should be undertaken at the community 
level in co-operation with Federal, State, and local agencies for the benefit of all 
persons who are interested in promoting small businesses. 


(6) The employer and labour group concerned should assume prime responsi- 
bility for the proper placement of each employee who cannot continue with his 
usual or regular work, because of injury or disease suffered while on the job. 


(7) All unemployed, both ex-service personnel and others who participated in 
the war effort, should actively participate in the search for suitable employment 
and thereby become contributing factors in the national peacetime economy. 


Principles Applicable Only to Ex-servicemen. 


(8) All ex-servicemen having re-employment rights under Federal statutes 
should be accorded these statutory rights as a minimum. 


(9) When recruiting in excess of lay-off commitments, employers, with due 
regard to collective bargaining or other formal agreements should give preference 
to qualified ex-servicemen. 


(10) Employers should promote and establish in-plant training programmes 
for the benefit of re-employed ex-servicemen in order that these workers may 
assume their places at the competitive level of employees having the same seniority 
who received promotions while the ex-servicemen were serving in the armed forces. 


(11) Related training and experience received by ex-servicemen while in the 
armed services should be accredited towards shortening the apprenticeable periods. 


(12) Upon their return to work, ex-servicemen should be allowed seniority 
credit and participation in related benefits offered by employers equal to their 
previous tenure of employment plus time spent in the armed services and in recupe- 
ration from service-connected injuries or disabilities either through hospitalisation 
or vocational training. 


(18) Newly hired ex-servicemen who have served a probationary period and 
qualified for employment should be allowed seniority, at least for purposes of job 
retention, equal to time spent in the armed services plus time spent in recuperation 
from service-connected injuries or disabilities either through hospitalisation or 
vocational training. 
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(14) Leave of absence should be granted to ex-servicemen having re-em- 
ployment rights who apply for reinstatement within the statutory period but 
who wish to take advantage of the educational or vocational rehabilitation 
features of any Federal or State enactment for training connected with any jobs 
in their employer’s organisation. Such leave of absence should not jeopardise 
ex-servicemen’s statutory rights. 


(15) Physically handicapped ex-servicemen should be given the highest em- 
ployment priorities to jobs within their physical capacities and abilities. Where 
necessary, employment policies and union agreements should be revised to allow 
for this priority. + 


MIGRATION 


MEXICAN IMMIGRATION REQUIREMENTS 


The specific requirements governing the admission of immigrants 
into Mexico are determined annually in a classified schedule issued 
by the Ministry of the Interior, in accordance with the General 
Population Act of 21 August 1936. The classified schedule for 1947, 
issued on 11 December 1946, while generally similar to the schedules 
of earlier years, takes account of the new status of persons coming 
from the Philippine Islands, increases the amount of money required 
under the definition of independent income, and specifies the amount 
of funds needed to guarantee repatriation costs. 

Numerical Limitations. 

The classified schedule for 1947 places no limitation on the number of persons 
who may enter from the Philippines, or from any nation of the American hemisphere 
or from Spain, or from any Dominion, possession or colony which is in the American 
hemisphere. Up to one thousand persons may be admitted from Belgium, Denmark, 
France, United Kingdom, Holland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Up to one hundred persons may be 
admitted from all other countries, dominions or colonies. In addition to persons 
entering under the above quota, the Ministry of the Interior may, in special cases, 
authorise the entry of groups of immigrants under conditions laid down by the law. 


Cultural Specifications. 


The classified schedule provides that applicants for admission must declare 
specifically that they have no racial prejudice, and, where appropriate, that they 
are willing to marry Mexicans. Preference is given to single persons who state their 
desire to acquire Mexican culture and who are deemed likely to be easily assimilated 
into the cultural life of the country. 


Admission to Employment. 


In application of the requirements of the General Population Act that special 
provisions should be made to restrict the regular employment of aliens in intellectual 
or artistic activities which could be exercised by nationals, the classified schedule 
for 1947 provides that research workers and scientific investigators may be admitted 
only at the request of the institution or undertaking which agrees to employ them. 





1 DEPARTMENT OF Lasor: Retraining and Re-employment Administration: Statement of 
Employment Principles (Washington 1946). 
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Members of the liberal professions will be admitted for employment only in indi- 
vidual cases in which it is proved that their entry will be of outstanding use and 
provided that request is made for them by some official institution. Special 
arrangements have been made for the admission of persons for employment in 
posts of management or administration, or in other posts carrying responsibility 
or requiring the confidence of the management. In order to obtain the entry of such 
persons, however, an employer must prove to the Ministry of the Interior that 
there is not already a high percentage of foreigners in the undertaking and that a 
large number of responsible posts are not filled by foreigners. Finally, the employer 
must prove that the service to be undertaken by the foreigner is of outstanding 
importance. 


Financial Requirements. 

Provision is made in the 1947 schedule for the entry of persons of independent 
income ; all aliens having a monthly income of not less than 600 pesos for each 
member of the family over 18 years of age may be admitted. Moreover, all persons are 
considered to have an independent income if they can show a deposit ina desig- 
nated bank of 35,000 pesos for each member of the family over 18 years of age. 
The entry permits given under these conditions are only for one year, but may be 
extended. Special exceptions are made for foreign students who wish to be educated 
in certain educational institutions. The applicant for admission must possess a 
certificate in writing, issued by an educational institution proving that he is astudent, 
and in addition he must have a written authorisation from parents or guardians 
assuming financial responsibility for maintenance while he is in the country, and 
for his return. 

The schedule for 1947 defines the requirement of the General Population Act that 
immigrants must have adequate funds to guarantee the cost of repatriation and to 
pay the penalties resulting from any violation of the immigration regulations, 
according to the following scale : persons coming from any American hemisphere 
nation, except from the United States or from Guatemala, 3,500 pesos ; persons 
coming from the United States and from Guatemala, 500 pesos ; and foreigners 
coming from all other countries, 5,000 pesos. 


Provisions Applying to Refugees. 

The 1947 schedule specifies that asylum may be given to foreigners who are 
refugees because their political or religious views have made them subject to perse- 
cution and in imminent danger of loss of life and liberty. Political refugees will only 
be admitted if they come directly from the country in which the persecution took 
place. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


NEW CONDITIONS FOR BRITISH SEAFARERS 


AGREEMENTS ON WaGES, Hours AND LEAVE 


Postwar conditions of employment in British merchant ships 
have now been regulated by a series of far-reaching agreements 
concluded by the National Maritime Board late in February. The 
agreements will come into force on 1 April 1947. The main pro- 
visions are summarised below. 





* Diario Oficial, 13 Dec. 1946. 
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Wages. 

The agreement on wages provides for substantially increased standard rates 
of pay, the new rate for an able seamen being £20 a month, with food provided. 
It is understood that in fixing these new rates the existing war risk bonus, which 
has been paid to all seafarers at a flat rate of £10 per month, is abolished. It is 
expressly stated, however, that no one who has served in the Merchant Navy 
at any time during the last eight years and who continues in or returns to the 
service before 1 October 1947 will suffer any reduction in pay as a result of this 
measure. Thus, an able seamen who is at present getting £14 basic pay and £10 
war risk money will continue to get £24 a month. 

A special feature of the new agreement is the introduction of “ Efficient Service 
Pay ” for ratings, consisting of an extra £1 per month after each of the first, second, 
third and fourth years’ satisfactory service and conduct in an adult grade, making 
£4in all. The purpose of this is to give ratings something to look forward to in 
addition to promotion to petty officer rank. Similarly, an increased monetary 
inducement is given to uncertificated officers to obtain certificates of competency. 
Seniority increments for officers have been introduced for the first time in the 
smaller classes of home trade ships. 


Holidays with Pay. 


According to the new agreement, annual leave will in future be provided on the 
following scale : 

















Foreign-going Home trade 
Established Unestablished Established Unestablished 
employee * employee employee employce 
Days Days Days Days 
Officers 21 12 18 12 
Se 14 8 12 8 


























1 The distinction between established and unestablished employees is explained under 
** Established Service Scheme “, p. 309 below. 


Provision is also made for additional leave for Sundays at sea. It is pointed out 
that a seven-day week must in fact be worked at sea. It is recognised that this 
feature of sea employment does not exist in most shore industries and that there- 
fore the seafarer is entitled to some compensation. Although rates of pay are 
based on a seven-day week at sea, it has been agreed that for every Sunday spent 
at sea (sailing and arrival days excepted) one half-day’s extra leave will be granted, 
or pay in lieu thereof if leave cannot be granted. 


Hours of Work. 


The rules governing the hours of work of officers, which now apply also to radio 
officers, have been fundamentally changed. Officers have a choice between two 
alternative systems, the selection being made by mutualagreement between the owner 
and the officer. Under the first alternative, there is no direct regulation of hours 
but the officer is guaranteed continuous employment by the company on full 
pay, extra sick pay and extra leave, in addition to that prescribed by agreement. 
Under the second alternative, the system of hours has been modified, the 10-hour 
day on sailing and arrival days and the 9-hour day at sea being both reduced to 
eight. In the home trade the 126-hour fortnight is reduced to 112 hours. Under 
this system compensation is granted for overtime. In the case of ratings, three 
important changes have been made in the regulation of hours : 


(a) Extra non-overtime hours on sailing and arrival days are abolished. This 
in effect means that hours on sailing and arrival days are to be the same as at 
sea, i.e., a reduction from 10 to 8 on deck, 9 to 8 in the engine room and 12 to 
10 in catering for passenger liners. 
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(b) In the home trade the 126-hour fortnight for deck and engine room is 
reduced to 112. 


(c) On cargo vessels the chief cook is in all cases to be eligible for overtime. 


The overtime rates of 1s. for boys and 2s. and 2s. 3d. for adults per hour are 
increased to 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d. and 2s. 9d. respectively. 


Apprentices and Cadets. 

The shipowners have agreed to recommend that apprentices and cadets should 
receive not less than £75 a year for the first year, £90 for the second, £105 for the 
third and £120 for the fourth year. As in other cases, no loss of remuneration must 
result from the abolition of war risk money.' 


ESTABLISHED SERVICE SCHEME 


The British Merchant Navy Reserve Pool, which was a wartime 
arrangement financed by the Government except for administration, 
ends on 31 March. A peacetime scheme to take its place has now 
been prepared and agreed to by the industry. It is known as the 
Established Service Scheme and is stated to be the most far-reaching 
industrial agreement ever made by the shipping industry in that 
country. The main features are outlined below. 

Object. 

The object of this Established Service Agreement is to enable seafarers, after 
a qualifying period of sea service, to look to the Merchant Navy to offer them a 
stable and attractive career and greater regularity of employment, and give ship- 
owners efficient and reliable personnel to man and maintain their ships at sea and 
in port. The number of shipmasters, officers and ratings who can be brought 
within the scheme must depend upon the employment of ships and upon the free- 
dom of shipowners to employ seafarers on ship work at all times. Estimates will 
have to be made from time to time of prospective employment over as long a 
period as possible. The intention, however, is that, having regard to reasonable 
fluctuations of trade, as many as possible of the seafarers eligible should be within 
the Established Service Scheme, and in any event not less than 70 per cent. 


Established Einployees. 


Seafarers with contracts under the new agreement will form the Merchant 
Navy establishment and will be known as “company established employees ” 
or “ general service established employees ”, according to whether their contracts 
to hold themselves available for employment are with an individual shipping 
company or with the Merchant Navy Establishment Administration. The Admi- 
nistration is under the control of the Shipping Federation and the Employers’ 
Association of the Port of Liverpool. A Central Committee, representing the 
seafarers’ organisations and the Administration in equal numbers, will determine 
the numbers on the general service establishment from time to time, the appoint- 
ment of seafarers to ships, and any disciplinary measures that may be required. 
Local committees will also be set up at certain ports. The scheme will come into 
force on 1 April 1947, after which date shipowners undertake to fill all vacancies 
for ship’s personnel (excluding surgeons, nurses, specialist cooks, hairdressers 
and other persons not members of the ship’s crew) by selecting in the first place 
general service established employees, except in so far as vacancies can be filled 
by the company established employees where such exist. If suitable established 
employees are not available, unestablished seafarers may be engaged. 


Contractual Obligations. 


The shipowners will, either through companies or collectively through the 
Administration, contract that seafarers within the scheme are given the greatest 





1 Text of agreements published by the National Maritime Board, 5 Mar. 1947. 
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possible regularity of employment for a period of two years in compliance with 
the conditions of employment laid down by the National Maritime Board. Sea- 
farers, for their part, will contract to hold themselves available for employment. 
The contracts will be of two kinds : a company service contract, made by a sea- 
farer with an individual company for service on its ships, or a general service 
contract, made by a seafarer with the Administration for service in any ship to 
which he may be assigned. The offer and acceptance of a contract are entirely 
voluntary. Contracts will be renewable for further periods of two years. In order 
to qualify for the initial offer of a contract, a seafarer must be physically fit, of 
proved character and ability, and either possess an officer’s competency certificate 
or have not less than 18 months’ sea service and have reached an adult rate of pay. 


Company Service Contracts. 


Under one of these contracts the company undertakes to provide regular 
employment, but if no employment, either on or off articles, is immediately 
available, it undertakes to pay its established employees, if fit and available for 
duty, at a rate not less than a seafarer on a general service contract would receive 
in unemployment insurance and establishment benefit (see below under “ General 
Service Contracts ”). Similarly, the amounts payable during sickness must not be 
less favourable than those paid to general service established employees. The 
company may terminate the contract immediately in the event of serious mis- 
conduct, conduct prejudicial to good discipline, inefficiency, or unfitness for sea 
service for six months or more. In return, company established employees under- 
take to give efficient service in any of the company’s vessels, and to perform ship 
work in port or attend instructional courses as required. If renewal of the contract 
is not offered, the seafarer may, if he desires, be accepted by the Administration 
on a general service contract for a period of six months, subject to normal renewal. 
If a company is unable to continue to provide regular employment for any of its 
established employees owing to loss or disposal of vessels or to laying up under 
an agreed scheme, the Administration undertakes to consider favourably assuming 
liability for those employees as general service established employees for the 
remainder of the contract period. Provision is also made for transfer from company 
to general service contracts or vice versa by mutual consent. 


General Service Contracts. 


General service established employees will serve, as instructed by the Admi- 
nistration, on any vessel to which National Maritime Board conditions apply, 
whether in foreign or home trade. Immediately on discharge from employment or 
after paid leave, if any is due after discharge, the general service established 
employee must report to the Administration and be prepared to undertake at once 
further employment or attendance at an instructional course. Every effort will 
be made to place seafarers in the most suitable employment, having regard to their 
age and experience, but no general service established employee has a prescriptive 
right to employment in the same rank or rating as on his previous ship. When 
no employment is immediately available, the employee is entitled to establishment 
benefit if fit. The establishment benefit is a supplement to unemployment benefit 
and is payable in accordance with a fixed scale ranging from 15s. a week for boys 
and £1 a week for able seamen to £4 a week for senior officers. Provision is also 
. made for extra sickness benefit. 

The Administration may impose penalties ranging from caution to termination 
of contract if an established employee fails to carry out his obligations under 
the general service contract, but the seafarer has a right to appeal against any 
such penalty. 


Unestablished Seafarers. 


Seafarers (a) who do not accept the offer of a contract as established employees, 
but who are of good character and ability and physically fit, or (b) for whom 
there is, at the moment, no room on the register of general service established 
employees, or (c) who have not got the qualifying sea service for an initial offer 
of contract, will be registered as unestablished seafarers and given a temporary 
engagement card which shall not carry with it any right to establishment or extra 
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sickness benefit. Seafarers under (b) above will be offered the established employees’ 
conditions as vacancies occur in their rank or rating on the register of general service 
established employees, in order of seniority, and with due regard to their quali- 
fications, subject always to the right of the Administration to reduce numbers 
when necessary. 


General. 

In making this agreement the shipowners’ and seafarers’ representatives have 
agreed : 

(a) That as this agreement is and must be experimental, cither side may 
give six months’ notice of termination. Such notice, however, shall not affect 
the duration of current contracts. 


(b) That it is an integral part of this agreement that seafarers must be allowed 
to perform any ship work whether on or off articles, and that unless this condi- 
tion can be implemented the agreement may be vitiated. Alternatively, it 
may be necessary to reduce the number of established employees whom it 
is possible to cover by contract. 


(c) In the event of a strike called by any of the organisations parties to the 
agreement, the Administration and companies respectively must reserve the 
right to suspend establishment benefit or corresponding benefit under company 
contracts for the period of the stoppage.’ 


HOLIDAY COMPENSATION FOR NORWEGIAN SEAFARERS 


Under the Act concerning compensation for the use of merchant 
ships by the Norwegian Government during the war a sum of ten 
million kroner was set aside to provide holiday compensation for 
seafarers who served in Norwegian ships during the war. 


A committee consisting of representatives of the Government, the shipowners 
and the seafarers was appointed to consider the best method of distributing this 
sum, and a Royal Decree of 29 November 1946, based largely on the recommenda- 
tions of the committee, now lays down detailed regulations as to how the holiday 
payments are to be made. 

The Decree provides that holiday compensation is to be paid to Norwegian 
seafarers who have served for a minimum period of twelve months between 9 April 
1940 and 1 October 1946 in Norwegian vessels under the control of the Norwegian 
Shipping and Trade Mission (Nortraship). 

The amount of compensation which may be paid will be calculated on the 
principle of one day’s basic wages (according to the rates in force on 1 December 
1942) for each month of service up to a maximum of one and a half months. If the 
fund permits, an additional two weeks’ wages may later be paid to seafarers with the 
required length of service. 

Persons who served on whaling ships are to be considered as seafarers under this 
Decree, and seagoing defence personnel paid by Nortraship will also benefit under 
the scheme. Seafarers who have been judged unworthy of service in the merchant 
marine, however, or who have evaded their service obligations are not eligible for 
compensation. 

The Decree also provides that the compensation payments are to be made in 
Norwegian currency and states that application for compensation must be made 
before 1 July 1947. * 





‘Text of agreement published by the National Maritime Board, 24 Jan. 1947. 
2 Arbeiderbladet, 16 Dec. 1946. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


SocrAL INSURANCE REFORM IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The National Assembly of the People’s Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia adopted on 26 July 1946 a new social insurance Act to 
replace that of 14 May 1922.1 The new Act came into force on 


1 January 1947. 


The new social insurance scheme applies to all wage-earners working in the 
People’s Federal Republic of Yugoslavia in the State services, public utility under- 
takings, co-operative societies or privately owned undertakings, institutions, 
organisations or commercial enterprises. 

The scheme is financed by the contributions of the insured and of employers ; 
the scale of contributions, and the share to be borne by the insured and the 
employers, will be fixed by an Order. 

The amount of the benefits depends on the type of employment and the period 
during which the insured has been in the scheme. The basic wage upon which 
cash benefits are calculated will be fixed by Government decree. 

The scheme is administered by the State Social Insurance Institute and its 
branches, which are organised on a regional and occupational basis. The Institute 
is under the direction of the Minister of Labour, assisted by an advisory council. 


BENEFITS 


Insurance covers sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age ‘and 


death, and occupational risks. 


Sickness. 

Medical benefits. The insured is entitled, free of charge, to medical attention, 
medicine, and everything necessary for treatment, including free treatment in a 
hospital, sanatorium or spa, as long as he is sick and as long as he draws an allowance 
in cash. 


Cash benefits. In the case of illness lasting longer than three days, the insured 
is paid for one year an allowance of 50 per cent. of his daily wage. Payment of 
medical benefits and cash benefits is prolonged for a further six months in the case 
of workers who have been engaged for at least six months in very heavy work, or 
twelve months in heavy work, or eighteen months in other work, during the two 
years prior to the declaration of sickness. 

During hospitalisation an allowance of 50 per cent. of the ordinary allowance 
is paid to the family of the insured. If the insured has a family, he is paid an 
allowance equal to 20 per cent. of the ordinary allowance while he is in hospital. 


Maternity. 

An insured woman or the wife of an insured man is entitled, without payment, 
to the services of a doctor or midwife, or 14 days in hospital, as weli as a cash 
allowance for the layette. 

A cash allowance of not less than 75 per cent. and not more than 100 per cent. 
of the basic wage is payable during the six weeks before and the six weeks after 
childbirth. 

Maternity benefits are payable only to insured women, or wives of insured men, 
who have been in the scheme for six months of the year previous to childbirth, or 
for twelve months of the two years previous. 





2 Cf. L.L.0.:; Legislative Series, 1922, S.C.S., 2. 
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Industrial Accident. 

Temporary disability. In the case of an accident followed by temporary disable- 
ment, the insured is entitled to the same medical benefits as in the case of sickness, 
until he has completely recovered. The amount of daily compensation is equal to 
the amount paid in the case of sickness, and is payable for three months ; after the 
fourth month the insured draws a pension as long as he is drawing medical benefits. 

An allowance, equivalent to the allowance paid in case of sickness, is paid to 
the family of the insured while he is in hospital ; as soon as the insured draws a 
pension, the amount of the allowance may not be less than 50 per cent. or more 
than 75 per cent. of the basic salary. 


Permanent total disability. In the case of permanent disability an insured 
person who is the victim of an accident is entitled to a pension amounting to 90 
per cent. of his basic salary. If the victim is dependent on the assistance of others, 
the amount is raised to 120 per cent. 


Permanent partial disability. An insured person suffering from permanent 
partial disability is entitled to a pension proportional to his loss of capacity for 
work. If after two years’ medical treatment, his capacity for work is above 20 per 
cent. but below 33 per cent. of his former capacity, he is paid a lump sum equal: 
to not less than three times or more than six times the amount of the annual 
pension. 

The scale of injuries for calculating the pension is to be fixed by a Decree of 
the Minister of Labour. 


Invalidity. 

Total invalidity or general incapacity for work, whether temporary or per- 
manent, gives the right to disablement pension if the insured has been in the 
scheme for a period varying between 5 and 12 years according to the employment 
and age of the insured. 

The amount of invalidity pensions after 5 years in the scheme is 30 to 40 per 
cent. of the basic salary, according to the type of work ; after 10 years the amount 
is 40 to 52 per cent. 

After 10 years the amount of the pension will be increased at the end of every 
fifth year by 12.5 per cent. of the basic wage in the case of those engaged in very 
heavy or heavy work, and by 10 per cent. in the case of other work, up to 75 per 
cent. of the basic wage. Afterwards the increase continues at the rate of 2 per 
cent. for each year (2.5 per cent. in the case of very heavy or heavy work). The 
pension may not be more than 90 per cent. of the basic wage. 

In the case of complete invalidity, the pension amount is increased by 20 per 
cent., but the total may not be more than 100 per cent. of the basic wage or 8 times 
the lowest category of wages. 


Old Age. 

The right to an old age pension depends on the age of the insured and the 
number of years he has worked in a fixed type of employment. The right to an 
old age pension is acquired by an insured person who has : 

(1) been employed at least 15 years in very heavy work, when he reaches the 
age of 55; 

(2) been employed at least 20 years in heavy work, when he reaches the age 
of 60; 


(3) been employed at least 25 years in other work, when he reaches the age of 
65 (60 in the case of insured women) ; 


(4) reached the age of 55 and acquired the right to pension at the maximum 
rate of 90 per cent. of the basic salary. 


Old age pensions are calculated in the same way as invalidity pensions. They 
are paid in full to pensioners who continue to work. 
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Family Pensions. 


In the evént of the death of an insured person who has been in the scheme for 
five years, or of the recipient of an invalidity or old age pension or of the victim 
of an industrial accident, the members of his family are entitled to family pensions. 

The following members of the family are eligible for these pensions : 


(a) a widow, if she is over 40, or is maintaining children under 14 years of age, 
or is incapacitated ; 

(b) a disabled widower ; 

(c) a legitimate, natural-born or adopted child, stepson or stepdaughter up 
to the age of 17 (23 in the case of non-insured students) ; 

(d) invalid parents who were maintained by the deceased. 


The amount of the widow’s (widower’s) pension is 50 per cent. of the invalidity 
pension or permanent total disability pension which would have been drawn by 
the assured at the time of his death. 

Pensions for children amount, for each child, to 25 per cent. of the pension 
which would have been due to the insured, but when this pension is paid in addition 
* to a widow’s (widower’s) pension, the total pension in respect of children may not 
exceed 50 per cent. of the pension which would have been due to the insured. 

hans’ pensions amount, for one child, to 50 per cent. of the pension which 
would have been due to the insured and 25 per cent. for each succeeding child, but 
the total pension for all the orphans may not exceed 100 per cent. of the pension. 

The parents of an insured person who dies as the result of an industrial accident 
are entitled to 25 per cent. of the pension which would have been due to the insured 
if they are over 65 years of age or incapacitated, provided they are not already 
drawing a social insurance pension. This benefit is granted only in so far as the 
pension paid to the widow and children is less than 100 per cent. of the pension 
which would have been due to the insured. 

The parents of an insured person who dies from any other cause have no claim 
to benefit, except when the insured has completed the period of insurance required 
and has left no widow or children entitled to a pension. Payment in this case is 
made in a lump sum amounting to 5 per cent. of the total wages paid to the deceased 
during the last five years when he was insured. 


Funeral Allowance. 


A funeral allowance is paid on the death of an insured person, a person drawing 
an invalidity, permanent disablement or old age pension, or a member of his family. 

The amount of the funeral allowance for an insured person or deceased pensioner 
amounts to thirty times the basic daily wage. 


Prevention of Invalidity. 

The insured is entitled to be sent by the Institute to a hospital or medical 
establishment for any special treatment for his invalidity, or for rehabilitation. 
While in the hospital or medical institution, the insured may not draw the daily 
sickness allowance, and a pensioner may not draw his pension. The members of 
his family receive, during hospitalisation, an allowance equal to 50 per cent. of 
the pension. Insured persons who have no dependent family receive an allowance 
equal to 20 per cent. of their pension. * 
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WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE SECRETARIATS 


CONFERENCE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE SECRETARIATS 


In order to implement Article 13 of the Constitution of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, which provides for the setting 
up of international trade departments within the framework of the 
W.F.T.U. for such trades or industries as may be determined, * 
negotiations have been proceeding for some time between the 
W.F.T.U. and the existing International Trade Secretariats. 


Draft general regulations applicable to the contemplated trade departments 
were submitted to the international trade secretariats for their consideration but 
the executive committee of the W.F.T.U. at its meeting in Moscow in June 1946 
expressed the opinion that the draft regulations required further adjustments 
before being finally adopted. With a view to discussing these adjustments, the 
W.F.T.U. decided to convene a conference of international trade secretariats, 
to which would also be invited representatives from the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R. and the American Congress of Industrial Organis- 
ations. The Russian and the American organisations have had no contact with, 
or experience of, the work of the international trade secretariats, and it was with 
a view to putting them in touch with the secretariats and giving them the opportun- 
ity of exchanging views direct with the representatives with this special experience, 
that the W.F.T.U. decided to invite these two member organisations. It was 
decided that the representation at the Conference would consist of three delegates 
from each of the existing international trade secretariats ; six delegates from the 
Soviet Trade Unions ; six delegates from the American Congress of Industrial 
Organisations, and the whole of the Executive Bureau of the W.F.T.U. 

The Conference, originally convened for November 1946, was postponed but 
finally met in Paris on 10-12 December 1946. Although the Conference could not 
itself take any final decision, it was empliasised by the President (Mr. Arthur 
Deakin), on behalf of the World Federation, that the Executive would give the 
fullest consideration to the opinions expressed. 

The Conference provided the opportunity for an exchange of views, and on 
the invitation of the President it elected eight representatives of the international 
trade secretariats to serve on a committee (on which the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R. and the American Congress of Industrial Organis- 
ations have each been invited to nominate a representative) to be available when 
further consultations take place. * 


MEETINGS OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE SECRETARIATS 


Further notes on meetings held during 1946 of the international 
trade secretariats are given below. An important item on the agenda 
of these meetings was the question of affiliation to the World Fede- 
ration of Trade Unions. 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 555. 
* Labour (official organ of the British Trade Union Congress), Jan. 1947. 
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Tae INTERNATIONAL Boot AND SHOE OPERATIVES 
AND LEATHER WORKERS’ FEDERATION 


The Tenth Conference of the International Boot and Shoe 
Operatives and Leather Workers’ Federation was held in Copenhagen 
from 2-3 April 1946. Thirty-two delegates from five countries were 
present. 


After approval of the report of the preceding Conference (Bournemouth, 1938), 
of the reports from affiliated unions, and the Secretary’s report on the activities 
and finances of the Federation, the Conference considered the main item on the 
agenda which was the incorporation of the Federation in the World Federation of 
Trade Unions as a trade department of that body. The Conference agreed in 
principle to this integration and set up a negotiating committee of four delegates 
from Great Britain, Denmark and Sweden, together with the Secretary of the 
Federation. The Conference approved the proposal that, if and when integration 
in the W.F.T.U. is agreed upon, the International Clothing Workers’ Federation 
and the International Federation of Hatters should be associated with the Inter- 
national Boot and Shoe Operatives and Leather Workers’ Federation in a single 
trade department.! 


Tue INTERNATIONAL LANDWORKERS’ FEDERATION 


The International Landworkers’ Federation, which since 1940 
has had its headquarters in Stockholm, held its first post-war 
Conference in London from 10-11 April 1946. The total membership 
of the ten countries represented at the Conference was declared to 
be over 500,000. 


In a report adopted by the Conference regarding the decisions of the last 
Conference (Amsterdam, 1938) of the I.L.F., satisfaction was expressed with the 
fact that the International Labour Organisation, through its Permanent Agri- 
cultural Committee, on which the I.L.F. was represented, had devoted its attention 
to various agricultural labour problems. Reference was also made to the decision 
of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. in 1945 to reappoint the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee, which had been in abeyance since 1939.* 

The Conference discussed the future international activities of the I.L.F. and, 
referring to the United Nations Organisation and its specialised agencies, agreed 
“ ... that the International Labour Organisation will continue to be the most 
important international organisation for the landworkers because it is in the 
functioning of the I.L.O. that the claim of the landworkers to equality of status 

. in standards of living, trade protection, social insurance, technical education, 
. with other workers can be established ”. 

The Conference examined the proposal of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
to set up trade departments and decided to elect a negotiating committee of three 
to discuss with the W.F.T.U. the question of the incorporation of the I.L.F. as 
a trade department for agriculture. It was also agreed that the result of these 
negotiations should be circulated to the affiliated unions, and a final decision taken 
by a congress of the I.L.F. to be held in the autumn of 1946. * 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF JOURNALISTS 


At a meeting held in June 1946 in Copenhagen, the 21 countries 
represented at the International Congress of Journalists agreed 
upon the establishment of a new International Federation of 
Journalists, carrying forward and enlarging the work of the pre-war 
International Federation of Journalists and the wartime Interna- 
tional Federation of Journalists of Allied or Free Countries. 





_ 1 Communication from the International Boot and Shoe Operatives and Leather Workers’ 
eration. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, Nos. 2-3, Aug. -Sept. 1945, pp. 217-18 

* Communication from the International Landworkers’ Federation. 
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The provisional headquarters of the new organisation will be in London. 
Mr. A. Kenyon (Great Britain) was elected President and five vice-presidents 
were elected, from Australia, France, Norway, United States and the U.S.S.R. 
With one representative from each affiliated national organisation, these officers 
will form the Executive Committee of the new organisation. 

The text of a draft Constitution was agreed upon, for adoption in final form at 
the next Congress to be held in Prague in 1947. The keynote of the draft Constitution 
is contained in the clause that “ ... the Organisation is composed of working 
journalists who subscribe to trade union principles and who accept the primary 
principle of the freedom of the press ”. 

The Congress reached no decision with regard to affiliation to the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, but referred the question to the Executive Committee. 

The Congress adopted for the consideration and decision of the national organis- 
ations a general statement of principle on freedom of the press, which stated that 
freedom of the press was a fundamental principle of democracy and could function 
only if channels of information and the means of dissemination of news were made 
available to all, and that press freedom could never be fully assured while news- 
papers, news agencies and broadcasting systems were solely in the hands of 
individuals or private monopolies with no responsibility to the people. The state- 
ment recalled that freedom of the printed word had been used in the past not for 
the benefit of humanity but against it and recommended that the “ appropriate 
departments of the United Nations Organisation and of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions consider an international investigation on this question”. ? 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF COMMERCIAL, CLERICAL 
AND TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES 


The Eighth Congress of the International Federation of Commer- 
cial, Clerical and Technical Employees was held in Malmé from 
29-30 June 1946 and was attended by delegates from Belgium, 


Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Great Britain, Holland 
Norway and Sweden. The International Labour Office was repre- 
sented. 


The opening speech, by Sir Joseph Hallsworth, President of the I.F.C.C.T.E., 
briefly outlined developments since the last Congress (Berne, 1988), where several 
Resolutions having for their object social improvements for salaried employees 
were adopted. The claim made at the Berne Congress for a forty-hour working 
week of five days was a social aim that is being pressed in many countries. The 
necessity for an international Convention setting such limits to hours of work was 
clearly obvious and the International Labour Organisation was dealing not only 
with this question but with the many social and economic needs of the workers 
throughout the world. 

Reports submitted by the Secretariat, which included details of the activities 
of the I.F.C.C.T.E. and of the salaried employees’ movements in the different 
European and extra-European countries, were adopted by the Congress. The 
reports referred to the discussion by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office at its session at Montreal in May 1946 on the proposed reconstitution 
of the I.L.O. Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees. * 

The most important question on the agenda was that of the incorporation of 
the I.F.C.C.T.E. in the World Federation of Trade Unions. The Congress accepted 
the principle of incorporation in the W.F.T.U., but instructed the Executive Com- 
mittee to continue negotiations with that body with a view to securing by ami- 
cable agreement the most favourable conditions. * 





1 The Journalist (organ of the British National Union of Journalists), London, July 1946. 
* The question of the reconstitution of the Advisory Committees on Salaried Employees 
and on Professional Workers also came before the Governing Body of the I.L.O. at its October 
1946 (Montreal) session, but consideration of the proposal to reconstitute these two I.L.O. 
Committees was adjourned until the next session of the Governing Body. 
. —e— from the International Federation of Commercial, Clerical and Technical 
mployees. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


An International Conference of the Teaching Profession convened 
by the French National Federation of Teachers was held in Paris 


from 1-5 July 1946. 


The object of the meeting was to secure international unity in the teaching 
profession by merging the existing international organisations into a single body 
with a view to the setting up of a trade department for the teaching profession 
within the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

Representatives of existing international organisations, the Teachers’ Inter- 
national and the Teachers’ International Trade Secretariat,+ present at the 
meeting, declared that the dissolution of their organisations had been decided 
upon. The Confederation of Latin American Teachers (representing organisations 
in fourteen Latin-American countries) made a similar declaration, and the Confer- 
ence decided to merge the three organisations into a single international body. 
Other teachers’ organisations from eleven European and extra-European countries 
were represented, and a representative from the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation also attended. 

The draft regulations governing the contemplated trade departments of the 
W.F.T.U. had not been agreed upon and it was therefore not yet possible to 
establish a trade department for the teaching profession. In the meantime, the 
Conference set up a preparatory committee to organise a future conference with a 
view to the establishment of the department, the main purpose of the committee 
being to maintain relations between member organisations, to make contact 
with organisations not represented at the Paris Conference, and to disseminate 
by means of a periodical bulletin technical and other problems.’ 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF GARMENT WORKERS’ UNIONS 


An International Conference of Garment Workers’ Unions, 
convened by the British National Union of Tailors and Garment 
Workers was held in London from 30 July to 1 August 1946 and 
was attended by some thirty delegates from Belgium, Denmark, 
Great Britain, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and the Union of 


South Africa. 


The Conference decided to despatch a telegram of condolence to the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America (Congress of Industrial Organisations) on the 
death of their President, Mr. Sidney Hillman. 

The Conference then discussed the question of the incorporation of the Inter- 
national Clothing Workers’ Federation in the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
as a trade department of that body, and adopted the following Resolution : 

That this Conference resolves that the principle of the incorporation of the 
International Clothing Workers’ Federation as a trade department of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions under Article 13 of that body be hereby 
approved ; 

That the Conference resolves that the suggested composition of the trade 
department be comprised of clothing workers, ,.boot, shoe and leather workers, 
hosiers, and hatters ; - 

That a Committee be appointed to act after the Conference to concert with 
the Boot and Shoe International in conducting negotiations with the ... World 
Federation of Trade Unions with the object of making the arrangements 


suggested in this Resolution. 


In accordance with the terms of the above Resolution, the Conference set up 
a Committee to negotiate with the W.F.T.U.* 





1 Cf. I.L.0. Year-Book, 1938-1939, p. 406. 
* Communication from the preparatory committee. 
* Communication from the British National Union of Tailors and Garment Workers. 
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CONGRESS OF THE POSTAL, TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE INTERNATIONAL 


The Postal, Telegraph and Telephone International (P.T.T.I.) 
held its first post-war congress in London from 17-20 December 1946. 
Some sixty delegates from Belgium, Denmark, Ireland, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the United Kingdom 
were present. 


Incorporation in the W.F.T.U. 


The Congress discussed the question of the incorporation of the P.T.T.I. within 
the framework of the World Federation of Trade Unions. It agreed in principle 
to the incorporation of the International and instructed the Executive Committee 
to enter into negotiations with the W.F.T.U. and report back in due course to the 


Congress. 


Hours of Work. 


The congress adopted a resolution on hours of work, which urged that affiliated 
organisations in countries where working hours are more than forty should press 
their respective Governments to introduce a maximum working wéek of not more 
than forty hours. The Executive Committee of the P.T.T.I. was instructed “ to 
examine the possibility of having a Convention adopted by the International 
Labour Organisation on the subject of a general reduction of the working week 
for P.T.T. staffs, without prejudice to the introduction of a still shorter working 
week for night and other attendances which are particularly irksome, and for 
attendances which are injurious to health”. 


Wages and the Cost of Living. 

Another resolution was adopted on Wages and the Cost of Living. Stating that 
rising prices militated against the maintenance or raising of the purchasing power 
of wages in the different countries, the resolution urged that Governments should 
be called upon to stabilise the cost of living, and that official index numbers of the 
cost of living, which in many countries are based on antiquated standards, should 
be brought up to date. The Secretary of the P.T.T.I. was instructed to enquire 
into methods of compiling cost of living indices in the different countries and to 
present a report in due course. A “ minimum wage adequate for a decent standard 
of living ”, was called for and the resolution also endorsed the principle of equal 
pay for equal work. 


Other Resolutions. 


Other resolutions adopted by Congress referred to recruitment, training and 
promotion in the P.T.T. Services, to P.T.T. participation in administration, and 
to social insurance and security and its relation to P.T.T. and radio staffs. * 





' Communication from the Postal, Telegraph and Telephone International. 





STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour 
conditions in different countries, the statistics of unemployment, 
employment and hours of work are given in this issue. 

The tables show statistics of : 

I. Unemployment in general ; 
II. Employment in general: indices of numbers employed ; 

III. Industrial employment: (a) indices of numbers employed ; 
(6) indices of total hours worked ; 

IV. Hours of work in industry: (a) hours actually worked 
per worker ; (b) percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-44 
(tables VI, VIII and XI). 

For further information on the scope and method of these 
statistics, see the January-February 1947 issue of the Review: 
“ Statistics, Explanatory Notes ”, pp. 157-167. 

For other topics in labour statistics, see the present number for 
statistics of cost of living and food prices, to appear next in the 
July issue; and the January-February number for statistics of 
wage rates and earnings, to appear next in the May issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign . signifies : “ figures do not exist ”. 

The sign ... signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 

The sign * signifies : “ provisional figures ”. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures are nil or negligible ”. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”. 

The sign ° signifies : “ economic group represented by a few branches only ”. 


The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 


Figures in thick-faced type : indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1937 as base. 
Figures within brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 
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Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) ° 58,430r 
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AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 


. Netherlands 
samen Indies Japan 





Palestine 





vu 
Unemployed = 
Wholly* | Partially — 


VI Vv 
Applicants 

for work Unemployed (estimated) 
registered 











Unemployed 
(estimated) 





% 
287,462 6,912 422,755 1 


275,774 14,571 408,710 
191,371 17,398 


186,904 22,691° 
180,128 
209,332 : 
198,593 9,361" 
184,274 . ; 

180,583 
158,076 





3,336,750" 


5,600,000 

















Persons cov. 
(thousands) . ; 28,270 60 


























I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 

II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. Vv. Employment exchange statistics. 

Ill. Trade =e fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

1 Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who enlisted. * Jan.-Oct. 
‘Based on sample survey. * Bureau of Labor Statistics Occupational Outlook Division estimates. 
of the Census estimates. * Jan.-June. * Jan. 1947 : 2,400,000 ; 4.2 per cent.; Feb.: 2,490,000; 4.3 per cent. 
*Since 1936, including applications for work registered with local ndents. ** Jan.-Nov. ™ Dec. 
* Jewish labour only : reported prior to 1943 by unions; subsequently by joint Jewish labour exchanges. 
* Number of persons registered as unemployed for 20 days ormore during themonth. ** Aug.-Dec. ™“ April-Dec. 
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TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 





Europe 





Germany 


Austria 


Belgium 





Vv 


Vv 


Ir* 


v 





T 


Jnemployed 


(registered) 


Unemployed 
registered) 


Unemployed* 
(insured) 


Applicants 
or work 


4 registered 


Unemployed 
(registered) 





Dec. 


1,898,604 
4,519,704 
4,804,428 





2,151,039" 

1,592,655 
912,312 
429,461 


192,062 
300,223 
405,740 
348,675 
349,663 1 
320,961 1 








1,628,000" 
1,412,000 


1,193,000 





244,788" 1 
89,183° 1 


210,927 


54,038 
25,929 
73,913 
95,211 





1 


1 
1 


44,579 


35,885 
08,130 
95,054 
66,774 
55,955 
48,952 











(thousands) 


Persons cov. 








26,919 























Europe (cont.) 





Denmark 





Ill 
Unemployed 
(trade unionists) 


Vv 


Spain 


Finland 


France 





Vv 


Vv 


\ 12 


v 





Applicants 


for work 


registered 





Unemployed 


Un- 


employed 


Unemployed 
(on relief)** 


Applications 
for work 
registered 





June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


42,817 
53,019 
97,478 
76,195 
78,669 
95,103 
97,126 
88,924 

119,593 

43,476° 

48,968 

34,271 

25,412 

46,661 


77,215 
47,839 
43,628 
25,885 
17,448 

9,293 


% 
15.5 
17.9 


28.8 
19.7 
19.3 
21,9 
21.4 
18.4 
23.9 


— 
SOO IC DOM DO ad 
CK DRmMrOmPiIiD Dawe e 


— 





44,581 
59,430 
121,115 
92,406 
93,261 
108,634 
112,050 
102,066 
133,358 


5 48,501°* 


53,171 
38,462 
26,718 
47,650 


78,395 
49,006 
44,667 
26,576 
18,289 


593,627° 
696,989r 
796,3412° 


536,520"r 
474,808 
450,014 
294,530r 
225,493 
169,492r 
148,000* 


173,155 
175,407 
177,406 
186,000* 


3,877 
11,495 
17,139 

7,163 

4,796 

3,695 

3,602 

3,300 

3,955 

3,384 

1,561 

923 

2,018 

3,240 


2,087 
2,229 
3,764 
3,696 
3,815 
2,833 
2,259 
2,605 
2,704r 
3,336r 


928 
56,112 





276,033" 
426,931 
431,897 
350,333 
375,742 
361,930" 


337,000" 

105,000 
19,877 
15,7812" 
15,650 


20,981 
23,660 
23,281 
22,023 
19,719 
16,243 
13,038 
11,295 

9,891 

9,253 

9,038 


10,052 
75,215 
307,844 


376,500'* 
119,800"* 








Persons cov. 
| (thousands) 














567 
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19! 











I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 


III. Trade union fund returns. 
2 Since July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps ; since Mar. 1935, including the Saar 


Territory. 


compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
series ; June-Dec. 


Nov. and Dec. 
present territory. 


* July- 


18 Jan.-Nov. 


28 Jan. 


Dec. 


1*® Nine 
: 13.1. 


* Before April 1938, applicants for work registered. 
* Daily average during the month. 
1° First two months. 18 Public relief fund statistics. 
Jan. 1937, the figures relate to the last week entirely included in the month. 
including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. 
receipt of benefits in the Seine Department ; applications for work in the rest of the country. 
2° First three months. 


months. 


3 Jan.: 90,241. 


IV. Trade union returns. 
V. Employment exchange statistics. 


VI. Official estimates. 


! Sept.-Dec. 


* Jan.-July. 


15 Jan.-Sept. and Nov. 


* Dec. 


* Estimates. 


*Since Oct. 1944, 


* New 
13 Since 


“From July 1932 onwards, 


1® Unemployed in 


47 Jan.-Mar., 


*1 Labour registration statistics ; 























TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont. ) 323 
Europe (cont.) 








Great Britain Hungary Ireland Italy 
Vv Vv Vv a0 


Applicants for work Applications Applicants 
registered for work ||Unemployed (insured)! for work aia 
Wholly* | Tempor. registered registered 
% 
959,213 264,911 15,173 . ‘ 20,702 300,786 
2,061,861 579,851 52,305° . ‘ 25,230 734,454 
450,570 . s 72,472* 1,018,955** 
306,228 . . 119,498 963,677 
246,996 ‘ ; 99,834 
200,876 82,425 
371,956 . 
215,759 
160,615 
59,403 

















—_ sete 
POKSSSSS= Se 
COocreOoOaSC Ob 


June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 






































Europe (cont.) 





Norway Netherlands Poland ** Portugal 


ill l Vv Vv Vv Vv 


Unemployed Unemployed ~~ Wholly _ Applications for a Unemployed 
(trade unionists) (registered) || unemployed work registered (registered) 

















% 
5,902 ’ 19,089 f 129,450 4.9 
: . 28,027 || 138,231 299,502 12.6 : 
16,588 y 36,703 || 322,951 249,660 11.9 25,255 
14,783 r 36,776 || 384,691 38',935 16.77 42,315 
13,267 . 33,517 || 414,512 367,327 15.6 43,057 
16,532 . 29,881 || 368,909 375,088 14.6 40,240 
19,230 30,296 || 353,646 347,509 12.7 f 
16,789 28,251 || 253,261" 414,584" i4.1°* 
ca 29,099" || 197,886 ; ; ’ 
19,181 117,814 : 13,626"* 
74,600 10,185"* 
20,364 ! 7,172 
; : ‘ 4,229 
97,460*r'* f ' 3,107 


92,979 ‘ 7 . 
79,304 2,580 
ie ew 64,743 " , . 
April nes bas 59,035 : ‘ 2,532 
May -” _ 52,040 : , ‘ 
June sis - 45,953 : . 2,459 
July -_ a 39,918 ‘ " : 
Aug. on an 40,610 
Sept. sob = 38,743 
Oct. aa = 37,578 
Nov. - on 39,041* 
Dec. wee 









































Persons cov. | 
(thousands) 95* 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 


2,973 























II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. Vv. Employment exchange statistics. 

III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

‘Including casuals. * Including agriculture. *Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance at 
Government training centres who were unemployed when they entered the centres. ‘Since Mar. 1942. 
excluding men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment and women unsuitable for normal 
full-time employment. * Since Jan. 1930, excluding non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Jan.- 
Nov. "Since July 1945, excluding discharged soldiers who have qualified for unemployment benefits. 
* Extended series. * Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. ** Up to July 1933, social insurance fund statistics ; 
since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. * Since Jan. 1940, end of the month ; including persons 
employed on public works. * Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms. 
Since April 19.9, excluding persons employed on special relief works. ‘*June-Dec. ** Since Jan. 1939, 
including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. * Jan.-June. *’ Since 1935, percentage based on the 
number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. ‘** Dec. ‘** Jan. 1947: 36,025. 
* Jan. 1947: 10.8 per cent. 
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Europe (cont.) 
Rumania I Sweden Switzerland 
Date Vv i] IV ve 1/1r Vv 
Unemployed Unemployed Applications |] Unemployed (insured) Applications 
(registered) (trade unionists) for relief Wholly | Partially for work 
% %  % 
1929 7,449 32,621 10.2 10,212 1.8 1.7 8,131 
1931 35,737 64,815 16.7 46,540 5.9 12.1 24,208 
1933 29,060 97,316 23.4 164,773 10.8 8.5 67,867 
1935 13,778 $1,385 15.1 61,581 11.8 5.9 82,468 
1936 13,549 71,884 12.6 35,601 13.2 5.3 93,009 
1937 10,851 67,351 10.8 18,213 10.0 2.5 71,130 
1938 7,271 | 74,582 10.9 16,189 8.6 4.5 65,583 
1939 5,989 71,467" 9.2* 17,556 6.5 2.9 40,324 
1940 3,192 99,201 11.8 13,367 3.1 2.1 16,374 
1941 861 85,018 11.3 - 22,219 2.0 1.7 10,550 
1942 6,067" 56,938 7.5 12,306 1.9 2.0 10,675 
1943 6,071 43,950 5.7 7,081 14 1.5 7,846 
1944 4,282 38,877 4.9 11,255 1.6 1.7 8,380 
1945 5,525 36,195 4.5 8,761 1.6 1.0 8,107 
1946: Jan. 5,379 45,945 5.5 8,829 4.2 0.6 21,817 
Feb. 5,237 45,193 5.4 8,564 2.6 0.6 11,385 
Mar. 5,324 38,637 4.6 8,118 1.1 0.4 4,628 
April ane 27,041 3.2 6,534 0.4 0.3 2,791 
May a 18,860 2.2 4,594 0.3 0.2 2,261 
June iad 17,655 2.1 3,487 0.3 0.3 2,083 
July ae 18,326 2.2 2,704 0.2 0.2 1,564 
Aug. a 17,521" 2.1 2,308 0.2 0.1 1,725 
Sept. i 17,079 2.0 2,430 0.2 0.1 1,726 
Oct. a 18,367 2.2 2,782r 0.1 0.1 2,034 
Nov. aaa 22,905* 2.8 3,557 0.3 0.2 2,605 
Dec. x as an 4,084 2.5 0.6 11,126'° 
Persons cov. | 
(thousands) : 814 203¢ 532 i ° 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Czechoslovakia Yugoslavia Australia New Zealand 
mate Vv Vv IV Vv Vv 
Applicants Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
for work (registered) (trade unionists) Unemployed (registered) 
1929 41,630 8,370 47,359 11.1 2,895** 
1931 291,332 9,930 117,866 27.4 41,431'* 
1933 738,267 15,997 104,035 25.1 46,944 
1935 686,269 16,752 71,823 16.5 38,234 
1936 622,687 19,436 53,992 12.2 36,890 
1937 408,949 21,650 41,823 9.3 : 
1938 335,518* 22,517 40,138 8.7 3,757" 
1939 Hi, 3177 24,223 45,967 9.7 6,422" 
1940 17,629 26,724 39,116 8.0 4,352 
1941 13,622 14,622"* 20,013 3.7 2,023 
1942 10,367* 4,758"* 9,754 1.6 810 
1943 ooh 7,545 1.1 405 
1944 . ee 8,073 1.2 327 ; 
1945 18,722°*e ean 7,864 1.2 278 479° 
1946: Jan 28,522' ‘ 265 542 
e 23,652" 9,062 1.4 220 387 
Mar. 23,353" ‘ 195 426 
April 24,510" ‘ 190 487 
May 24,503" 8,757 1.3 200* 514 
June 23,124° . 183 593 
July 22,782" cl > . 202 506 
Aug. 24,895 ale iain 1.4 197 414 
Sept. 26,2.:3 eee ‘ ° 154 268 
Oct 24,648 =i . ‘ 100 214 
Nov. 23 049 a 9,468 1.4 71 155 
Dec. 20,082 _aee _ ‘ gi'? 120°" 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ° ° 661 

















I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

2 Since 1942, applications for work. * Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. * Local unemploy- 
ment committees. ‘ Number of relief funds (Dec. 1945, units). * Compulsory insurance in certain cantons, 
voluntary in others. ‘ Jan.-Aug. ’ Data for the years 1939 to 1942 refer to Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia 
excluding Borderland. * Jan.-Oct. * Nov. and Dec. ** Jan. 1947: 15,411. ** Since 1941, Croatia. *™ Jan.- 
June. ** Up to 1932, numbers of unemployed (males) remaining on registers of Government labour bureaux. 
** Excluding persons totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approx. 8,000 at the end of 
1937). '* Since April 1939, number of unemployment benefits in force. '* Dec. ** Jan. 1947 : 72. ™ Jan. 
1947: 99. 
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l.) TABLE Il. STATISTIOS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ! 
ae Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 
AFRICA i] AMERICA 
v nion of South Africa] United States Argentina || Colomb 
aon ail —— | Total || Camda Bis. B.C.* — — Pere 
plica 3 a Tees | ~ Asse eee 
oly II (A/B) Tit (A) IV IV rir (A)_|| ur (By || Tir (By 
i| M.I.T.° || M.tT.c.e |] A.M.ELT.C. 1.T.C. MALT.S || AMI. 
eens _ ts ae | ws. | Ws. Ww. w. w. 
24 208 ~~" 4929 68.4 69.3 104.3 101.7 79.3 
67,867 1931 65.7 65.9 89.8 85.4 77.6 
82'468 1933 67.1 65.7 73.1 75.3 77.9 
93,009 1935 84.3 84.5 87.1 86.9 89.8 
71.130 1936 92.7 94.1 90.9 94.1 94.8 ‘ 
65.583 1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ' 
‘ “ 1938 103.7 104.9 98.0 93.7 ; 102.7 100.0" . 
ae 1939 105.5 105.8 99.8 99.1 . 104.8 94.2 100.0 
6,374 1940 106.4 111.3 108.9 103.8 100.0¢ 102.5 84.6 || 108.0 
10 
, 1941 110.1 117.6 133.5 116.5 104.6 107.1 85.5 105.4 
10,675 1942 111.9 120.3 152.2 125.5 111.0 111.5 95.2 95.6 
7,846 1943 112.6 116.0 161.3 131.2 111.7 116.6 101.9 88.0 
8,380 1944 113.5 117.1 160.4 129.6 110.3 123.1 123.9 83.7 
8,107 1945 116.1 121.2 153.5 124.5 108.2*r 123.0 ose aes 
11,817 1946 : Jan. 117.7 120.4 147.4 120.9 105.2r 
1,385 Feb. 119.3 123.2 146.5 119.2 105.7¢r 
4,628 Mar. 120.5 124.7 146.4 122.3 108.2¢r 
2,791 April 121.2 125.1 148.0 124.5 111.6r 
2,261 May 121.6 125.3 148.4 126.1 113.1r 
2,083 June 121.9 125.7 148.9 127.5 116.2r 
1,564 July 122.3 125.5 152.1 128.2 119.3r 
1,725 Aug. 122.8 125.4 151.4 130.2 119.0r 
1,726 Sept. 123.3 125.4 153.8 131.0 117.7r 
2,034 Oct. 123.4 125.2 156.1 131.3* 117.6 
2,605 Nov. 123.7 124.7 160.1 132.2* 117.6 
1,126'¢ Dec. see ans 162.8'* 133.2* 116.1* 
Persons cov. 
. | (thousands) .--/188 {797 1,718 40,839 53,310 13 
| ASIA iI Europe 
Japan |Palestine|| _&*- Austria || France ||, &7¢**,, || Hungary || Ireland || LU=e™- 
Date - . many'® Britain** ngery bourg 
v Iv. | iim |} it |. Iii (A) |} 1 I ae Tit (A) 
iployed MALT. | M.LT.® |/A.MLT.C.|] M.I.T.  |[M.1.T.°C.°/M.1.7.°C.® || M.I.T.C.° ||A.M.L.T.C| M.I.T. 
stered) W. ws. || WS. || WS. ws. | ws | Ws. ws. | WS. 
1929 76.2 95.9 148.4 re 88.7 96.2 ° 133.5 
1931 73.9 78.1 128.5 117.7 81.7 85.8 82.4 112.3 
1933 78.6 70.9 104.7 101.0 84.0 78.1 85.5 86.5 
1935 92.7 86.9"° 99.1 93.5 90.0 87.7 92.6 89.2 
1936 94.4 93.2 95.8 94.3 94.6 93.9 96.2 91.9 
1937 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 105.0 100.0° 106.3 > 103.3 97.5 106.3 100.2 101.7 
1939 85.8 111.7" ‘ 106.13" 102.7 114.2 100.5 99.2 
1940 97.4 ° 102.1 120.8 97.8 : 
1941 110.0 90.8 103.6 151.3" 96.9 
1942 127.2 96.1 106.2 164.4** 96.2 
, 1943 139.9 91.0 || 103.3 95.7 
1944 136.3 91.1 100.0 97.8 
ge 1945 135.8 92.2 a 100.5 
2 1946 : Jan. 132.2 163.5 94.8 89.8** 
7 Feb. 131.8 167.2 ° 90.5 
Mar. 135.8 . 171.0 ° 91.7 
7 April 133 100.0'*|| 176.3 98.2 92.7 
4 May 135 e 182.6 ° 93.8 
3 June 134 105.7 187.1 94.5 
6 July 135 . 192.6 95.1 
a Aug. 136 . 197.1 97.2 
8 Sept 139 113.1 vee 98.6 
; a mays ; 99.4 aad ; 
oe _ die 100.1 al nn 
Persons cov. r= itl } 
(thousands) 6,600* 54 16,736 1,504 2,403 12,423r 1,748 623* 31 
_ iL Comp social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to 
mploy- a type A _ series. IV. Estimates. a. Agriculture. m. Mines. 1. Industries. 1. Transport. c. Com- 
— munications. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

“yy * For notes on the compilation of this table, see below, p. 329. * Bpreau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau 
am of the Census. “Mar.-Dec. * Based on a revised schedule since July. Jan. 1947: 114.2.; Feb.: 114.5. 
sean. May. * Prior to 1943, private manufacturing, including chemical extracting industry ; from 1943, including 
~ also building, transport, and Government undertakings. *Jan. + Old territory. * Since Nov. 1935, 
* Jan. including the Saar Territory. +*Jan.-July. ™ Jan. 1947: 159.0. And Northern Ireland. ** Annual 

17 Since Jan. including 



















































































figures June of each year. 


4* New series based on July 1939 and spliced to old series. 


northern territories and Subcarpathia ; since May, Transylvania. 


territories. 


®Since Mar., including the southern 
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Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 














































































































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Nether- Czecho- Yugo- Australia ‘ 
‘alin Norway lands Poland |} jovakia || U-S-S-R-!] giavia || - ? - 
III (B)? I I I III (A) L I II(A) 
M.1.T.C.® M.1.T.C.® M.1.T.C. A.M.E.C. ||A.°M.1.T.C4% 1.T.* C.* M.1.T.C. 
Ws. Ws. Ws. we Ws. Ws. — 
1929 : 109.3 : 111.0 45.1 89.0 ? og 
1931 : 104.9 : 102.4 70.4 89.6 , ‘ 
1933 : 92.9 ; 83.6 82.7 76.6 75.8* 75.5° 
1935 90.9 92.0 ‘ 85.0 91.6 83.0 ; ; 
1936 93.6 93.0 ‘ 91.4 95.5* 90.6 
1937 100.0 100.0 " 100.0 100.0* 100.0 
1938 100.0 104.3 100.0 88.64 103.0* || 105.2 : 
1939 105.5 108.7* ; 57.1 ne 106. 100.0° 100.0° | 
1940 102.7 107.2* : 58.6 big 108.5° : ; 
1941 100.0° 118.2 ; 59.2 sl ma 111.7 111.7 | 
1942 102.3" 114.6 ; 58.7 wos a 111.4 109.7 | 
1943 100.9" Ee é 62.7 aa oa 110.1 103.4 | 
1944 97.6" Sie : 67.4 = cen 110.4 103.1 | 
1945 84.6" ius 66.6" 66.6 ia sis 110.4 104.6 | 
1946: Jan. 87.4 ; 72.8 78.0 ' te 112.2 108.9 | 
Feb. 90.3 : 78.0 78.5 : Fes 115.1 112.0 | 
Mar. 92.5" : 85.3 78.4 ; = 117.1 114.2 | 
April 92.8 ; 91.0 79.0 ‘ Be 117.8 114.8! 
May 95.2 a 95.0* 79.3 : si 119.4 116.5 
June 97.8" ; 100.0* 77.8 : ae 120.5 117.5 
July 98.9 : a 75.3 \ ve: 121.8 119.1 
Aug. 100.1 ‘ sak oe ‘ on 123.0 120.7 
Sept. 100.9 ‘ sat ha : in 124.1 121.9 
Oct. 99.3 ; Me ws ‘ ne 124.9 122.8 
Nov. 98,9 é abi bag ‘ ae 125.2 122.9 
Dec. 97.1 A ae a a re 125.3 122.6 
Persons cov. * 
‘housundes 462r 1,365 2,253 1,805r || 27,800 756 2,168 1,625 
TABLE III. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT ?” 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937= 100) 
AFRICA AMERICA ASIA 
Union P Colom- : 
United || Argen- ‘ ~ . Uru- India | 
of S. || Canada : Chile || bia (Bo-|| Mexico oat Japan 
Date Africa States tina gota) guay || (British) 
Ill III III III Ill III Ill Ill Ill lll 
(A/B)** || (A)** || (A/B)** || (B)** (B)** (B) (B)** (B) (A) (A/B) 
W.S.** || W.S. w. w. w. w. w. w. Ww. w.? 
1929 58.5 102.4 97.5 : ; ‘ ‘ ? : 70.0 
1931 57.2 83.3 71.7 ; . t ‘ ‘ : 59.0 
1933 63.2 70.7 67.4 - 3 ‘ ; ; : 67.1 
1935 85.6 84.9 83.9 : . : : i 96.1 80.9 
1936 93.9 90.4 91.9 ‘ " : _ 100.0 93.3 88.4 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0°” ° 100.0 100.0 
1938 97.8 97.0 85.1 || 104.3 |] 105.5 100.0°4| 100.7 || 222.3 |} 103.7 || 110.1" 
1939 || 96.4 98.2 94.5 || 108.5 || 108.1 90.0 || 100.4 |] 214.8 || 104.5 || 121.1 
1940 94.0 114.7 |} 101.7 || 111.1 |} 117.0 80.3 || 102.0 || 223.7 || 110.1 || 124.8 
1941 97.1 147.2 || 125.0 || 117.0 || 127.6 83.1 || 107.2 || 119.6 || 128.7 || 127.9 
1942 99.8 180.5 |] 145.6 || 123.6 || 133.7 96.7 || 113.3 || 117.4 |} 136.2 || 141.6 
1943 95.4 197.7 |} 168.0 || 126.1 || 127.0 |} 105.2 || 115.6 || 1212.8 || 145.4 vs 
1944 a 196.2 || 163.0 || 131.1 || 129.7 |] 135.8 || 119.7 || 128.7 || 150.5* 
1945 is 178.0 || 141.4 || 132.5 || 131.8 |} 242.6 || 120.1 134.1 || 157.7* 
1946: Jan. 157.3 || 123.1 || 131.6 || 126.5 
Feb. 159.8 |] 115.3 |} 132.1 || 129.4 
Mar 159.6 |} 122.8 || 132.4 || 130.9 
April 161.6 |} 128.4 || 134.8 || 130.2 
May 162.8 || 129.4 || 137.1 || 131.5 
June 161.4 |} 131.7 || 141.3 || 131.9 
July 163.6 |} 133.3 |} 143.6 |] 131.9 
Aug 157.5 || 137.1 |} 143.1 |] 133.4 
Sept 163.6 |} 138.7 ae 133.3 
Oct. ‘ 164.7 |} 138.8 oe 
Nov. r 168.5 141.0 oa 
Dec. ‘ 169.8'%| 141.7* coo 
Persons cov. 12,250/ 2,995/ 
(thousands) || .../55 |} 1,020r 7,999} 241 23 3 135r 45 2,643 |} 1,510 



































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to 
a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 Since 1941, unemployment insurance statistics. * Nov. and Dec. * Private sector. ‘* From Sept. 1938 
to Sept. 1945, Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, excluding Borderland. *Jan.-Nov. * Averages of the 12 months 
ending in June of the year indicated. * Total civil employment. *June. *July. ** July and Nov. 4 Pri- 
vate civil employment. * For notes on the compilation of this table, see below, p. 329. ** Excluding build- 
ry 14 Europeans only. ** Including mining. ™ May. *’ Excluding the crackers and macaroni industries. 
1# Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the preceding period. ‘* Jan.: 166.7. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 327 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) (1937 = 100) 
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+_— Ry ) Evurore 
“Tina Pales- || Ger- || Den- ||. Gr. | sun- Italy |, 
| nine tine many? || mark Finland || France n- ano gary Ireland || » ¢ 713 ||Norway 
ee Ill Ill Ill II Ill Ir’ I Ill | Ill “es 
~ oan, (B) (B)* (A)? (B)* (A)* (A/B) (A/B) 
5 w. Ww. w. Ww. Ww. w.s.* Ww. Ww.s. || W. w. 
75.58 1929 90.3 ‘ 85.5 90.7 96.2 64.4 95.7 
. 1931 65.0 72.4 65.8 118.2 76.7 79.7 62.8 85.0 
. 1933 59.5 74.5 76.3 100.6 81.5 70.8 » 75.8 
1935 82.9 91.1 89.1 93.0 87.1 82.6 ‘ 90.0 
° | 1936 : 90.7 95.2 90.9 94.2 92.7 91.1 97.5 90.8 
100.0° 1937 ‘ 100.0* || 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
° 1938 100.0" || 106.0 100.2 102.9 104.1 94.5 108.0 100.1 105.9 
111.76 1939 82.3 110.9* 109.4 93.6 105.9° |} 102.5 119.1 101.4 109.3 
109.7 | 1940 98.6 ° 101.7 78.7 | . 107.5 124.5 100.1 116.6 ° 
103.4 1941 115.1 . 104.2 112.0 93.0 112.6 133.8 96.3 117.9 100 
103.1 1942 136.1 : 111.0 107.4 99.0 119.1 ee 92.7 116.5°4| 102 
104.6 1943 100.0" | . 115.9 || 107.8 92.9 || 118.4 sh 93.3 . 103 
1944 104.4 » 116.8 101.9 92.8 113.3 ao | 95.5 : 101 
= 1945 108.8 : 108.7 || 121.4 93.5 || 104.2 sal 99.37% P 93 
* | 
114.2 1946: Jan. |] 102.5 ‘. : sn 96.5 ~ , ; 99 
114.8 Feb. |} 105.9 ; ‘ . ; a ror : ; 103 
116.5 Mar. || 105.5 ; ; ’ “ 107.7 107 
117.5 April || 102.5 , : ion 100.4 . 107 
119.1 May || 101.9 ; ; ; ie ne ; ‘ 109 
i. June || 98.4 ; ; : ; 100.0 wi 112 
199 8 July - , ‘ ote at she én ; ‘ 112 
4 Aug. + d ; ; 102.9 aia " ; 113 
199 6 Sept. wie . . d ; 103.8 — 112.3 ; 114 
625 Dec. ae ; ' a ” : |i aie 
Persons cov. 3,037/ 
(thousands) || 35 || 3,500*|| 182 80 || 1,850 || 6,385 || 802 95r || 1,522 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
[A Nether- id] Ruma- . Czecho-|| Yugo- Aus- New 
=e lands ||Poland'4/ “nia ||Sweden| Switzerland = || jiovakial| slavia || tralia* ||Zealand 
| Japan Date I‘ Ill Ill Ill Ill Ill Ill I III Ill 
Saad (A) | (A)?_|}(aypyery] (a)? |B) (ay? (A/B) || (A)? 
Ill W.S. Ww. w.s. Ww. W.S.?* Ww. W.S. W.S. w.s. w. 
(A/B) 1929 113.1 || 106.3 || 72.0 || 84.6 || 113.6 ) 128.0 : 86.5 || 77.8 
w." 1931 105.1 75.8 54.5 80.3 100.8 113.1 . 64.5 64.0 
70.0 1933 91.5 || 69.1 66.3 73.3 || 87.4 | 93.9 70.7 70.8 || 65.5 
59.0 1935 90.7 || 81.9 82.8 87.9 || 86.4 90.1 ; 78.7 86.0 || 81.2 
67.1 1936 91.2 88.6 93.6 93.1 86.8 89.9 . 88.1 94.6 91.4 
80.9 1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0°4| 100.0 100.0 100.0 
88.4 1938 104.9 || 108.0 || 103.7 |} 101.4 98.1 99.7 : 106. 107.3 || 99.7 
100.0 1939 110.9* || 108.4*%|) 109.1 105.2 102.2 98.3 107.8 108.6 105.8 
“410.14 1940 110.9* . 83.11%; 103.6 ° 102.8 112.9*4; 112.9 111.6 
121.1 1941 ; ‘ 87.8 || 102.6 || 121.2 | 107.9 el 125.8 || 116.3 
124.8 1942 ‘ . 89.2 || 108.4 || 119.7 | 109.6 140.7 || 113.5 
127.9 1943 111.7* || 118.3 104.9 . aad 147.9 116.7 
141.6 1944 : ; sas 112.9* |} 118.3 99.7 || 131.1°4)  ... 149.0 oa 
in 1945 100.0'5 = 105.8* |} 121.0 109.6 80.7% wie 145.6 
1946 : Jan. 120.1 7 - 121.0* : ° 83.3 ~~ 139.3 
Feb. 124.9 ‘ : 122.1* ‘ . . naa 144.2 
Mar. 128.3 A E 122.7* ‘ 118.7 83.8 ae 146.7 
April 130.5 ‘ ; 122.9* . ° 85.3 ose 146.7 
May 134.0 : . 123.2* . : 85.6 oie 148.5 
June 137.0 é ; 116.7* ‘ 120.9 85.9 sam 150.2 
July a » 104.7* . ° 85.3 152.6 
Aug. ian ° ‘* 120.2 . ° 84.3 154.2 
Sept. oni . . 121.3 ‘ 124.3 84.4 155.1 
Oct. _ F ‘ 123.3 . ‘ 84.1 155.6 
Nav. ws 3 . jan . " _ = 153.0 
Dec. jf ... . , ase ° 127.7 _ i 151.2*4 
Persons cov. 
tee (thousands) 904 688 289 605/350 436 271 1,016 457 712r/... 99 
995 / ‘a _ 1. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
1,510 insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
loyment Ill (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a 
tance ; type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 
inked to , * Jan. *Jan.; including salaried employees. *Old territory. ‘Including mining. ‘Since 1937, 
including the Saar territory. * Jan.-July. * Excluding building. * Including part of transport, but exclud- 
pt. 1938 ing a large part of building. * Jan.-Aug. ; since 1940, new series based on April 1939, and spliced to old series : 
‘months annual figures, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec. ** Annual figures June of each 
_ ¥ Pri- year ; monthly figures since 1946 relate to Great Britain only. * Beginning 1946, new series based on June 
g build- 1939, and spliced to old series. ** Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the preceding 
justries. period. * Fascist Confederation of Industria} Employers. ** Jan.-Oct. * July-Dec. ; statistics of establish- 


ments type B ; manufacturing industry only. ** Since Jan. 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the 
Olaa. " Jan.-June. *'* Excluding N. Transylvania. ** Covering all factories, as defined by Factory Act. 
~ ——* *? Jan.-Nov. * Averages of the 12 months ending in June of the year indicated. 














328 TABLE I. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 


















































































































































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a 
type A series. IV. Estimates. W: Wage earners. S: Salaried employees. 

1 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of hours worked per 
worker. * Excluding building. * Including mining. ‘May. * Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics 
of type A of the preceding period. *Jan.-Aug. * Total number of days worked. * Old territory. ° Since 
1937, including the Saar Territory. ** Jan.-July. ™ Including part of transport, but excluding a large part of 
building. ** Jan.-May. Since 1939, new series based on April 1939 = 100, spliced to old series ; the figure 
given for 1940 is for Dec. ; for 1941-1943, the averages of four quarters ; for 1944, average of Mar. and Dec. 
18 Week in October of each year. *™ Jan.-June. ** Jan. 1947 : 122.7. 


AMERICA ASIA ~ EuRoPE 
Date —— — Voemeta) Japan' |jPalest ind Germany® ||Denmark}} Finland 
III (A/B)* || III (B)* || IIL (B) |] Ill (A/B)* || III (B)* |) III (B)* I III (B)* III (B)* 
w. w. w. w. w. vw. iF Ww. w. 
1929 111.6 ; m . ; 90.3 " 84.3 
1931 75.2 : ‘ 69.4 : 59.9 74.3 60.9 
1933 66.6 ‘ “ 67.4 ‘ 55.5 76.1 74.1 
1935 79.6 . . 80.4 J 79.8 91.5 88.8 
1936 92.5 ; . 87.9 ; 89.7 95.8 90.1 
1937 100.0 ‘ 3 100.0 ‘ 100.0° 100.0 100.0 
1938 78.5 5 100.0 110.4 ‘ 107.2 99.4 104.9 
1939 92.3 . 91.5 120.3* 100 112.0'° 107.7 93.7 
1940 100.3 ‘ 78.5 ; 111 . 93.8 78.3 
1941 131.5 ; ies ‘ 142 94.2 110.0 
1942 161.9 A ae 4 183 ‘ 101.5 107.6 
1943 195.4 100.0 are ‘ 220 : 106.5 109.4 
1944 191.0 103.4 oi a 211 ; 103.1 103.3 
1945 159.0 99.1 bua ‘ 210 e 95.0 fae 
1946: Jan. 130.8 86.2 mon ‘ 202 = 104.0 
Feb. 121.0 97.0 ay , 206 . 108.5 
Mar. 129.5 80.3 mee . 203 “. 111.1 
April 134.8 103.9 od ‘ 201 111.2 
May 133.1 109.6 nae ; 193 , 92.3 
June 136.5 99.4 ee es 183 5 122.7 
July 137.0 112.5 pee , 181 3 121.2 
Aug. 143.9 105.6 ee “ ‘a ‘ 122.8 
Sept. 144.9 ; o ; ie ; 126.4 
Oct. 145.3 . oe ‘ aes ; 128.8 
Nov. 146.9 ‘ one : ‘oa . 130.5 
Dec. 150.1 ‘ at » one " 131.3'* 
Persons cov. |/12,250/ 995 / 
(thousands) ¥, 241 3* 1,510* . 3,500* 90* 80 
Europe (concel.) 
Date France Hungary Ireland** Italy Norway Poland a Sweden 
II (A)®* I-III (A)* III (A) III (A/B) || III (A/B)** III (A) III (A)** 
Ww. w.' Ww. Ww. Ww. Ww. Ww. 
1929 ‘ 100.4 ‘ 109.1 83.8 111.4 84.7 
1931 137.3 80.1 . 91.1 66.9 77.2 73.8 
1933 113.4 70.8 J 82.3 75.6 64.9 67.2 
1935 102.9 84.8 i 88.3 87.9 80.8 85.4 
1936 107.1 91.6 > 88.3 96.4 86.7 82.0 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0° 100.0 100.0 
1938 100.2 105.8 99.3 104.1 98.2 108.9 99.7 
1939 104.8** 114.4 101.1 106.5** 104.1 108.8** 104.3 
1940 86.6 122.3 99.8 d 94.6 é 99.4 
1941 99.1 = 93.6 . 98.5 : 96.8 
1942 96.3 eo 88.3 ‘ 92.4 : 102.8 
1943 96.6 ‘ia 90.5 . 88.2 : 105.9 
1944 96.8 iat 94.0 ' 83.5 , he 
1945 94.6 = oe i 79.3 
1946: Jan. 99.4 > 
Feb. ° P 
Mar. ‘ . ‘ ‘ 91.4 
April 105.7 ‘ . , ° 
May ° . ‘ ‘i ° 
June . 90.4 
July 107.9 ‘ ° 
Aug. : ' : : ; : 120,2* 
Sept. , ‘ = F ae F 121,3* 
Oct. ns ‘ , j ; ‘ 123.3* 
Nov. ‘ ‘ 
Dec. . 
Persons cov. — 
(thousands) 1,850 802/275* 125 3,037/1,522 176/102 688 598 
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NOTES ON THE METHODS OF COMPILATION 
OF THE DATA IN TABLES II AND III 


Africa. 


Union of South Afriea : Numbers employed, Table II : Selected establishments 
for industry and all firms in mining, metallurgy, railways, harbours and certain 
tram and bus services. Base of the original indices : 1935. 


Numbers employed, Table III (type B): Series corrected with statistics of pro- 
duction (type A) and other information. 


America. 


Canada : All firms employing 15 and more workers. Base of original indices: 
1926. Monthly figures : 1st of the month. Series unadjusted for seasonal variations. 


Numbers employed, Table II : Excluding financial institutions. 


United States: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Estimates: Based on censuses of 
manufactures, various series on employment (statistics of establishments) and on 
industrial activity, statistics of labour exchanges, etc., and for the recent period, 
on the results of the monthly sample of the Bureau of the Census. Indices 
calculated by the I.L.O. from the absolute numbers. Provisional figures covering all 
employees in non-agricultural establishments (but excluding domestic and casual 
workers and personnel of the armed forces). 

Statistics of establishments A/B : Numbers employed : Statistics of type A (Bien- 
nial census of manufactures) covering all establishments the production of which 
reaches a certain value ($5,000 in 1939) ; annual figures : averages of numbers on 
payrolls during the week ending at the date nearest to the 15th of each month. 
Statistics of type B : Selected firms (for the latest years and all monthly indices) 
covering upwards of 50 per cent. of the workers in the industries covered ; numbers 
at 15th of month. Hours : Indices calculated by the I.L.O. and obtained by mul- 
tiplying the index of the numbers employed in manufacturing industry by an 
index of hours actually worked per worker. 

Bureau of the Census ;- Estimates : Based on monthly sample statistics. Indices 
calculated by the I.L.O. from the absolute figures. 

Argentina : Whole country : Monthly enquiry covering a sample of 5,928 estab- 
lishments (in 44 industrial branches) with 256,919 wage earners in 1939 (or 41.5 per 
cent. of all wage earners occupied in industry). 


Chile : Indices calculated by the I.L.O. from absolute numbers. 


Colombia. Numbers employed: Total number of man-days worked during the 
month (including those remaining on payrolls while on paid holidays, accident 
or sick leaves) divided by the number of days worked during the month. 


Hours : Total number of “ normal” days of 8 hours (extra hours and partial 
days being converted in terms of “ normal” days). Including services. 


Mexieo. Indices calculated by the I.L.O. from absolute numbers. 
Peru. Indices calculated by the I.L.O. from absolute numbers. 
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Asia. 


India. British India only. All factories subject to the Factory Act of 1934 
(employing 10 workers or more). Indices calculated by the I.L.O. from absolute 
numbers. 


Japan. Estimates (Bureau of Social Affairs): Based on approximate returns 
issued twice a year. Indices calculated by the I.L.O. from the absolute numbers. 
Statistics of establishments A/B : Numbers employed : Statistics of type A (Ministry 
of Commerce): All establishments with at least 5 workers; indices calculated 
by the I.L.O. from the absolute numbers. Statistics of type B: Annual figures 
(Bank of Japan) : Selected establishments (about 4,000) covering up to 50 per cent. 
of industrial workers. The two series spliced together by the I.L.O. 

Hours : Indices calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the above index of 
numbers employed by an index of average daily hours worked per worker (Statis- 
tics of establishments—type B—of the Imperial Cabinet). 


Palestine. Numbers employed, Table II : Average daily number of employees ; 
prior to 1943, private manufacturing establishments only ; after 1943, including 
construction, transport, and Government undertakings. 

Number employed, Table III : Daily average man-days worked in 330 private 
manufacturing establishments. Since January 1943 index of daily average number 
of persons employed. 


Europe. 


Germany. Statistics of sickness insurance : Including salaried employees and 
artisans earning less than 3,600 marks per year and small employers voluntarily 
insured earning up to 8,400 marks per year. Since November 1935 including the 
Saar, but excluding the Sudetenland since 1938. Since April 1946, number of depen- 
dently employed based on labour registration. Present territory. Indices calcu- 
lated by the I.L.0. from the absolute numbers. 


Statistics of establishments : Selection of about 14,000 firms covering (in 1937) 
over 50 per cent. of workers in industries covered. Original indices (expressed 
before 1936 as percentages of employment capacity of firms covered, and after- 
wards on the basis of 1936) based on numbers employed in 1933 (census of establish- 
ments). Indices calculated by the I.L.O. from the absolute numbers estimated. 

Since 1937, including the Saar, but excluding the Sudetenland since 1938. 


Austria. Including artisans. Since May 1935, excluding voluntarily insured. 
Indices calculated by the I.L.O. from the absolute numbers. 


Denmark. Numbers employed : All establishments employing over 5 workers 
and all establishments of the food industries under State control; up to 1933, 
figures corrected in certain cases on the basis of aggregate hours worked converted 
into full-time workers. 


Hours : Selected establishments covering (in 1934) 50-60 per cent. of workers 
in industries covered. Data collected on average actual hours of work per working 
day during the month are increased in each industrial branch proportionally to 
the total figures of employment. Indices calculated by the I.L.O. from the 
published totals (base : 1931). 

Monthly figures are of smaller scope than the annual figures. 


Finland. Fixed list of firms employing more than 10 workers. The list was 
revised in 1941. Indices calculated by I.L.O.from quarterly averages of numbers 
employed and total hours worked. 


Franee. All firms employing more than 100 workers ; chain indices. Base of 
original indices : 1930. Since December 1940, quarterly enquiry of the Ministry 
of Labour covering establishments employing more than 10 workers. Statistics 
of type B spliced with statistics of type A of the preceding period. 
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Europe (cont.). 


Great Britain. Employed persons between 16 and 64, including salaried 
employees only if earning less than £420 a year. Indices calculated by I.L.O. 
from absolute numbers. Two part-time female employees are counted as one person: 


Numbers employed, Table II (including Northern Ireland) : Excluding agriculture, 
mining, and quarrying other than coal mining, national and local government 
service, railway, shipping, fishing; dock and harbour service and professional 
services. Excluding unemployed and demobilised persons on paid leave. 


Numbers employed, Table III (including Northern Ireland) : Insured workers 
not unemployed. Annual figures: June of each year. 


Hungary. Numbers employed: Including home workers but excluding salaried 
employees earning more than 300 pengds per month. Indices calculated by the 
L.L.O. from the absolute numbers. 


Hours : Index calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers 
employed by an index of average daily hours actually worked per worker 
(statistics of establishments type A). 


Ireland. Statistics of sickness insurance : Indices based on estimated average 
number of persons insured under the National Health Insurance Acts ; they cover 
all manual workers of 16 years of age and over and non-manual workers with 
salaries less than £250 a year. Base of the original indices : 1930. 

Statistics of establishments : Type A : Censuses of industrial production ; indus- 
tries producing transportable goods. Numbers : average for year. Hours : one 
week in October of each year. Type B : Indices based on absolute numbers and, 
for the recent period, spliced to statistics of type A above. 


Italy. Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers : Statistics of type A : 
Monthly returns of wage earners “‘ declared ”’ by all employers’ associations, figure 
representative of all employable wage earners. Statistics of type B: Selected 
establishments (about 22,000 in 1937) for which a coefficient of employment is 
compiled monthly by relating the number of wage earners occupied to the number 
“ declared ” to the associations by these establishments. This coefficient is then 
applied to the total shown by statistics of type A as above. Base of original 
indices : 1929. 


Luxembourg. All establishments (police inspection). Indices calculated by 
the I.L.0. from the absolute numbers. 


Norway. Numbers employed, Table II. Statistics of type B : Selected establish- 
ments covering about 50 per cent. of workers (weighted according to results of 
eensus of 1980); numbers employed on 15th of each month; base of original 
indices : 1988. Unemployment insurance statistics (tables II and III) : Excluding 
domestic service, fishing and whaling. Agriculture and forestry are not completely 
covered. 

Hours. Statistics of type A : All establishments subject to accident insurance 
(using motive power or employing a minimum of about 5 workers). Annual figures : 
aggregate hours worked during the year. Statistics of type B as above : Hours 
worked during the week preceding the 15th of the month. 


Netherlands. Statistics of accident insurance : Aggregate number of days worked. 
Statistics of establishments, type B : Firms employing 10 workers or more. Indices 
calculated by I.L.O. on absolute numbers employed at the end of the month (includ- 
ing sick, etc.). 

Poland. Sickness insurance statistics : Indices calculated by I.L.O. from the 
absolute numbers. Statistics of establishments : All firms in mining and metallurgy 
and all firms of 20 workers and more in industry. 


Numbers employed. Ail wage earners recorded at end of month, including wage 
earners in auxiliary work, sick or on holiday. 
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Burope (cont.). 


Hours : Average for the month of wage earners engaged in production (not 
including wage earners in auxiliary work, sick). Indices calculated by the I.L.O. 
from the absolute numbers. 


Rumania. Statistics of production : Ali establishments employing at least 20 
wage earners and using motive power exceeding 5 HP. Numbers on payrolls at 
the end of each year. 


Sweden. Selection of about 3,500 establishments covering about 40 per cent. 
of wage earners in the industries covered ; chain indices. Indices adjusted to results 
of industrial censuses. Base of original indices : 1929. (Series compiled in connection 
with statistics of earnings.) 


Switzerland. Statistics of type B. Selected establishments ; chain indices. Base 
of original indices : 1929. 


Czechoslovakia. Sickness insurance statistics : Excluding railway staffs and part 
of salaried employees (affiliated to special funds). Indices calculated by the I.L.O. 
from the absolute numbers. Monthly figures : averages. Annual figure for 1938 : 
average of 8 months. Since Jan. 1939 : Bohemia-Moravia. 


Statistics of establishments, type A: All establishments belonging to the Central 
Industrial Union and employing at least 6 workers. Indices calculated by the 
I.L.O. from the absolute numbers. 


U.S.S.R. All socialised and private establishments and those working under 
concession. 


Yugoslavia. Indices calculated by the I.L.O. from the absolute numbers. 


Numbers employed, Table II : Including home workers and agricultural wage 
earners exposed to accidents by employment of steam or machinery (about 3,000 
in 1937) but excluding State transport undertakings. 


Oceania. 


Australia. Statistics of type A : All establishments employing 4 or more persons 
or using motive power ; including directing and supervising staff and home workers 
but excluding working proprietors. Annual figures : averages of weekly returns, 
covering the period July of preceding year to June of year in question. Since July 
1941, estimates based on pay-roll tax returns and records of government employ- 
ment (for total employment) ; excluding female private domestic service. Statis- 
tics of type B (for recent monthly figures) : Selected establishments (about 50 per 
cent.) ; numbers employed on the nearest pay day to the 15th of month. Indices 
calculated by the I.L.O. from absolute numbers. 


New Zealand. Statistics of production : All establishments employing 2 persons 
or using motive power ; annual figures : average number of wage earners employed 
on monthly returns. 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 333 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 



















































































AFRICA AMERICA ASIA Europe 
United ||Argentin ; Ger- 
Egypt || Canada‘ || States = Mexico || Japan many" Finland || France 
Date + Ind. P 
Mi. ind.,! Ind.‘ || Ind.* || transp., pay Ind.* |} Ind || Ina |} Ina! 
com. 
er Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week’ week week week week’ day* week" || fortnight || week"* 
Number of hours 
1929 44.2 49.09 ° (9.83)* 46.02 88.7 ‘ 
1930 42.1 48.46 ° . 44.22 86.4 48.0 
1931 40.5 48.12 . ‘ 42.48 83.2 46.7 
1932 48.9 38.3 47.60 ‘ 9.63% 41.46 86.3 43.7 
1933 48.7 38.1 47.A1 ‘ 9.95 42.96 87.3 45.3 
1934 49.2 34.6 45.76 ‘ 9.83 44.58 88.9 44.7 
1935 48.7 36.6 45.49 ‘ 9.85 44.46 89.6 44.5 
1936 48.7 39.2 45.49 , 9.85 46.7 89.2 45.7 
1937 48.8 38.6 45.49 . 9.91 47.6 89.9 40.2 
1938 46.7 35.6 45.49 ; 9.947° 48.5 91.7 38.7 
1939 47.2 37.7 44.50 45.16 9.46"" 48.7 90.1 . 40.8** 
1940 50.1 38.1 45.25 43.60 . 49.2 89.6 . 
1941 . 50.5 40.6 45.05 44.79 50.1 88.3 38.2 
1942 55.0* 51.3 42.9 45.05 45.01 49.2 90.1 41.3"" 
1943 51.5 ° 44.9 46.31 45.84 ° ° 91.3 44.9" 
1944 50.5 ° 45.2 46.34 own ‘ = 91.2 43.1"* 
1945 50.5 44.3¢ 43.4 46.68 in . pen eu 42.5"" 
1945 : June ‘ 44.3 44.6 91.0 43.0 
Sept. 51.08 44.1 41.4 43.4 
Dec. ° 44.8 41. 42.4 
1946 : Mar. 51.0 44.0 40.7 43.5 
June . 42.0 40.0 43.9 
Sept. 42.7 40.3 ‘ ¢ aa 
Dec. 43.2 40.9*** 3 s . 
Index numbers (1937= 100) 
1929 ‘ ° 114.5 107.9 ° (99.2)* || 100.0 98.7 © 
1930 ‘ . 109.1 106.5 ° ° 96.1 96.1 119.4 
1931 4 104.9 105.8 ‘ 5 92.3 92.5 116.2 
1932 s 100.2 99.2 104.6 . 97.2°¢ 90.1 96.0 108.7 
1933 99.8 98.7 104.2 ° 100.4 93.4 97.1 112.7 
1934 100.8 89.6 100.6 > 99.2 96.9 98.9 111.2 
1935 99.8 94.8 100.0 ‘ 99.4 96.6 99.7 110.7 
1936 99.8 101.6 100.0 . 99.4 98.1 99.2 113.7 
1937 100.0 109.0 100.0 > 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 95.7 92.2 100.0 : 100.3" |} 101.9 102.0 96.3"* 
1939 ; 96.7 97.7 97.8 100.0 95.5" || 102.3 100.2 101.5 
1940 a 102.7 98.7 99.5 96.5 ° 103.4 99.7 ; 
1941 P 103.5 105.2 99.0 99.2 ; 105.3 98.2 95.0 
1942 100.0? 105.1 111.1 99.0 99.7 ‘ 103.4 100.2 102.7"" 
1943 93.6 ° 116.3 101.8 101.5 j an 101.6 111.7" 
1944 91.8 ‘ 117.1 101.9 oot : as 101.4 107.2"* 
1945 91.8 100.0* || 112.4 102.6 on > - _ 105.7*” 
1945 : June 7 100.0 115.8 ) ° ‘ sa 101.2 107.0 
Sept. 92.7 99.6 107.5 ‘ . s _ a 108.0 
Dec. ‘ 101.2 107.7 r ° . ‘on oes 105.5 
1946 : Mar. 92.73 99.4 105.4 : ‘ ; = wn 108.2 
June . 94.9 103.6 ‘ > ‘aa ons wt 109.2 
Sept. a 96.4 104.4 ‘ . ‘ ie ‘a nie 
Dec. ‘ 97.6 || 106.0*** _ : 
Persons cov. y 12250/, #£x£|| : 
_ (thousands) |] 104 738r 7,999 : ’ 1,564 3,500* 












































? Annual figures: averages for Jan. and July. *July. *Jan. ‘ Excluding overtime. Yearly figures : 
month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Statistics of establishments. * Annual figures : Oct. 
* After deduction by I.L.O. of rest periods. * 1.L.O. estimates based on Imperial Cabinet statistics of normal 
hours. ‘© From 1932 to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan ; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, 
with which statistics of the Bank of Japan have been incorporated. *™ Jan.-Nov. ** Territory before 1938. 

Up to 1936, excluding building ; from 1939, including mining. ** Average hours slightly lowered by absence 
for sickness, holidays, etc. ** From 1930 to 1941, monthly figures : 1st of the following month. “ Jan.-July. 
Quarterly data. ** Mar. and Dec. ** Jan. 1947 : 40.5. *® Jan. 1947 : 104.9. 
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(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 
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?16 industry groups including building, transport (except railways) and iron mining. * Oct. * July. 
*Jan. * Excluding building. * Annual figures: averages of June and Dec. * Annual figures, 1935-1938: 
Amsterdam only, averages for the second half-year ; 1939-1943 : the Netherlands, averages for Sept., Oct., and 
Nov. * Monthly figures : averages of weeks without holidays. *Jan.-June. * Including mining. *™ Annual 
figures : from 1929 to 1937 and from 1940 to 1945, Nov. figures ; 1938, July and ‘ec. ; 1939, May and June. 
2 1.L.0. estimates based on statistics of earnings. ** Up to 1942, I1.L.0. estimates from percentages of table 
IV (b). 3*1.L.O. estimates based on census of establishments (Aug. 1929 and Sept. 1937). ** Averages for the 
second and third quarters. 


Europe (concl.) ] 
G. Britain Neth ‘ 
and Hungary | Ireland! Italy | Norway! Nether) poland | Sweden | Switzerland 
Date N. Ireland lands 
Ind. Ind.° Ind.® Ind. Ind.* Ind. Ind. Ind.* *¢ Ind. 
Per 7 Per Per \ Per Per Per ” Per F Per Ber week 
week day week | month*; week | week’ | week® week" ‘wee 
Number of hours 
— 
1929 8.97 183.0 44.8 (47.7)** | (47.8-48.2)" 
1930 8.82 168.0 43.9 ‘ ‘ 
1931 8.64 170.5 43.3 
1932 8.53 172.0 41.4 P . 
1933 8.59 170.0 41.5 46.0 (45.3-46.5)"* 
1934 8.78 164.5 : - 42.2 47.0 (45.7-46.9)"5 
1935 8.83 152.5 a 46.9 42.6 474 ‘ 
1936 8.64 156.0 45.5 46.7 42.7 47.6 r 
1937 ‘ 8.59 165.5 44.8 47.1 43.3 47.2 (46.4-47.0)™" 
1938 46.5* 8.42 . 158.0 44.1 46.8 43.7 46.8 (45.8-46.9) 
1939 8.24 44.6" | 159.0 45.2 48.3 43.7*° 45.8 (46.8-47.7) 
1940 ‘ 8.33 44.4* 162.0 42.7 45.5 . 46.6 (47.3) 
1941 ° as 43.5% | 167.0 43.7 45.9 ‘ 47.0 (47.0) 
1942 ° = 43.17 | 166.5 42.9 48.5 . 47.2 | (46.8) 
1943 50.0* 2 43.5? oa 42.2 49.8 ; 47.3 47.1 
1944 48.9 = 43.4* 41.1 a . | 47.2 47.3 
1945 47.2 ae cee 41.2 47.4 47.6 
1945: June . ‘ ‘ oe ‘ : ; | . 47.6 
Sept. 47.4° , . . . . : . 47.8 
Dec . ‘ ; <a j : ‘ 47.4 47.6 
1946: Mar. 45.8* ‘ ‘ ; , - ; . 47.8 
une . . ' one ‘ a ‘ 47.0 47.9 
Sept. ° 48.0 
Dec. 46.8 47.8 
Index numbers (1937 = 100) 
1929 ‘ 104.4 ; 110.6 . . 103.5 | (101.1)** 102.8"* 
1930 ‘ 102.7 101.5 . ; 101.4 . . 
1931 100.6 103.0 100.0 
1932 = - 99.3 e 103.9 . e 95.6 P 8 
1933 . 100.0 ‘ 102.7 ‘ ‘ 95.8 97.5 98.3"* 
1934 . 102.2 ‘ 99.4 A ° 97.5 99.6 99.1"* 
1935 , 102.8 ‘ 92.1 . 99.6 98.4 100.4 ‘ 
1936 ; 100.6 ‘ 94.3 | 101.6 99.2 98.6 100.8 . 
1937 ‘ 100.0 , 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0"* 
1938 100.0° 98.0 ‘ 95.5 98.4 99.4 | 100.9 98.1 99.3 
1939 . 95.9 | 100.0% | 96.1 | 100.9 [1025 | 100.9% | 96.6 101.2 
1940 : 97.0 | 99.62 | 97.9 | 95.3 | 96.6 98.7 101.3 
1941 ° eee 97.5" | 100.9 97.6 97.5 . 99.6 100.6 
1942 ° j 7 96.6" 100.6 95.8 103.0 : 100.0 100.2 
1943 107.5° | ina 97.5? wie 94.2 105.7 . 100.2 100.9 
1944 105.1 | 97.3* <e 91.7 pee ‘ 100.0 101.3 
1945 101.5 | ied one 92.0 ioe ; 100.4 101.9 
| 
1945: June ‘ | i . wi ‘ . , . { 101.9 
Sept. 101.9° ; ‘ ° . 3 ° j 102.4 
Dec. ° ‘ . pe e . . 100.4 101.9 
1946: Mar. 98.5 | . 102.4 
June ‘. | 99.6 102.6 
Sept. | ‘ . ‘ . 102.8 
Dee. Ye . ; 99.2 102.4 
Persons cov. — | | | 
(thousands) 275* 123 1,390 102* 86 629 543 j 271 


Dat 


192' 
193 


193: 
193 
193 
193: 
193! 
193 


193: 
193! 
194! 


194: 
194: 
194 
194: 
194 
Persc 
cover 
thous 





Dat 





from | 











itzerland 





Ind. 


ee 


Pr week 





— ce 


8-48.2)4 


3-46.5)"* 
'7-46.9)" 


4-47.0)" 
'8-46.9) 
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s of table 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (concl.) 335 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours worked 

| AMERICA EUROPE 

Canada‘ * United States Finland’ France* 

hn ee —_ 
Per week Per week® Per fortnight Per week 
| a! Sanaa — lee 
Upto}! 41- 48h 49- —> Upto! 40- = Under! 80.0- wed Under 40h Over 
y - : 

_ [osm fare. [48% [54h | move 89 | 49%. | are | 20. 9590. | one [40 ®. | “9 | 40 
1929 | Ss ; | 75 | 58.9 | 33.6 || . ; 
1930 . ° - | » } | 3.3 | 62.0 | 34.7 0.4 0.8 | 98.8 
1931 ° ° . ° é | 25.2 | 45.4 | 29.4 8.0 7.7 | 84.3 
1932 || 15.7 | 21.3 | 16.4 | 22.5 | 24.1 | } 8.8 | 66.7 | 24.5 |} 20.2 | 11.2 | 68.6 
1933 |} 16.8 | 21.5 | 15.3 | 22.5 | 23.9 ! 3.7 | 64.8 | 31.5 9.2 8.3 | 82.5 
1934 || 13.3 | 22.3 | 18.0 | 21.3 | 25.1 | 0.8 | 68.1 | 31.1 13.1 9.5 | 774 
1935 || 12.8 | 23.7 | 23.0 | 18.9 | 21.6 ' | 0.6 | 68.8 | 30.6 || 13.7 94 | 76.9 
1936 |} 12.5 | 23.7 | 22.9 | 19.2 | 21.7 | | 0.3 | 68.2 | 31.5 7.1 6.9 | 86.0 
1937 |} 11.8 | 25.3 | 22.1 | 19.6} 21.2 | | 0.0 | 65.7 | 34.3 6.7 | 84.9 8.4 
1938 || 21.0*| 25.6*| 20.7 | 17.4 | 15.4 _ 0.3 | 73.3 | 26.4 || 21.5 | 76.6 | 1.9 
1939 || 18.0°/ 24.7*| 222/191/160]/ - | . | 2.9 | 74.1 | 23.0 || 11.1°| 63.2°| 25.7¢ 
1940 || 13.2°| 27.14} 19.3 | 20.7 | 29.7 || 20.0 | 60.6 | 194} ... | .. |... ; ‘ ' 
1941 11.6*| 15.8¢| 19.5 | 21.8 | 31.3 |} 18.1 | 63.4 | 18.5 32.5 | 42.5 | 25.0 
1942 |] 12.8°| 14.8¢| 21.4 | 22.1 | 28.9 || 14.3 | 61.5 | 24.2 ‘ 19.6’ | 40.97 | 39.4" 
1943 ace one cee eS oes 12.6 | 62.3 | 25.1 . 6.6 | 23.9 | 69.5 
1944 _ 15.8 | 58.3 | 25.9 ° 12.3 | 23.3 | 64.4 
1945 16.6"* 57.8" 25.64) . 11.1 34.8 | 541 
1946 me i a : | 4.5%; 41.9"*| 55.8" 

Perso , VERSES . 
cove 587 42,970" 
thous'ds} Sa 
Evrope (conel.) 
Italy* * Sweden® * Switzerland 
Date 
Per week® Per week” Per week 
Under | 40.0- | 45.0- | Over || Upto} 41- ash. | Over |} Under | 36.0- | 4), | Over 
40h. | 44.9h./48.0h. | 48h. || 40h. | 47h. "| 48h. || 36h. | 47.9 h. * | 48h. 
— ee OT eer - — 
a b 
1929 8.9 | 75.5 15.6 . ‘ . ‘ 
1930 20.8 66.7 12.5 . ‘ i : 
1931 24.2 64.6 11.2 . . . , 
1932 28.4 63.6 8.0 . F ° . ° ° ° ° 
1933 20.8 70.7 8.5 8.5 32.7 | 51.3 7.5 7.2" | 20.8% | 59.5") 12.5% 
1934 30.5 | 61.9 7.6 8.0 29.1 | 42.5 20.4 4.2" |} 21.2%] 65.3%; 9.3" 
1935 28.3%; 39.6%*; 21.7'¢| 10.4%°)| 6.1 35.4 | 37.1 21.4 ‘ ° ° . 
1936 27.5 44.0 18.7 9.8 4.6 35.8 | 39.6 20.0 : ° : , 
1937 16.5 474 26.7 9.4 4.6 41.9 | 36.5 17.0 . . ° ; 
1938 21.7 52.2 18.8 7.3 8.5 46.1 | 36.6 8.8 2.8 22.1 69.9 5.2 
1939 19.1%"; 51.9%} 20.4" 8.6" || 16.3 58.0 | 12.3 13.4 1.7 14.2 71.8 | 12.3 
1940 ; : . : 10.2 40.2 | 29.5 20.1 1.2 14.7 66.6 | 17.5 
1941 7.1 42.3 | 31.6 19.0 0.8 18.3 69.7 | 11.2 
1942 44 45.4 | 29.8 20.4 0.8 20.2 70.6 8.4 
1943 3.1 47.8 | 31.9 17.2 0.7 20.3 70.9 8.1 
1944 2.7" | 51.5*| 27.3"; 18.5° 0.9 17.5 73.8 7.8 
1945 3.2* | 49.1°| 27.0" | 20.7* 0.3 16.1 75.8 7.8 
_ 1946 — 3.3 55.6 | 23.1 18.0 0.0 12.5 77.5 | 10.0 
Persons “einige 7 
cove 1,156 471 271 
thous'ds|| 
1 Excluding overtime ; figures for the month of highest employment. * Excluding building. *° Up to 43 h. 


‘44-47h. ® Bureau of the Census ; non-agricultural employment, including self-employed ; Oct. of each year. 
* Before May 1935: a = under 48 hours; 


* Jan.-July. 
b = 48 hours. 


from 1940 to 1946, Nov. figures ; 1938, July ; 1939, June. 


7 Mar., June, Sept. 


1®May-Dec. * Jan.-June. 


® Ministry of Corporations. 
12 Including mines. 


“Ju 


ne. * Mar. 


2? Annual figures : from 1933 to 1937 and 








Cost of Living and Food Prices 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for the 
publication at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on 
labour conditions ir different countries, the index numbers of the 
cost of living and retail prices are given in this issue. 


The table shows: 


(1) Index numbers of the cost of living, covering generally 
various groups of expenditure such as food, fuel and light, clothing, 
rent, and “ miscellaneous ”, specified in the headings by the letters 
a to 6. 

(2) Index numbers of retail food prices (that is, indices for the 
first group mentioned above). 


For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January-February 1947 issue of the Review : “ Statistics, 
Explanatory Notes ”, pp. 157-167. 

For other topics in labour statistics, see the January-February 
number for statistics of wage rates and earnings, to appear next in the 
May issue ; and the present number for statistics of unemployment, 
employment and hours of work, to appear next in the June issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign . signifies : “ figures do not exist ”. 

The sign .,.. signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 

The sign * signifies : “ provisional figures ”. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures are nil or negligible ”. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”. 

The sign - between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

Figures in thick-faced type : indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1937 as base. 

Figures within brackets ; series subject to certain reservations. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 
AFRICA | AMERICA 
Country mn French thern Union of| United New- 
torial West | Egypt Nigeria | Rhode-| Sudan | South || Canada States found- 
Africa Africa sia Africa land 
Town or no. || Brazza- 7 St. 
of localities || ville: | Dakar*| Cairo | Lagos 6 . 9 69 34-56 | John’s 
Original base Jan. 193-| Sept. Aug. 1935- | 1935- Oct. 
(=100) [fPe+1938) 1938 | Sury ia] 1939 | 1939 | 1°98 | 1938 | so39 | 1939 | 1938 
Cost of living 
ee a-e a-e a-e a-e a,b,d@ ° a-e a-e a-e a-e 
1929 117 ‘ 114 110 120 119 
1931 . 107 ° 110 104 108 106 
1932 ‘ 102 ‘ 105 99 98 95 
1933 é 97 ‘ 100 97 93 90 
1934 . 98 . 98 98 94 93 
1935 “ 101 . 98 97 95 96 
1936 P 101 ‘ 97 98 97 96 
1937 , " 100 ‘ 100 @ 100 100 100 . 
1938 100° 100 102 . 103 100 104 101 98 100° 
1939 ° * 102 100° 103 100° 104 100 97 104° 
1940 111 ° 105 ° 107 104 98 ; 
1941 137 ° 109 . 112 110 102 125" 
1942 183 151* 116 wre 122 116 113 140 
1943 i 241 167* 122 176" 129 117 120 149 
1944 ° 371 272 163* 127 164" **| 133 117 122 161 
1945 307" ons 284 176* 130 164 137 118 125 160 
1946 ese 266 one 135 one 139 122 135 163 
1946 : Mar. ° 266 134 171 139 119 127 163 
April 352r 264 134 170 140 119 128 163 
May ° 261 134 174 140 121 128 164 
June ° 261 135 172 140 122 130 163 
July 390r 264* 133 177 138 124 137 164 
Aug. . 265* 133 ese 138 124 140 165 
Sept. 267* 135 138 124 142 162 
Oct. 271* 136 139 125 144 163 
Nov. 269* 137 140 126 149¢r 164 
Dec. 268* 137 140 126 149 166 
1947 : Jan. oe 137 125 149* 166 
Feb. o 137 126 ee 168 
Mar. ° ane won ooo eco 
Food 
a a 
1929 127 " 121 112 131 126 
1931 108 ‘ 107 102 100 99 
1932 101 ‘ 105 93 83 82 
1933 92 ‘ 101 96 82 80 
1934 102 ‘ 100 101 90 89 
1935 106 ' 99 99 92 95 
1936 102 ‘ 98 99 95 96 
1937 100 ‘ 100 100 100 100 , 
1938 104 > 102 105 101 93 100° 
1939 102 100° 101 104 97 90 109 
1940 113 ° 104 107 102 92 ° 
1941 140 . 108 115 112 100 143 
1942 181 156° 113 127 123 118 170 
1943 238 176° 120 138 127 131 175 
1944 274 163* 122 144 127 129 180 
1945 285 185* 126 147 129 132 184 
1946 273 ain 131 151 136 152 189 
1946 : Mar. ° 270 132 152 129 133 190 
April 355 268 131 154 131 135 191 
May : 265 131 154 133 135 191 
June ‘ 265 133 154 138 138 190 
July 400 272 127 150 140 157 191 
Aug. " 275 126 149 140 163 194 
Sept. 277 130 149 || 139 | 165 | 187 
Oct. 283 131 151 142 171 187 
} Nov. 279 133 152 142 178 189 
Dec. 275 135 152 142 177 190 
| 1947: Jan. 134 141 175* 190 
Feb. 137 142 “ 193 
Mar. in a ose 









































Composition of the indices: 
? Europeans. 


* Natives. 


* Oct. 


1941,a-e. * Up to June 1941, including heating and lighting. 
Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. ** May and July-Dec. 


* Dec. 


* Sept. 
1° June. 


* April and Oct. 


a= Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
* Including heating and soap. 


™ June and Dec. 


* Since July 
** As from 
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(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (cont.) 








one . Argen- = = Colom-| Costa 
British West Indies am Bolivia Chile bia Rica 
Town or no. Jamaica St. Trini- | Buenos s ‘ | San 
of localities (Kingston) | Vincent| dad | Aires | &@ Paz Santiago/ Bogota! Joss 


Country 








Original base Aug. Aug. - Oct. Dec. Mar. Feb. ; 
(= 100) 1939 | 1939 | 1935 | 4933 | 4936 1928 | 1937 | 1936 











Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 
1929 
1931 








1946 


1946 : Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 














1929 
1931 
1932 





1946 : Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 












































b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
*Sept. *Mar., July and Oct.-Dec. *Aug. ‘ Sept.-Dec. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; 
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(Base: 1987 = 100) 


AMERICA (cont.) 











saan British | British — 
Guiana Hon- | Mexico | Panama | Paraguay: : Som 
== | Republic 


Town or no. George- : x - Trujillo 
of localities 30 town Belize | Mexico | Panama | Asuncion City 


Original base 











Sept. | 1934 | 1939-40 1938 


July- Mar.- | 
(=100) Dec. 1937|Dec. 1938} 1939 





Cost of living 


Composition 
of the index < pe? | 











1929 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
































100 
106 
108 
125 
137 


157 
172 
188 
223 
232 
229 
233 
Aug. ° Xf 
Sept. oie ‘ 220* 
_ on 222 
ov. eee 225 
Dec. ae ose 239* 207 
1947 : Jan. ‘aia sedi wii 258 215 
Mar. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 


_*July-Dec. *Mar.-Dec. *Sept. ‘Aug. * Up to Sept. 1933, excluding heating. * From 1943, new 
Series with base 1934-36 = 100, spliced by I1.L.0. to old series. *’Mar. * June and Dec. 
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(Base: 1937 = 100) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 





Country 


America (concl.) 


ASIA 





Uruguay 


Vene- 
zuela 


China 


Cyprus 


India 


Nether- 
lands 
Indies 





Town or no. 
of localities 


Monte- 
video 


Caracas 


Chung- 
king 


Shanghai 


Ahmed- 
abad 


Bombay 


Batavia 





Original base 
(= 100) 


1929 


1933 





Jan. -June 
1937 


1936 


Aug. 1926 
July 1927 


July 1933- 
June 1934) 


Jan. 
1929 





Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 


a-e 





255,041 


186,727 


415,000 
422,000 


24,978 
337,601 


233,112 
228,041 
346,660 
341,994 
380,381 
383,982 
420,432 
441,689 
481,138 
547,637 





Foo 





1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1946: Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1947: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


























| 


| 





521* 


100 

103 

139 
480 
2,067 
4,084 
11,400 
41,696 
134,042 
247 682 


174,939 


208,709 
236,000" 
235.000 


| 241 000 


395,000 


338,594 
203,112 








. 














1 Including soap and coal. 


sition : a-c, e. 


culated for a period of less than one year. 


* Jan.-Nov. 


* Aug. 


* June and Dec. 


* Jan.-Oct. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


* New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series ; compo- 
7 July 1933-June 1934. c 
* New series with base 1938 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 


® Average cal- 
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(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Asia (concl.) 


Country Iran Japan —- Palestine 

ether- China B.J.2 | C.B.S.* 0.8." JA 

lands a — 

ndies ‘own or no. i 3 
of localities 7 Tokyo Tokyo 3 

atavia iginal base 21Mar.1936-| July July dune-Aug. Aug. 
Ore 00) 20 Mar. 1937 1937 | 19 Jen. 1948 1939 


‘ost of living 
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oe Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
a . * New series with base 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * National Bank. * Bank of Japan. 
> Cabinet Bureau of Statistics. *June and Dec. *May. ‘*June-Aug. ‘Jan. * Office of Statistics. 
janeous. ' * From 1929 to 1936, official index based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Arab markets ; from 1937 to 
compe Aug. 1939, new official series based on food, soap and kerosene priced in 3 Jewish markets ; from Aug: 1939 to 
age cal- { Jan. 1942, new series based on all expenditure groups calculated by Jewish Agency for Palestine ; from 1 Jan. 
2 cocles, 1942, new official “ Wages Committee ” index, covering all groups in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets ; each series 
, spliced to preceding series. ++ Up to 1937, including heating and lighting. * New series based on food, soap 
and kerosene, linked up with old index, priced in Arab markets. ** New series, based on food, soap and kero- 
Sene, linked up with old index, priced in Jewish markets. ** From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Arab 
markets linked to old index. ** From 1942, official food-group index in 3 Jewish markets linked to old index. 
Jewish Agency for Palestine. +” Aug. ** Mar.-Dec. 
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EvuROPE 








Country Bul- ae 


Austria garia anit Spain | Finland) France 





Town or no. . Whole 
of localities Vienna 12-67* country 50 368 45 dep. 


ar 7 en 4 1914 | 1935 1930 








Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index oe 
1929 172 


1931 138 
1932 126 
1933 117 
1934 110 
1935 102 
1936 98 


1937 100 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing ; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Territory before 1938. * April 1938 = 100. New index for all of Austria based on officially recognised 
prices only. Average of four quarterly figures. ‘ 1929-1930 : 65 towns. Monthly indices : 12 towns. * New 
index with base 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * July. * July-Dec. * Until 1936 : 21 towns. 
* New index (base : 1938 = 100) ; weighted average of retail prices of 29 articles of food in cities of over 10,000 
population, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. ** Jan.-Nov. 
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Europe (cont.) ‘Xs 
Country = : 
ortuga 


Ireland| Iceland} Italy 4 Norway| Netherlands Poland 
Town or no. Reykja- Amster- “Whole 
of localities 120 vik 9 31 dam s Warsaw country 
Original base July | dan.-War. Oct.1923-| 1938- June 
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= 13,337 
3,256 ie 13,012 
3,406 io 13,500 
3,337 “* 13,663 
2,883 a 13,663 
2,567 ‘i 12,687 
2,579 ae ‘ile 12,361 
2'946 ia de = 

3,279 
3,590 


1947 : Jan. te ° one 3,858 
Feb. a ove 














Mar. ene < ose ese eee ove eee cee one ° 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 
: *Jan.-Mar. * New index with base 1938 = 100 for Rome only. * Jan.-Sept. ‘ Oct.-Dec. * Jan.-Oct- 

Mar., June and Aug.-Dec. ‘Jan.-July. *Sept.and Dec. * Mar.-Dec. New index with base April 1945 


= 100. spliced by I.L.O. to old series. ** Currency changed from pengés to florins. New index with base 
August 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
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Europe (concl.) OcEANIA 








Country |Rumania| Switzer-| Czecho- Yugoslavia - 
land | slovakia| T¥**ey —I Me | Mawel 
| CS.12 N.B.“ | CL. 


Town or no. || Bucha- Bel- {3 (Croat, Hono- 
of localities || rest 34 | Prague | Istanbul) -rade | & Slov.)* lulu 


Original base July | Jan.-June July Mar. 
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of living 
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1929 ‘ 142 
1931 123 
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1946 : Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1947 : Jan. eee ae oe re ° . 
Mar. one ou on ove one pom ie owe one : 
Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Central Statistical Institute. *Jan.-July. * Social Board. ‘ National Bank. * Chamber of Labour. 
* Since Mar. 1941: Zagreb only. ” Quarterly averages. * Including heating. *Mar. ** New special war 
time price index with base Des. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old retail price series. 
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These reports cover the first, third and fourth items on the agenda of the 
Second Session of the Inland Transport Committee, which opens at Geneva in 
May 1947. 

The general report gives an account of the action taken on the decisions of 
the First Session of the Committee (London, December 1945) by the Governing 
Body and the Office, and by Governments and international organisations ; sum- 
marises recent events and developments in the inland transport industry ; and 
reports on the action taken on the suggestion made at the first meeting of the 
Committee that the Office should undertake studies and enquiries on a number 
of subjects connected with the industry. 

The report on industrial relations in inland transport, which is based mainly 
on the answers to a questionnaire circulated to members of the Committee and to 
Governments of all the countries represented on the Committee, deals with special 
aspects of industrial relations in the industry, and summarises general legislation 
and practice with regard to trade union legislation, methods of determining 
conditions of employment, labour disputes, and labour-management economic 
collaboration. Separate studies are included on industrial relations in the inland 
transport industry in four selected countries—the United States, India, Portugal, 
and the United Kingdom. The report ends with a number of conclusions for the 
consideration of the Committee. Reproduced in an appendix are the resolutions 
on industrial relations adopted by the Third Conference of American States Members 
of the International Labour Organisation (Mexico City, April 1946). 

The report on inland transport statistics has been prepared by the Office in 
response to the decision of the Committee at its first meeting that it is necessary 
to have comparable statistics as a basis for the study of social problems in the 
industry, and the resolution that the Office should undertake “ the collection and 
publication, on a properly comparable basis, of such statistical data as may be 
readily secured in respect of each form of transport ”.! The present report provides 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, pp. 212-213. 
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a preliminary survey of statistics useful for the work of the Committee. The 
first chapter discusses the limits of the field to be covered ; the second chapter 
deals with the distinction between economic and social statistics in the field of 
inland transport and the problems involved in improving their comparability ; 
the third chapter discusses desirable labour statistics in the various branches of 
inland transport and suggests means of making them comparable. The report 
concludes with draft resolutions for the consideration of the Committee. 


Nutrition in Industry. International Labour Office. Studies and Reports, 
New Series, No. 4. Montreal, 1946. +177 pp. $1.50; 6s. Illustrated. 


The nutrition of workers and their families has long been a matter of interest 
to the I.L.O. The International Labour Conference at its 19th Session (Geneva, 
1985) instructed the Office to continue its investigations into the problem of work- 
ers’ nutrition, with a view to presenting a report on the subject to the next session 
of the Conference. The report was published in 1936 ; + since that time the I.L.O. 
has devoted increasing attention to the subject. The present report gives an account 
of the steps taken in three countries to safeguard the nutrition of industrial workers 
in wartime. The first part, concerning nutrition in Canadian industry, was contri- 
buted by Dr. L. B. Pett, Chief of the Division of Nutrition of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Ottawa ; it deals with food factors in health and 
activity, the significance of nutrition in industry, the nutritional position in Canada, 
the historical background up to the Second World War, the need for food facilities 
in industry during the Second World War, the introduction of cost control by the 
Cafeteria Committee of the Department of Munitions and Supply, rationing, 
methods of improving nutrition and results achieved, and the prospects of future 
developments. The second part of the report, on the wartime food and nutrition 
programme for industrial workers in the United States, contributed by Dr. R. S. 
Goodhart, Chief of the Industrial Feeding Programs Division of the Production 
and Marketing Administration in the U.S. Department of Agriculture, explains 
the reason for the programme, describes its organisation, and discusses wartime 
progress in protecting the health of industrial workers through nutritional measures. 
The third part, on industrial canteens in Great Britain, was prepared by the 
International Labour Office, with the assistance of officials of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, the Ministry of Food, and the Miners’ Welfare 
Commission ; the local and historical background are described, and there are 
chapters on pre-war industrial catering, the problem of popular nutrition in war- 
time, the Canteens Orders and their enforcement, the factory canteens at work, 
and colliery canteens. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


BULGARIA 


Trudove na instituta za sotsialni prouchvaniya (Work of the Institute of Social 
Studies). Vol. 1, No. 1, January-April 1946. Sofia, 1946. 400 leva. 


The first number of a periodical issued by the Bulgarian Institute of Social 
Studies, a department set up by an Order of the Bulgarian Government in June 
1945. The issue contains articles on: the results of compulsory education in 
Bulgaria ; housing ; the reform of higher technical education ; technical develop- 
ment and the adolescent of today; the social position of those condemned for 
infringements of the Penal Code between 1931 and 1944; traumatisms, accidents 
and deaths among Bulgarian miners and quarry workers ; and the legal protection 
of tobacco workers. 


AUSTRALIA 

Soeial Selence Abstracts, No. 1, March 1946. Melbourne, Australian National 
Research Council, Committee on Research in the Social Sciences. 17 pp. 4s. 4 
year in the sterling area ; $1 in other countries. 





1 L.L.O., Studies and Reports, Series B (Economic Conditions) No. 23: Workers’ Nutrition 
and Social Policy (Geneva, 1936). 
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This periodical, which is to appear twice a year, is designed to provide abstracts 
of important material, published in or related to Australia, New Zealand and 
their territories, dealing with the various social sciences. The field covered embraces 
economics, agriculture and rural problems, political science, social conditions, 
education, geography, history, law, psychology and philosophy. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Organization, Vol. 1, No. 1, February 1947. Boston, World 
Peace Foundation, 1947. Quarterly. $1.25 per copy. 


Contains summaries of activities of international governmental organisations 
and reproduces many important international documents. 


Tomorrow’s Food : A Study of the World Food Situation. By Margaret Dicsy. 
London, Fabian Publications Ltd., 1946. 28 pp. 


After surveying pre-1939 national and international general and commodity 
planning for solving the problem of human malnutrition co-existing with potential 
surplus capacities to produce, the pamphlet discusses the effects of the war on 
the production of foodstuffs and the various war-time measures adopted in the 
belligerent countries in this connection. The present situation is presented in 
the form of a “ balance sheet’. Against the pre-war deficiencies, the war damage, 
and difficulties of planning, are put new production techniques, nutritional know- 
ledge and planning experience and the increasing public support for food plans 
on national, regional, and commodity lines, and the setting up of the F.A.O. 
The author concludes by attempting to “forecast how the principal natural 
groupings of countries dependent on one another, either politically or economically, 
or both, might move forward towards fuller nutrition and a more prosperous 
and stable agriculture ”. 


Unemployment, Full Employment and India. By Nabagopal Das. Calcutta, 
All India Publishing Co. Ltd. 70 pp. 8 rupees. 


In this short book Dr. Das outlines the modern ideas of employment and 
social security policy associated with the names of Keynes, Hansen and Beveridge 
and applies them to the special conditions prevailing in India. These conditions, 
he says, are chronic unemployment and underemployment in agriculture and 
unemployment among intellectual and clerical workers resulting in “the almost 
unbelievable poverty of the people”. A full employment programme in India 
therefore should start with the planning of agricultural production replacing the 
existing system by group farming and mechanisation and thus raising the standard 
of living of the agricultural population. Naturally, this will displace a good many 
workers for whom provision will have to be made in newly established industries, 
both large and small. For this purpose, a well-concerted public expenditure 
programme is needed and in the author’s opinion could quite well be undertaken 
by the Indian authorities. The author has interesting things to say on the import- 
ance of reorganising the educational system with a view to eliminating middle- 
class unemployment and of establishing a well-thought-out social security pro- 
en including sickness and unemployment insurance and an old-age pension 
scheme. 


Adjustment to Physieal Handicap and Illness : A Survey of the Social Psychology 
of Physique and Disability. By Roger G. Barker, Beatrice A. Wricut and Mollie 
R. Gonicx. Bulletin 55. New York, Social Science Research Council, 1946. 
x1+872 pp. 


This study, which has been completed with the support of the Social Science 
Research Council, has sought to define a field of social psychology, and evaluates 
present-day knowledge in this field within a framework of explicitly stated concepts 
and scientific methods. After a description of the somato-psychological aspects 
of normal variations in physique, the authors deal extensively with the somato- 
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psychological significance of crippling. The attitude of disabled persons toward 
their own disability has been studied, and what evidence there is suggests that 
negative attitudes are frequent. The study of the psychology of the tuberculous 
is based on an extremely large number of publications in the literature of various 
countries. In a similar way, the authors deal with persons with impaired hearing 
and acute illnesses. 

In the final chapter, on the employment of the disabled, the attitude of the 
employer with regard to hiring disabled workers receives ample discussion. The 
achievements and productivity of the handicapped, as compared with the able- 
bodied, are separately studied in their various aspects, such as cost of special 
placement, stability of employment, type of job before and after disablement, 
accident proneness, production efficiency, sickness absenteeism, turnover and 
special conditions. Employers’ reports on experience with physically disabled 
workers, their attitude toward the disabled employee, and statistical data concern- 
ing employed disabled persons give a clear picture of the present stage of these 
problems. The paragraphs relating to job analysis and vocational rehabilitation 
merely direct attention to the importance of these problems, since the scope of 
this study probably did not permit of emphasis on these particular subjects. 
The authors cite several points which favour an improvement in the situation 
of the handicapped, but they also warn of factors which will operate to increase 
discrimination against the handicapped in search of employment. The book 
contains a large bibliography. 


Wage Determination under Trade Unions. By John T. Duntor. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1944. 1x+231 pp. $3.50. 


This book examines in some detail the wage policies of trade unions, using with 
effect both deductive and indyctive methods. It is also a useful example of the way 
in which institutional economics may aid traditional economics in obtaining a 
clearer picture of the market for labour. Thus, great importance is placed on the 
influence of non-price phenomena on the wage pattern and other terms of collective 
bargaining agreements. The general aim of a trade union, it is pointed out, is the 
maximization of its members’ wage bill but this aim is modified in many ways in 
union agreements. Work and wage policies in the market are affected by a variety 
of objectives other than those concerned with income. 

Chapters 3 to 6 formulate analytical “economic models” of trade unions, 
using the modern techniques familiar to readers of the literature of monopolistic 
competition. These analytical exercises provide a theoretical framework for the 
empirical studies, which follow in Chapter 7 to 9, of recent patterns of wage change 
and of variations in labour’s share in costs and income. 

A summary of the main points revealed by theoretical analysis is to be found 
on pages 117 to 121. A conclusion of interest from the empirical studies regarding 
the controversial question of the relation between variations in wage rates and the 
volume of employment, is that “it would seem that wage levels could hardly be 
said to be too high in the mid-thirties if the labor participation in sales was no 
higher than in the twenties... Thus, labor’s price could not be primarily responsible 
for the differences in the volume of unemployment.” However, the author is 
careful to point out that this inference must be interpreted in the light of several 
modifying factors, the cogency of which is a matter of judgment. The final chapter 
discusses the impact of wage control by governmental agency or by collective 
bargaining on the pricing mechanisms of the economy. .Thus, it is shown that the 
automatic pricing mechanism of laissez faire economics in the labour market is 
dead and is replaced by the more powerful mechanism resulting from the growth 
of trade unions. Whether this will result in an increase in the size of the national 
dividend depends on how the problems of collective bargaining are handled. 
These, Professor Dunlop holds, “ are of such importance as to command continuous 
and careful study for the next generation ”. 


New Deal for Coal. By Harold Witson. London, Contact Publications Ltd., 
1945. 264 pp. 8s. 

In this book, Mr. Harold Wilson, now a member of the British Government, 
and formerly Director of Economics and Statistics at the Ministry of Fuel and 
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Power and Secretary of the Greene Miners’ Wages Board, examines the coal problem 
in the United Kingdom and outlines a plan for its solution by “ socialism without 
bureaucracy”. Since the time the book was written the British mines have been 
nationalised, but the difficulties of the industry have still to be overcome. The 
author has much to say about the miners’ attitude towards the industry. He 
analyses the meaning and extent of absenteeism, the decline in production and 
the figures of individual output, the results of mechanisation, the loss of manpower 
to the mines and other elements of the problem. His book helps to explain the 
point of view of the advocates of nationalisation and his final chapter on a fuel 
and power policy shows what nationalisation is intended to achieve. 


El Movimiento cooperativista en el Uruguay. By Aurelio Pastorr. Montevideo, 
“ Impresora Uruguaya ” S.A., 1944. 91 pp. 

Aseries of lectures by the author on co-operation and the co-operative movement 
in Uruguay and other countries. Included also is the text of the Bill on Co-Operative 
Societies, which was prepared by the author, as adopted by a special commission 
of the Museo Social Uruguayo. 


Seciedades cooperativas (Ley No. 10761). By Aurelio Pastori. Montevideo, 
“ Impresora Uruguaya ” S.A., 1946. 177 pp. 

The text of the Act concerning co-operatives of 8 August 1946, with a com- 
mentary. The debates on the Bill in the Senate and the House of Representatives 
are also reproduced. 


The Canteen Worker’s Manual. By A. D. Lacy. Farningham, Kent, The 
Croft Press. 29 pp. 

A concisely written little publication containing practical rules for the pre- 
vention of accidents such as falls, burns and cuts. 


Books Received ' 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


FRANCE 
Reeueil de Textes a Il’Usage des Conférenees de la Paix. Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1946. 278 pp. 150 frs. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
Bretton Woods ; Clues to a Monetary Mystery. By Carlyle MorGan. Boston, 
World Peace Foundation, 1945. 148 pp. 


C.E.D. Digest. Issued by the Committee for Economic Development. Vol. I, 
No. I, Jan. 1947. New York, 1947. 16 pp. 


Democracy East and West. By Barbara Warp. Background Handbook No. 2. 
London, Bureau of Current Affairs, 1947. 54 pp. 2s. 


L’Economie allemande sous le Nazisme. By Charles Berretnermm. Paris, 
Librairie Marcel Riviére, 1946. 302 pp. 240 frs. 





* Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue 
of the Review. 
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Farm Tenancy under Ryotwari Holdings in Madras. History and Principles 
of Legislation. By K. G. Stvaswamy. Madras 14, The South Indian Federation 
of Agricultural Workers’ Unions, 1946. 36 pp. 1 rupee. 


Food Control and Cattle Relief in Mysore. By R. G. Kaxane and K. L. N. Rao. 
Press Statements on the Food Crisis in the Drought-Affected Areas of Mysore. 
By Hirday Nath Kunzru and A. V. Taaxxkar; and a Review of Food Policy 
by K. G. Srvaswamy. Royapettah, Madras, Servants of India Society, 1946. 


1x+66 pp. 2 rupees. 


Los Fundamentos del Cooperativismo. By Francisco BENDICENTE. Buenos 
Aires, 1946. 262 pp. $6. 


Handbook of Social Psychology. By Kimball Younc. London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner, 1946. 578 pp. 


Histoire du Socialisme en France, 1789-1945. By Paul Louis. Paris, Librairie 
Marcel Riviere, 1946. 419 pp. 150 frs. 


Industrial Relations in New Zealand. By A. E. C. Hare. Wellington, Whit- 
combe and Tombs ; London, J. M. Dent and Sons, 1946. 375 pp. 


Du Prix de Revient au Produit net en Agriculture. By Michel Cérpzpe. Paris, 
Centre National d’Information Economique. 446 pp. 350 frs. 


La Puissanece ouvriére. By Paul Louis. Paris, Librairie Valois, 1946. 181 pp. 


ERRATA 


1946 — Vol. LIV 


Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dee. 1946. “ Reform of the Swedish National Pension Scheme ”. 
Page 385, line 10 from bottom : for “ class I” read “ class II”. Page 386, Example (5), 
last 10 lines of page: for “2/8”, “188”, and “467” read “8/5”, “120”, and 
“480”; and for “1/8”, “67”, and “383”, read “2/5”, “80”, and “320”. 


1947 — Vol. LV. 


Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947. “The Belgian Social Security Scheme”. Page 52, 
fourth column of table : for “ Employer’s contribution ” read “ Employee’s con- 
tribution ”. 
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Lawless Youth 
A CHALLENGE TO THE NEW EUROPE 


A Policy for the Juvenile Courts prepared by the International 
Committee of the Howard League for Penal Reform, 1942-1946. 


MARGERY FRY and others 


The authors set out in all its grimness the problem of the young 
men and women made rebels and outlaws by war, and outline a 
policy with treatment and not punishment as its keynote. 


10s. 6d. net 


Life in Russia 
JOHN LAWRENCE 


Mr. Lawrence was Press Attaché to the British Embassy in 
Moscow and Kuibishev for the greater part of the war years. In 
this book he has recorded in admirable detail the life of the Russian 
people as he has seen it, not only in the capital and in the big cities, 
but also in the villages and collective farms, in the small townships 
on the Volga, and in the remoter parts of the Soviet Union. 


Illustrated. 128. 6d. net 


Municipal Health Services 


The Town and County Hall Series 
NORMAN WILSON 


Mr. Wilson gives an account of the powers in regard to the 
personal health services which are possessed by local authorities ; 
describes the manner in which these powers are exercised ; and deals 
with principles and methods of administration and organisation. 


7s. 6d. net 
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Journal of the Royal Statistical ened 
First issued in 1838 


Principal contents : Papers read and discussed before the Society 
dealing with such matters as population and vital statistics, agri- 
culture, economics, finance, trade, industry, sociology ; also papers 
on statistical method, book reviews, notes on matters of current 
interest and summaries of some official statistics. 

The annual volume is in 4 parts at 10s. each 
Subscription : 41s. post free 
Roya Sratisticat Society, 4 Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2 








THE ECONOMIC RECORD 


The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand 
Partial Contents for June 1946 

John Maynard Keynes (Some personal notes) L. F. G. 
Some Post-War Problems L. G. MELVILLE 
Applications and Extensions of the Karmel 

ormula for ~~ luctivity Colin Crark and R. E. DyNne 
Australian Income Tax, 1945 H. S. Carstaw 
Insulationism and the Problem of Economic Stability C. G. F. Smmxkin 
The Psychological Assumptions of Economics Kenneth WALKER 

Published half-yearly in June and December 
Single copies : 5s. (Australian) Annual subscription : 10s. (Australian) 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, Dept. of Commerce 
University, Carlton N.3., Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 











The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science 


The Quarterly Journal of the Canadian Political Science Association 


Contents 

Volume XIII February, 1947 

The Edict of Diocletian : A Study of Price Fixing in the Roman Empire H. MicHe. 
- The Special Nature of Canadian Federalism F. R. Sc 
Union-Management Co-operation at the Toronto Factory 

of Lever Brothers Limited 

Patents in Relation to Monopoly : A Rejoinder 
Canadian War-Time Price Controls, 1941-46 


Annual subscription : $3.00 Single copies : 
Subscriptions may be sent to 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS, TORONTO, CANADA 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
Published monthly by the Labour Office, Secretariat, Bompay, India 


The Labour Gazette is a journal for the use of all interested in obtaining prompt 
and accurate information on matters specially affecting labour in India and 
abroad. It contains statistical and other information on the cost of living, whole- 
sale and retail prices, wages and hours of labour, industrial disputes, industrial 
welfare, trade unions and labour legislation. 


Annual subscription : 12 rupees, post free Single copies: 1 rupee, post free 


Special Reports embodying results of enquiries regarding wages, hours of 
work, unemployment, working class family budgets, etc., are published from 
time to time. 








AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
The official journal of the American Sociological Society 
Published bi-monthly 
Partial Contents for August 1946 (Volume 11, Number 4) 


Are the Social Sciences Ready ? Philip M. Hauser 
Factors in — Force Growth... S. L. WoLFBEIN ond A. J. JAFFE 


Areas 
Caae Zones in Mexico Cit HAYNER 
The dle Classes in Middle-Sized Cities Cc. Wright MILLs 


Subscription : $4.00 Single copy: $1.00 
Conrad TAEuBER, Managing Editor ~ 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 














OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Quarterly Journal of Industrial and Vocational Psychology 


CONTENTS OF JANUARY 1947 ISSUE 


Obituary : Charles Samuel Myers 
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